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became its organising secretary. He developed the party organ- 
isation and was elected its General Secretary. He converted the 
Socialist Party into the Communist Party of Mexico at an extra- 
ordinary conference. He thus became the founder of the first Com- 
munist Party outside Soviet Russia. 

Roy was invited to Moscow to attend the Second Conference 
of the Communist International which was to be held in July- 
August, 1920. Roy reached Moscow prior to the conference and 
had discussions with Lenin on the national liberation movements 
in colonial countries like India and China. He differed with Lenin 
to some extent on the role of colonial capitalist classes in the 
movements for national liberation. On l^nin's suggestion, the 
Theses on the National and Colonial Question prepared by him 
and those prepared by Roy were both placed before the Second 
Conference of the Communist International for acceptance. Both 
the Theses were adopted by the Conference. 

Roy came to occupy a high position in all the policy-making 
bodies of the Communist International. His main work at that time 
was to develop a Communist movement in India. He managed 
to send a number of Communist emissaries as well as literature 
to India. He has been recognised as the founder of the Indian 
Communist Party. 

By 1927 Stalin had started his peculiar tactics for the liquida- 
tion or expulsion of all persons of independent thinking from the 
Russian Communist Party and the Communist International. Roy 
was one of the victims of those tactics. Roy wrote some articles 
for the press of what was known as the German Communist Oppo- 
sition, criticising some of the politics adopted by the Communist 
International. For this offence he was turned out from the Comin- 
tern in 1929. 

Roy i\ow decided to go to India, although he knew that he would 
be arrested in India and would have to suffer a long term of impri- 
sonment. He had been accused No.l in the famous Kanpur Con- 
spiracy case of 1924, but could not be tried at that time because 
he was out of India. Roy was prepared to pay the price of a long 
period of incarceration in order to participate in the Indian free- 
dom movement. 

Roy came to India incognito in December, 1930, was arrested in 



July, 1931 and was tried and sentenced to imprisonment of 12 years 
on the charge of conspiracy to overthrow the British Government. 
The sentence was reduced to six years in appeal. 

After completing his sentence Roy was released from Jail on 20th 
November, 1936. Immediately thereafter, he issued a public appeal 
asking the people to join the Indian National Congress in millions. 
At the same time, ho made it clear that the nationalist movement 
could not be strengthened unless it underwent a process of radi- 
calisation and democratisation. He urged that the Indian National 
Congress should be built up from below by organising village ahd 
taluka Congress Committees and by vitalising them on the basis 
of a socio^onomic programme of democratic freedom and rad- 
ical agrarian reform. His idea was to develop the Indian National 
Congress with its net- work of villlage and taluka Committees, as 
a State within the State. The plan was that at an appropriate time, 
the Congress as the alternate State would give a call for conven- 
ing a Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution of free India 
and that the call would be the signal for the launching of the Indian 
revolution for democratic freedom. 

On the basis of this radical programme, the followers of Roy 
started work in a large number of rural and urban centres in the 
country and within a couple of years they became a force to be 
contended with. In 1940, however, Roy and his followers had to 
part company with the Indian National Congress because of their 
difference on the issue of India's participation in the Second World 
War. 

When the "phony" stage of the Second World War was over and 
the Nazi armies invaded France in April, 1940, Roy declared that 
the war had become an anti-Fascist War and that it was necessaiy 
for the very survival of demoaacy throughout the world that the 
war efforts of the Allied Powers should be supported at all costs. 
'Tf Fascism succeeds in establishing its domiitation over the whole 
of Europe", Roy declared, "then good-bye to revolution and good- 
bye to Indian freedom as well." He also confidently predicted that 
"the defeat of Fascism will weaken imperialism" and would bring 
India nearer to the goal of democratic freedom. 

The leadens of the Indian National Congress were, however of 
a different opinion. %ey declared that the Indian people would 
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support the war efforts only if the British Government agreed to 
set up a National Government in India with full autonomy over 
defence and foreign affiars. Roy disapproved of this offer of con- 
ditional support, because it implied that the war efforts would be 
opposed if the condition was not accepted. Roy argued that since 
the success in the anti-Fascist war was necessary for India's demo- 
cratic freedom, we could not put conditions on our offer to help 
in achieving that success. On this issue Rov and his friends left 
the Indian National Congress and formed a separate party, called 
the Radical Democratic Party, in December, 1940. 

As early as in December, 1942 Roy expressed the view that the 
Fascist Powers were going to be defeated in the war and that India 
would get national freedom as a result of the socio-economic 
changes which were taking place in Great Britain and the allied 
countries during the course of the anti-Fascist struggle. Roy's anti- 
cipations were proved correct. Historians are agre^ that India got 
national freedom largely as a result of the liberating forces gen- 
erated by the defeat of international Fascism. 

When it became clear to him that the Fascist Powers were going 
to be defeated in the war. Roy switched his attention to the post- 
war reconstruction of India. He got prepared two basic documents 
in 1943 and 1944. one the "Peoples Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment of India" and the second a "Draft Constitution of Free India". 
The documents contained Ro/s original contributions to the coun- 
ties economic and political problems. Contrary to the economic 
thinking which was then current, Roy gave priority in the Peo- 
ple's Plan to the production of consumer goods, and maintained 
that not for profit, and the objective of economic planning was to 
supply the primaiy needs of the people consisting of food, shelter, 
clothing, education and medicine. The Indian State according to 
the Draft Constitution of Free India was to be organised on the 
basis of a countrywide net-work of Peoples' Committees having 
wide powers sudi as initiating legislation, expressing opinion on 
pending bills, recall of representatives and referendum on impor- 
tant national issues. The idea of Peoples' Committees subsequently 
popularised by Jayaprakash Narayan was mainly derived from 
Roy's Draft Cortstitution of Free India. 

After the end of the war, Roy began to express his heretical views 
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PREFACE 

To The 1989 Reprint 


M.N* Roy (Manabendranath Roy) was born in a small village 
of Bengal in the year 1887. The name Manabendranath Roy he 
adopted in America when he visited that country in 1916. Before 
this he was knowxi by Narendranath Bhattacharya— a name given 
to him by his family. In his early youth he joined the Bengal rev- 
olutionaries and soon became a second man to Jotindranath Muk- 
herji, popularly known as Bagha Jotin, the most important leader 
of the extremists of those days. He hardly had any formal aca- 
demic trainings. As a matter of fact from 1907 he had no settled 
life. His leader Jotin sent him to Batavia in search of Arms in April, 
1915. He returned to India in June in the same year; but went back 
to Batavia in August to find out what had happened to the Arms 
which were to reach India as per arrangements made during his 
earlier visit. When he reached Batavia he was infonned that his 
leader, Jotin Mukherji, had died in an encounter with the British 
police and that their plan to smuggle Arms for the Extremists lias 
been betrayed. He decided to continue his search of arms for the 
Indian revolutionaries. Travelling through Indonesia, Malaya, 
China and Japan, he reached San Francisco on the 14th of June, 
1916 and visited the Stanford University where Dhanagopal Muk- 
herji, a brother of Roy's revolutionary colleague, Jadugopal Muk- 
herji, was teaching. Tliere he met a brilliant young scholar-— Evelyn 
Trent. The two travelled to New York. In June 1917 he was arrested 
by the New York police but was released. He and Evelyn, by this 
time had married. The day after his release, Roy and Evelyn 
jumped to Mexico. In no time he became an important figure in 
Mexican politics. 

The day after Roy and Evelyn left for Mexico, the New York 
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Police was looking for Roy in connection with San Francisco 
Hindu-German Conspiracy Case. The news of this case reached 
the extremist colleagues of Roy in India. Jadu Gopal Mukerjee, a 
revolutionary colleague of Roy addressed a letter to the Working- 
man's and Soldier's Council Through M. Leon Trotsky, Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Affairs. Petrograd, Russia. Jadugopal addressed 
the letter as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
Indian Nationalist Party. The address given on top of the letter 
is 'Tagore Castle" Calcutta." (cf. Weekly Report of Director of Govt. 
Intelligence, dated Simla,, the 22nd June 1918). In this letter, after 
welcoming the success of the Russian Revolution, Jadu Gopal sol- 
icited the help of the Russians for revolution in India and also in 
getting the arrested Indians in connection with the Hindu-German 
Conspiracy Case in San Francisco released. It is not known whether 
or not Roy was in touch with his colleagues in India. It is, how- 
ever, likely that Jadugppal was informed by his brother Dhanag- 
opal of the irurarceration of the Indian revolutionaries in the United 
States. It should also be mentioned here that titc case was insti- 
tuted by the U.S. Government at the behest of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Be that as it may; it was in Mexico that Roy acquired a thor- 
ough grounding in Marxism. In no time he became an important 
member of the Mexican Socialist Party and was instrumental in 
its conversion to a Cott\munist Party. Incidentally, the Mexican 
Communist Party formed in October, 1919 is the first Communist 
party outside Russia. 

In 1919, pursuaded by Borodin, Roy left Mexico on his way to 
Moscow. By this time his original dream of freeing India with the 
help of Arms borrowed from the enemies of British Imperialism 
had uivlergone a complete metamorphosis. Instead of importing 
arms for the Indian revolutionaries, he tried to import revolution 
into India following some Marxist precepts. In no time Roy rose 
in the leadership of the Communist International. 

It may be mentioned that Roy, unlike many Communists of those 
days, was not a doctrixvaihe Marxist. Soon he found out that rev- 
olutions could not be exported. Revolutions arise more becawK; 
of internal tensions and accentuation of those tensions. But such 
work could not be done from outside, hence he returned in cog- 
nito to India in December 1930. Meanwhile, his wife and he sep- 
arated and Evelyn went bapk to America. In July, 1931 Roy was 
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arrested in Bombay. After serving a prison term, he was released 
in November, 1936. 

The jail period of Roy's life is the most important period in con- 
nection with the present book. While in Jail Roy continued to read 
voraciously and kept notes of his ideas. These are the unpublished 
Jail volumes written by Roy. These volumes contain notes, quo- 
tations and comments, etc. (It seems that Roy got very much inter- 
ested in the Philosophical Consequences of Modem Science; 
possibly because of the claim of the Communists that their Phi- 
losophy is scientific. Italiein Renaissance also attracted his admi- 
ration. But what emerges from these notes is the mind of a man 
in search of a new philosophy. It will not be completely off the 
track to say that the germs of Roy's monumental work or even 
the first rough draft of it can be discerned in these notes. But ideas 
took a long time to crystalise as Roy was always willing to revise 
his ideas in the light of criticism by others or self-criticism. 

Meanwhile, soon after his release from Jail in November 1936 
Roy had married Ellen Gottschalk in early 1937. Roy died in Jan- 
uary 1954 and Ellen was snatched away by the cruel hands of mur- 
derers in 1960. The imprint of Ellen's mind and hands can be seen 
by any discerning reader in whatever Roy wrote after 1928 when 
he met Ellen for the first time in Berlin after his flight from Moscow. 
Roy was extremely lucky in his wives. His first wife was a bril- 
liant young lady and his second wife was a cook, secretary, intel- 
lectual companion, gardener, valet, nurse — all rolled into one. The 
voluminous writing that Roy did would rwt have been possible 
without Ellen. The Roys, unlike many of the political leaders of 
yesterday and today, lived under extreme financial constraints. As 
an organiser of the MN. Roy Archives, I have gone through even 
the daily accounts of expenditure and receipts maintained by the 
Roys. A pittance of Rs50/ - ^r instalment was paid by the Amrit- 
bazar Patrica for serialiang Roy's Memoirs and small amounts were 
sent by a few admirers and party colleagues. But thanks to Ellen's 
management'ho one from outside, even the most intimate ones, 
could ever guess the poverty in which the two lived. I am writing 
this as I wish Roy had more money at least to buy books and pre- 
pare the manus^pts of his bool» better. 

Before Roy's death the First Volume of this book waS published 
in 1952 and the second volume came out posthumously in 1955. 

It inay be mentioned that Roy followed the old style of writers 
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of his days. There are many footnotes to the book. Only the names 
of the books and their authors are mentioned without any indi- 
cation of page number, publisher's name, date of publication, etc. 
The two volumes came out with some obvious printing mistakes. 
An attempt has been nvade now to avoid as many printing mis- 
takes as possible. 

Roy has mentioned many thinkers of the past without giving 
hardly any clue as to their country of origin, year of birth, etc. To 
cover up this defect "A Select List of Names Referred to " has been 
appended to this book. Owing to lack of Secretarial assistance and 
financial constraints this reprint of Roy's ''Reason, Romanticism and 
Revolution" could not be processed in a manner which it preem- 
inently deserves. Even this volume, whore the two volumes of the 
book have been combined into one, is being published thanks to 
the enthusiasm of Mr. S. Balwant of Ajanta Publications. 

Roy was never an orthodox Marxist. This book gives his phil- 
osophical and political ideas. Most certainly one may call it an 
anti-Marxist book. But such a statement will be a bit off the track. 
Roy delved deep into world history to ascertain the function of 
reason in making the history of mankind. He concentrated more 
on Western historiography than on the history of any other part 
of the world, say India, for obvious reasons. He rightly points out 
that "In the present stage of world history, pending the compo- 
sition of a universal history, the evolution of thought in the West- 
ern world has to be taken as the general pattern." Roy's motivation 
for this enquiry is the same as that of all thinkers of the past — the 
humanisation of human being. The human being is being dehu- 
manised as thinkers and the leaders in the past neglected the 
development of the essentials of man. Man according to Roy is 
essentially rational. In his rationality lies his glory. Rationality in 
man is neither a g^ft from Providence nor a gift from his status 
in the social structure. Man's rationality is a biological inheritance. 
The universe in law-governed. Arising out of a law-governed uni- 
verse, the biological world is also law-governed. Man as a part 
of the law-governed biologic^ world is also law-governed. The 
distinction of man is that he recognises and discovers this law- 
govemedness of the universe and his biological inheritance in a 
much more distinctive way than any other t^ing who is also law- 
governed, but whose recognition of this law-govemedness of his 
biological and physical inheritance is at a very /elemenlsMy level. 
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Only man, because his inherent rationality is fervantty in quest 
of freedom a quest which con be discerned in nascent forms in 
others biological special also. Human his history is the story of 
man's adventure for freedom. This is the basic metaphysical pro- 
position of Roy. 

If man is essentially rational, the products of his rationality 
should also be rational. That which is irrational is ipso facto evil. 
Conflict between man and man, man's cruelty, etc., are products 
of his irrationality, hence are immoral. 

Roy through his extensive reading has shown that whenever 
man has forgotten his rational nature, he has brought about nothing 
but disasters to himself. Ideas which are products of man's ration- 
ality when warped by extra-rational considerations have brought 
in miseries to man. 'The ancient Greeks emphasised the importance 
of human beings and delcared that man is the measure of every- 
thing. But human cussedness, or call it what you will, made man 
forget this wisdom. Again during the period of the European 
Renaissance and Enlightenment man was reminded of his essen- 
tial hunaanity which lies within himself. Marx made him an auto- 
maton in the vortex of class-struggle. He thought revolutions will 
be ushered in by class-struggle. Roy holds that class-struggles 
never motivated any revolution. It is ideas which motivated rev- 
olutions. Though the ideas arise out man's reaction to physical exis- 
tence, they acquire a life of their own, ag it were, once they arc 
formulated. Marx started with a correct premise that man is a part 
of the physical universe and not something thrown into the phys- 
ical universe by an omniscient God and always in perpetual fear 
of Divine retribution. Roy held that "The positive elements of Marx- 
ism freed from the fallacies and clarified in the light of greater sci- 
entific knowledge, arc consistent with a more comprehensive 
philosophy which can be called Integral or Radical Humanism, 
a philosophy which combines mechanistic cosmology, materialist 
metaphysics, secular rationalist ethics..." Marx failed to appreci- 
ate that "once the biologically determined process of ideation is 
complete, ideas arc formed, they continue to have an autonomous 
existence and an evolutionary process of their own, which runs 
parallel to the physical process of social evolution. The parallel 
processes, ideal and physical, constitute history. Both are deter- 
mined by their respective logic or dynamics or dialectics. At the 
same time they are mutually influenced, the one by the other." And 
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further, "The two histories, the history of thought and the history 
of social events, are in some periods so very interwined that they 
cannot be easily disentangled. Hence the confusion about their 
genesis and interconnection." After citing many instances from his- 
tory when ideas — ideas arising independent of the individual's 
social existence or his social background — have influenced sub- 
sequent history, Roy concludes that always social revolutions have 
been preceded by a revolution in the realm of idea. Marx and his 
ideas are standing testimonies against what Marx tried to put for- 
ward. The revolution in Russia is another instance of the priority 
of ideas and a falsification of the thesis that ideas arise only from 
social conditions. Roy has specially drawn our attention to the rise 
of liberalism. The philosopher of liberalism is Thomas Hobbes. 
MeUTcists tell us that liberalism is a philosophy of the bourgeoisis. 
But where were the bourgeoisie at the time of Hobbes. It is true 
that the rising bourgeoisie found in liberalism a vciy handy crutch 
to lean on; but that does not make liberal ideas a product of the 
boureoisie. Roy cites inany instances of this type and maintains 
that revolution in the realm of ideas has generally preceded phys- 
ical revolution. 

Man in whose brain ideas originate, also has the idea of seeing 
to it that his ideas get practical shapes. It is here that 
romanticism — ^the will to actualist ideas creeps in and revolutions 
take place. There is a continuous rational chain from reason to 
romanticism to revolution. But sometimes romanticism over- 
whelms ideas and distorts them and leads to excesses of revolu- 
tion. Fascism and Communism, nay all social arrangements are 
products of romanticism — a perfectly rational wish. But excesses 
of romanticism have often made man to overlook or even side — 
track his priginal ideas and land the Society and man into evil. Roy 
insists that both romanticism eind its by-pr^uct revolution are per- 
fectly rational processes whereas their excesses are not. The mea- 
sure of determining whether an idea is good for humanity or not 
is reasonableness of the idea. A rational idea, according to Roy, 
is by definition good. The rational is not only the real as the Uni- 
verse is a law-govemed universe but also the moral. 

Ro)^s statement that the rational is real and moral should not 
be confused with similar Hegelian statements. For Roy does not 
think that the historical pnxess is a determined process in the sense 
in which Hegel or Marx understood the concept of determination. 
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Roy's concept of determination includes the concept of freedom, 
not the idealistic concept of freedom of a Hegel or a Green, or a 
crude concept of freedom of Marx— but a rational concept of free- 
dom as ho secs the entire history of man as a record of his adven- 
tures for freedom— a freedom on this earth earned by man himself, 
for himself and for others. Roy does not agree with the proposi- 
tion that while man is ceaselessly struggling for his freedom, he 
is only an instrument in the hand of an almighty God or an instru- 
ment in the hands of the ceaseless process of class-struggle since 
the origin of private property. Scientific ideas of necessity and 
determinedness are not antithetical to freedom. 

Roy's emphasis on the realm of ideas and priority of ideas nat- 
urally lead to a different technique of revolution. Revolution in 
the realm of ideas must precede physical revolution. Revolution 
in ideas cannot be ushered in by slogan shouting and gun wielding. 

Even while in jail Roy thought of the idea of an intellectual rev- 
olution. From jail Roy wrote to Ellen to seek the help of his Berlin 
colleagues — Brandler and Thailheimcr to set up a branch of the 
Franfurt Institute in India with its programme of research and 
research publications. But most of Roy's associates in Europe, spe- 
cially those who were in Germany, had to face abysmal difficul- 
ties for holding anti-Hitler and anti-Stalin views. Some were 
crushed under the Stalinist Juggernaut, some faced the satanic 
Hitlerite Putsch, while others left all connections with politics. Roy 
alone, sitting in seclusion with his wife, continued his youthful 
dream of adventures in quest of freedom. An intellectual renais- 
sance was essential for the future of his country. But that renais- 
sance must have a philosophically convincing base. The present 
book attempts to provide that base. It is a product of his life-long 
encounter with forces of evil, irrationality and crass inhumanity. 
No student of politics, literature, history and philosophy should 
avoid this book. The book is a standing testimony to man's quest 
for freedom. 


M.K. Haidar. 




Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


GEORGE WILHELM FREDRICH HEGEL (1770-1831) said that 
llie history of Philosophy was the history of the world. Having 
learned from him, Marx corrected the master and declared that 
the history of civilisation was the history of class struggle. A whole 
century has passed since these apparently contradictory doctrines 
of historiology were expounded. The contradiction is apparent, 
because both Hegel and Marx regarded history as an organic evo- 
lutionary process of becoming unfolded by its own dynamics. 
Because the contradiction is apparent, even now the controversy 
is not settled, dispassionate thinkers finding it difficult to choose 
one or the other view. 

Julc Michelet (1798-1874) advanced yet another dynamic doc- 
trine of historiology, a generation before Marx and independent 
of Hegel, which seemed to combine the two apparently conflict- 
ing views. Feeling dissatisfied with the conventional views of his- 
tory, the would-be historian of the French Revolution searched for 
a new method of writing history as a science. He hit upon the idea 
that philology, the study of the origin of languages, might yield 
a clue to the secret of the past history of peoples. The philological 
approach to the problems of historiology led Michelet to the con- 
clusion that history was mingled' with philosophy. In the intro- 
duction to his projected, but never finished. Universal History, 
Michelet wrote in 1830 : "With the world began a war, which will 
end only with the world : the war of man against nature, of spirit 
against matter, of liberty against fatality. History is nothing other 
than the record of this intenninable struggle." 

One hundred years before Michelet's effort to make a new 
science of history, an obscure teacher of Roman Law at Naples, 
Giambattista Vicco (1668-1774), had written a treatise on the Prin- 
dples of a Hew Science dealing with the Nature of Nations, through which 
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are shown also New Principles of the Natural Law of Peoples. Michelet 
discovered a kindred spirit in Vico — a pioneer who had blazed 
a new trail of historical research. The central theme of Vico's, until 
then little known, work was that humanity is its own creation. 
Insisting upon the method that the facts of known history must 
be referred back to their primitive origin, in order to be properly 
appreciated, Vico established what he called "this incontestable 
truth : the social world is certainly the work of man." The cor- 
ollary to this incontestable truth was "that one can and should find 
its principles in the modifications of human intelligence itself." 

Young Michelet writing "on the burning pavements of Paris", 
in the midst of the July Revolution of 1830, was struck by Vico's 
anthropological, philological and sociological approach to the pro- 
blems of historical research. He was, as he himself declared, "seized 
by a frenzy caught from Vico, an incredible intoxication with his 
great historical principles". Michelet did not live long enough to 
write his Universal History to show how history and philosophy 
had been intertwined through the ages. But he had the occasion 
to proclaim that " all science is one : language, literature, history, 
physics, mathematics and philosophy ; subjects which seem to be 
the most remote from one another are in reality connected, or rather 
they all form a single system." 

So, the organic view of history is not the result of Marx putting 
his master on his feet. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels had 
read Michelet, and Vico's ideas were also not unkown to them. 
On the other hand, the "new science" bom at Naples had reached 
the German seats of learning through Leibniz (1646-1716), Baron 
Christian Wolff (1679-1754), Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), 
Lessing (1729-1781), Goethe and other scholars and philosophers. 
Herder knew of Vico's work before he wrote his Ideas Towards the 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind; Vico's influence can be detected 
also in Hegel's philosophy of history. 

Vico, in his turn, had read Francis Bacon's (1561-1626) work. 
Unkind critics of the time thought that the Scienza Nuova was a 
plagiarism of Novum Organum, That was, of course, malicious ; 
but it is a fact that Vico's work was cast on the pattern of Bacon's 
researches. It was from that Vico admittedly got the idea apply- 
ing to the study of human history the inductive method which 
Bacon had recommended for the study of natural history. Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) had made a philological study of history. 
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theology and philosophy, in order to discover the universal laws 
of nations. Having studied his works, Vico conceived of the pos- 
sibility of applying similar methods for discovering the general 
laws of history. The dynamics of ideas can be traced all the way 
back to the great thinkers of the remotest antiquity. 

Tracing the chain of thought in modem times, one finds Frie- 
drich Kurt Von Savigny (1 779-1861 )recognising a similarity 
between Vico's doctrine of historical jurisprudence and his own. 
The preface to Hegel's lectures on the philosophy of history pub- 
lished in 1837 mentions Vico as one of the three, the other two 
being Herder and Friedrich Von Schlegel (1772-1829), who had 
treated the subject previously. The first Germcn translation of 
Vico's Universal Law, published in 1884, carried an introduction 
which pointed out the similarity of Hegel's ideas with the doc- 
trines of the Italian historian, expounded more than a hundred 
years before. Moreover, it is quite possible that Hegel felt Vico's 
influence through the intermediary of Rousseau, who was at 
Venice when the finalised version of Scienza Nuova was published 
there, judging from his Essay on the Origin of Languages, one can 
assume that Rousseau had picked up from Vico the idea of the 
Philological approach as the clue to the problems of the origin of 
society. 

" Marx and Engels seem to have taken from Vico, perhaps in 
the first place through Michelet, but later at first hand, the for- 
mula that 'men make their own history', from which their His- 
torical Materialism was developed Historical Materialism, in 

this sense, went beyond anything directly asserted by Vico, but 
as it seemed to his Marxist interpreters, in a direction in which 
he himself had gone a long way."^ 

Labriola was the first to give a systematic shape to the Marxian 
materialist conception of history. In his essays on the subject, he 
recognises Vico as the forerunner of Marx. Later on, Paul Lafarguc 
more explicitly showed that the Marxist view of history could be 
traced back to Vico through Lewis Morgan. Early in his intellec- 
tual career, Marx himself had read Vico. In 1861, he expressed sur- 
prise at Lassalle's not having read Scienza Nuova, and admired " 
its philosophic conception of the spirit of the Roman Law." In a 
footnote to Capital, Vico is actually mentioned as having said that 
"the essence of the distinction between human history and nat- 
ural history is that the former is made by man and the latter is 
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not." An exhaustive study of the works of Vico led Georges Sorel 
to the conclusion that ’Vico's idiogenetic laws anticipated the 
Marxist doctrine that ideas are functions of the mcxie of produc- 
tion." Finally, Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) has revealed the Vic- 
oean ancestry of Marxism : "Marx and Sorel have brought to 
maturity Vico's idea of the struggle of classes and the rejuvena- 
tion of society by a return to a primitive state of mind and new 
barbarism’’.^ 

There is an unbroken chain of the evolution of ideas which refu- 
ses to conform either with the Hegelian doctrines of development 
through conflicts or the Marxist dogma of economic determinism, 
although it does corroborate Hegel's philosophy of history rather 
than that of Marx. Vico learned from Bacon and Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), but expounded his new science of history as a critic 
of the doctrine of Natural Law. On the other hand, he can hardly 
be called an ideologist of the proletarian revolution. He was a 
Catholic. "Humanity is its own creation ; but God alone is great 
— ^Vico could not get av/ay from such self-contradictory notions. 
Yet, he did anticipate the Marxist interpretation of history, which 
is explicitly anti-religious and atheistic. 

Materialism is the essence of the Marxist system^ B\it it did not 
originate with Marx. It is as old as human thought. Rationalism 
of the primitive man subordinated him to the gods. Philosophy 
was bom of the earliest revolt against that original fall of man. 
Ever since then, it has had a dynamics of its own. 

In the last analysis, history is the record of man's struggle for 
freedom. Social evolution is a continuation of the biological evo- 
lution taking place on a higher level, where the struggle for exis- 
tence, to be more effective, becomes co-operative and collective. 
That is why history is an organic evolutionary process, 
Aristotle was the first to concieve history as a rational evolu- 
tionary process. The organic conception of history was taken over 
by the Stoics, who dominated European thought until it came 
under the influence of Christian theology as expounded by St. 
Augustin. After a whole millennium of scholasticism, the ration- 
^ist view of human progress was revived by the menj of the 
Renaissance. That was a demonstration of rationalism and roman- 
ticism being two parallel currents of thought which intenningled 
themselves to make history. The romanticists of the Renaissance 
themselves argued that "It was absurd to regard the whole period 
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from Constantin to Columbus as a mere empty chasm separating 
two kindred ages of Enlightenment; on the contrary, it was nec- 
essry to percieve beneath the surface of things one continuous pro- 
cess slowly working itself out in this and every age."^ 

Historically speaking, there were two Aristotles : the author of 
Metaphysic and Logic, claimed as the philosophical authority of 
mediaeval Christian theology; and the author of Politics and Ethics. 
The latter was completely forgotten until the Arabs resurrected 
him and introduced him to Europe, to be taken over by the Renais- 
sance Humanists. The evolutionary view of human progress was 
thereafter elaborated by a galaxy of luminaries in the firmament 
of the world of thought. Finally, Hegel shaped it as the key to world 
history or the history of civilization. *'He saw the whole process 
of the political development of the human race as a gradual real- 
isation of the idea of freedom.'*^ That evidently is the common 
ground for Hegel's Idealism and Marxian Materialism. Any hiatus 
in the evolution of thought since the dawn of civilisation is only 
imagined by those who claim to have sucked out of their thumbs 
a whole philosophy of the future which has no past. The history 
of thought is the key to the history of civilisation, because it can 
be logically reconstructed. 

To keep some sort of record of the past in the form of legends 
and mythologies has been a common practice with all ancient peo- 
ples. But the writing of history did not begin until the Greeks, with 
their remarkable rational and secular approach to every problem 
of human existence, appeared on the scene of antiquity. The pro- 
gressively triumphant, agelong struggle for the spiritual eman- 
cipation of man began when in 585 B.C. an eclipse took place 
according to the prediction of Thales. That epoch-making exper- 
ience suggested to the bold Ionian thinkers the idea that physical 
phenomena were not brought about by the caprices of countless 
gods. With the awakening of an insatiable curiosity, they began 
to enquire into everything, including the past of the human race. 
The Hegelian view that philosophy is the clue to history, that "his- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example"; (Viscount Henry St. Jolm, 
Bolingbroke: (1678-1751), originated with Thucydides, and was 
expounded almost in its modem form by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus in the first century B.C. Philosophy having inspired the writ- 
ing of history, its history, logically as well as empirically, provided 
the motive force of the history of civilisation, which is, as Michelet 
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said, " the story of man's struggle against nature, the war of lib- 
erty against fatality." 

During the thousand years when the secular spirit of enquiry 
was overwhelmed by the Christian faith, history naturally became 
a handmaid of theology. But that also was a blessing in disguise. 
Patristic historiography was the creator of the science of history. 
The history of man, from his fall in the Garden of Eden to his 
redemption, could not be imagined except as an evolutionary prtv 
cess, a causal chain of events. Even the dogma of predestination 
is essentially a rational concept. After the miracle of creation, 
nothing comes out of nothing ; every step in man's life, towards 
salvation or redemption, is caused—indet'd, by the will of God, 
but nonetheless caused. That is a rational view, which Patristic his- 
torians had to develop in order to fortify the position of the Catholic 
Church. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, written early in the 
fourth century, was the first attempt to write a history of human 
society, since the ancient Greeks. St. Augustin's Civiias Eki, writ- 
ten a century later, was a landmark in world literature, not because 
of the effort to rationalise the Nicean creed, but because inspite 
of itself it was the first essay in the philosophy of history. 

Matter is indestructible ; so are ideas. A thousand years of alnvjst 
impenetrable darkness could not extinguish the fire of the spirit 
of enquiry kindled by the founders of science and philosophy. Dis- 
owned by Christian Europe, the inspiring tradition of man's early 
struggle against nature was treasured by the infidel Arabs, who 
eventually passed it on to the natural heirs, so to say. Learning 
from tire Greek masters, particularly Aristotle, a succession of Arab 
scholars from the tenth century onwards, occupied themselves with 
the science of history. The culmination was Ibn Khaldun's Uni- 
versal History, written at the close of the fourteenth century. It was 
such a profound treatise on the philosophy of history that Ibn 
Khaldun has been called "the founder of the science of history."® 
The Arabic culture, inspired by the secular and rational .spirit of 
the andent Greek philosophers, reached Europe through the Uni- 
versities of Sp&in and Italy. Its contribution to the European Renais- 
sance was incalculable. With the humanist revival of secularised 
Wstory, a cycle of the dynamics of ideas was completed. Embody- 
ing the predous heritage of the past, stretching out to the remot- 
est antiquity, Vico indicated the future development. The 
philosoply of history and the history of philosophy mingled in 
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his work. Therefore Vico was hailed by Michelet as his master, 
and Michelet harmonised the apparently contradictory Hegelian 
and Marxian views of history. 

Vico spoke of "two histories — of languages and of things." By 
'things' he evidently meant human acts — social and political. If 
events were given a wider connotation, history would have to 
include at least geology. Vico suggested that philology should be 
considered as a part of history. That was a great idea, which 
revealed the intimate connection between history, and philoso- 
phy, because, philology is also a part of philosophy. The earlier 
stages of the history of philbsophy merge into the history of lan- 
guage. The method of the science of history is criticism, as obser- 
vation and experiment are the methods of the physical sciences. 
The past is to be studied for a rational explanation of the present. 
The discovery of a rational connection between the past and the 
present of the human race shows of history as an evolutionary pro- 
cess. Consequently, it becomes possible to deduce some general 
laws governing historical events. 

But the past is not there for the historian to study. There are 
only rc*cords. They are of two kinds — ^physical (implements, ruins 
of buildings, relics of art and crafts, etc.) and written documents, 
which can be called mental or spiritual records. The latter are of 
the primary importance, because only with their help can the sig- 
nificance of the physical records be fully appreciated. Philology 
is the instrument for reconstructing a universal history of the past 
on the basis of a criticism of written records. History of languages 
thus is a part of the science of history. On the other hand, words 
originate in course of the process of biological evolution to serve 
as vehicles for the expression and communication of primitive 
emotions and ideas. Languages develop to serve the purpose of 
coordinating disjointed ideas and emotions. So, the history of lan- 
guages is the early history of the evolution of thought — ^the his- 
tory of primitive philosophy. Since without the aid of philology 
no history could be written, to that extent, Hegel was right in 
saying that the history of philosophy was the history of civilisa- 
.tion. Most probably, he got the idea from Vico's doctrinejaf two 
histories. The fact, however, is that by a critical study of the records 
of the past, history discovers the hidden sprir^ of human action. 
So, the past can be reconstructed more accurately as the history 
of thought. If Hegel's dictum is stated iri Croce's word&~"all true 
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historians are willy-nilly philosophers"~“thon it can bo appreci- 
ated as containing the generally acceptable truth about history. 

The materialist conception of history, to identify the history of 
civilisaion with the history of class struggle, loses all sense if intel- 
ligence is accorded no place in the process of stKial evolution. In 
that case, Marxism as a philosophy of action will have no leg to 
stand on, and revolutions will be impossible. Tliey are historically 
necessary, but they are also made by men moved by the idea of 
revolution. However, it is palpably absurd to regard histtjry as a 
succession of events brought about by the automatic develop- 
ment of the means of production. Man cannot be eliminated 
from the evolutionary process of history. Serial forces are not 
metaphysical categories; they are the collective expression of the 
creativeness of man, and the creative man is always a thinking 
man. 

Economic determinism in social evolution and niltural history 
does not necessarily follow from Materialism. The one is only a 
method of interpreting history, while the other is a philosophy. 
Philosophically, Materialism must concede objective rc*ality to 
ideas. It can claim absoluteness only in epistemology, f Ustoiy, par- 
ticularly cultural history, is also ideologically determined. There- 
fore, it is an error to conceive Historical Dotenminism as purely 
econotnic. History is determined, but there arc more than one 
determining factor. Moreover, determinism is a logical concept. 
It is inherent in a determined process that no extraneous factor 
intervenes; because, in that case, the process becomes dualistic, 
while Monism is inherent in the logical concept of determinism. 
Materialism is the only logically perfect philos<Jphy, bccuasc it 
alone makes Monism possible. Therefore, determinism is inher- 
ent in Materialism. But economic determinism, being a dualist con- 
cept, cannot be necessarily related to Materialism. 

Philosophically, the materialist conception of history must rec- 
ognise the creative role of intelligence. Materialism cannot deny 
the objective reality of ideas. They are not sui generis; they are bio- 
logically determined; priority belongs to the physical being, to 
matter, if the old-fa^oned term may still be us^. But once the 
biologically determined porcess of ideation is complete, ideas are 
formed, they continue to have an autonomous existence, an evo- 
lutionary process of their own, which runs parallel to t!w physical 
process of social evolution. The two parallel prooemes, ideal and 
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physical, compose history. Both arc determined by their respec- 
tive logic or dynamics or dialectics. At the same time, they are 
mutually influenced, the one by the other. That is how history 
becomes an organic process. If the present can be convincingly 
explained by a more rational understanding of the past, then it 
will be evident that only a synthesis of Idealism and Materialism, 
more correctly speaking, a dispassionate and comprehensive 
appreciation of the entire heritage of human thought, can be the 
only philosophy of the future. Such a non-partisan philosophy will 
throw a flood of light on the thick gloom which to-day hangs on 
the horizon, and blaze now trails for humanity, out of the present 
impasse. 

To put the proposition more precisely, what is needed is a 
restatement of Materialism so as to recognise explicitly the deci- 
sive importance of the dynamics of ideas in all the processes of 
human evolution — historical, social, political and cultural. Epis- 
temologically, Idealism stands rejected. The old problem of per- 
ception, which baffled philosophy for ages, has been solved by 
modem Materialism with the aid of the latest knowledge of phys- 
iology. The gulf between physics and psychology thus is no longer 
unbridgeable. A bridge is thrown across by merging psychology 
into physiology. All components of the most highly developed 
organism can be reduced to carbon compounds which are 
physico-chemical substances. Vitalism cannot introduce a myster- 
ious metapysical factor, such as Bergson's elan xrital or Driesch's 
entelechy, in the process of biological evolution, without leaving 
the ground of exjserimenal science. In so far as Idealism takes phi- 
losophy beyond the radius of experience, and invokes super- 
sensual categories, it is hardly distingushable from religion. As 
such, it is of no use for man in the quest for freedom. It is long 
since Plato's Universals have been relegated to the realm of poetry. 
Honest and consistent idealist philosophy has had little to add to 
the ancient Sage. Modem Idealism since Rene Descartes (1596-1650) 
could never get out of the vicious circle of dualism, which stul- 
tifies Philosophy because it leads to religion. Notwithstanding his 
transcendentalism, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was more of a 
materialist than usually perceived. The monist Idealism of Ben- 
edict Spinoa (1632-167^ and Hegel was inverted Materialism. 

In so far as it claims nothing more than that ideas have an inde- 
pendent history of their own,4hat the history of philosophy is the 
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master-key to the problem of roconstmcting the history of the race, 
from the dawn of civilization, Idealism flows into Materialism, the 
two together providing a comphrehcnsive explanation of the past 
and present, and a rational guide for mankind exploring the still 
unknown depths of the future. 

"Quick transitions to now types of civilisation are only possible 
when thought has run ahead of realisation. The vigour of the race 
then pushes forward into the adventure of imagination. 'Ihe world 
dreams of things to come, then, in due season, arouses itself to 
their realisation. Given the vigour of adventtire, sooner or later, 
the leap of imagination reaches beyond the safe limits of the epoch, 
and beyond the safe limits of the learned rules of taste. It then pro- 
duces the dislocation and confusion marking the advent of new 
ideals for civilized efforts."^ 

No sensible materialist would find any difficulty in sharing this 
view of a front rank idealist philosopher of our time. There is no 
other way to explain how great revolutions take place in history. 
History is made more by the brain of man than by his brawn. With- 
out recognising ideas as the driving force of history, the mater- 
ialist conception of history becomes a very superficial dtKtrino, 
and historical determinism a fallacious proposition. 'Ihe view that 
social evolution and even cultural history arc determined entirely 
by the operation of economic forces cannot bo logically deduced 
from Materialism nor can it be empirically verified. Kven in the 
narrow sense of a social philosophy, Marxism is not identical with 
economic determinism. The social, political and cultural history 
is determined, because nature is a cosmos— -a law-governed 
rational system. But just as in nature, there are more than one 
determirung factor in history. Human intelligence is one of them. 
Cultural history, particularly, is ideally determined to a very largo 
extent. 

The materialist epneeption of history fails when it dismisses the 
ideal systems (ideologies) as mere superstructures based oh eco- 
nomic relations, and tries to relate them directly with the material 
conditions of life. The logical development of ideas and the gen- 
eration of new social forces take place simultaneously, together 
providing the motive force of history. But in no given period can 
they be causally connected except in the sense that action is always 
motivated by ideas. A new idea must be referred back to an old 
idea. Philosophy has a history of its own, and it is not a kalel- 
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doscopc of phantoms. Inasmuch as action is motivated by ideas, 
determinism in history is primarily Ideal. Historical IX'terminism 
comes to grief whenever its expontmts take a superficial, one-sided 
vicxv, ignoring the dynamics of ideas. 

From time to time, the march of history is obstnjcted by the 
requirements of the established social order, which sets a limit tt> 
human crcativencss, mental as well as physical. The urge for pro- 
gress and freedom, bom out of the biological struggle for existence, 
asserts itself with a renewed vigour to break down the obstacle. 
A new social order conducive to a loss hamjxjred unfolding of 
human potentialities is visualised by men, emlxxiying the lilx?r- 
ating ideas and cultural values created in the past. A new philos- 
ophy is bom out of the spiritual heritage of mankind, to herald 
a reorganisation of society. 

The passionate belief in the crcativencss and freedom of man 
is the essence of the romantic view of life. The idea of revolution, 
therefore, is a romantic idea; at the same time, it is rationed because 
revolutions take place of necessity. Revolution, thus, may appt'ar 
to be a self-contradictory concept. Can reason and romanticism be 
fitted into the self-same evolutionary prtKcss? Tliat is the funda- 
mental problem of the philosophy of history. 

The rational order of nature and history is determined; it must 
run its course; it cannot be changed by any human endeavour, 'that 
rationalist view seems to exclude the possibility of revolution. But 
there is another way of looking at the thing without abandoning 
the rationalist position. Human will is a part of nature; it also grows 
out of the rational order. Man's desire, and endeavours in pur- 
suance thereof, are also determined; therefore, revolutions take 
place of necessity; they arc historically determined. As mutations 
in history, they arc inherent in the rational prcKCSs of social evi>- 
lution. 

The diferrcncc between reason and romanticism is that one pi*r- 
ceives what is necessary and therefore possible, whereas the other 
declares impetuously what is desirable, what should be done. Is 
the idea of revolution, then irrational? Is there no room for reason 
in the scheme of revolutionary practice? There must be, If rev- 
olutions take place of necessity. Romanticism tempered with 
reason, and rationalism enlivened by the romantic spirit of adven- 
ture, pave the road to successful revolutions. 

The apparently baffling problem stated above arises from a syl- 
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logistic interpretation of the complicated warp and woof of actual 
life, unfolding itself in the context of the rational system of nattirc. 
Rationalism is the intellectual and moral stmetion for the classical 
view of life. On the other hand, romanticism is a revolt against 
the classical conservative attitude; therefore, it is irrational, 'lliis 
syllogistic simplification ainfuscs theological rationalism with the 
secular concept of reason. The latter is identical with human intel- 
ligence, and therefore cannot be antithetical to will. In the last amd- 
ysis, there is no contradiction between rationalisnt and the romantic 
view of life. The two arc harmonised in the idea of revolution. If 
romanticism is the urge of the will of man to break out of the elab- 
orate chains of tradition, orthodoxy and theological reason, then 
it is the most powerful incentive to revolution. 

The romantic view of life is subjective. It logically leads to the 
liberating doctrine that man is the maker of the world, devek)ped 
during a whole period of history from Vico to Marx. Indeed, it 
originated earlier, in the Renaissance, which repreamted tlw revolt 
of man against the tyranny of teleological reason and the theolog- 
ical moral order. On the other hand, secular rationalism, devel- 
op^ in the modem scientific view of life, is objt'Ctivo. It plaa's 
man, grown out of the background of an evolutionary process in 
the context of a law-govemod physical Universe, in the centre of 
the world, ultimately subject to the laws of nature, but Iwving the 
possibility, if not every time the actual power, of progressively 
acquiring mastery over it. Essentially, there is little difference 
between the two views of life. Modem psychology has eliminated 
the distinction between the subject and the object. By doing so, 
it has solved the old problem of perception, and freed philosophy 
from the vicious circle of epistemology. 

Marxism is an attempted synthesis between the two apparently 
antithetical views of life — the rationalist and the romantic. Per- 
haps Marx himself was not aware of the far-reaching implication 
of his philosophy; therefore, it remained full of fallacies, which 
could be explained only by dogmatic interpretations and spuri- 
ous inte^lations. The attempt will have to be completed so as’ 
jto combine the various currents of past thought into a compre- 
hensive system of the philosophy of life. But thereafter, new 
contradictions will arise, and tHe history of philosophy as well as 
of society will go on and on for ever. That philosophy is sublime 
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which opens up bcifore mankind the vista of infinity without delud- 
ing it into the wilderness of metaphysical abstractions and fan- 
tasies. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


More than two hundred and fifty thousand years have passed 
since the origin of the human species. It is rather an arbitrary esti* 
mate, because anthropology has discarded the hypothesis of 
monogenesis. However, the point is that only a small fraction of 
the time during which the human race has inhabited the earth 
comes under the purview of recorded history. Another period is 
covered by legends, myths, mythologies and epics. The hi.storical 
value of those superstitious, poetical, imaginary and hearsay 
accounts of prehistory is of late being increasingly appreciated. 
Eventually, the scope of historj' proper may be extended back- 
wards. Even then, by far the larger part of the time since the origin 
of the human species will remain in the realm of prehistory. Yet, 
whatever is constant in human nature was formed during those 
remote days. Anthropology will have to dig deep in that subsoil 
in order to discover the hidden springs of the mental evolution 
of the species. 

The history of the infancy and adolescence of the human spe- 
cies coninddes with the process of biological evolution. It is there- 
fore, subsequent history, the history of civilisation, is to be re- 
garded as an organic evolutionary process; and it can be rati(»naUy 
explained only when it is so conceived. The histoiy of llw infancy 
and adolescence of the human race has to be biologically 
reconstructed— as stages in the process of the biological evolution 
6f the species. The biological approach to pre-history, tlw history 
. of early savagery^ throws a flood of light on the age-old problem 
pf human nature. 

The knowledge about the descent of man roles out the doctrine 
of creation. The appearance of man on earth having no other reason 
than the origin of a new biological species, the laws of the devel- 
opment of the human race cannot be essentially different from the 
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general laws of organic evolution. Human nature, therefore, is 
determined by those laws. Subject to an evolutionary process, it 
cannot be an immutable category. It is a hackneyed saying that 
human nature never changes. The truth, however, is just the con- 
trary : To change is human nature. Otherwise, there is no sense 
in regarding the history of civilisation as an evolutionary process.^ 
Yet, just as life is the red thread running through the whole pro- 
cess of biological evolution, similarly, there is a residue of "human- 
ness" underlying the flux of the process even before it has gone 
beyond the borderland where the primitive man is still not fully 
differentiated from his arrimal ancestry. The origin of humanness, 
therefore, antedates the origin of the species. That is a logical cor- 
ollary to the doctrine of descent. The origin of a new species is 
a mutation in the process of evolution. The qualitative change, 
however, is superficially functional; the biological form involved 
in the process undergoes no essential change, anatomically or phys- 
iologically. In structure and size, the brain of the primitive man 
differs very little from that of the anthropoid ape. The one inher- 
its the mental and emotional equipments of the other as the basis 
of "humanness" which, therefore, is a direct outcome of the pro- 
cess of biological evolution ever since the origin of organic matter. 

Notwithstanding any obstinate scepticism in that respect, science 
has abolished the hiatus between inanimate nature and the organic 
world. Life grows out of the background of non-living matter. 
There is a causal connection between the two. It would be going 
beyond the purview of this work to dispel all doubt on that score. 
The point of departure is the scientific view which rules out the 
doctrine of creation as an unnecessary hypothesis. The physical 
Universe is a cosmos; living nature is a part of that law-governed 
system, ' it logically follows that the processes of organic evolution 
are also determined. Empirical knowledge, which culminated In 
the discoveries of Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882) and Alfred 
Russel Wallace (1823-1913), corroborated this logical hypothesis. 
It went into the formulation of the doctrine of evolution, which 
represented discovery of reason in living luiture. '^ust as physio- 
logy has found no case of interference with the order of nature 
as revealed by physics and chemistry, the study of evolution has 
brought to light no principle which cannot be observed in the 
experience of ordinary life and successfully submitted to the anal- 
ysis of reasoru"^ 
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Taking place in the context of the law-govomed physical Uni- 
verse, biological evolution is also a rational process. Life is neither 
an inexplicable category called intuition, nor is it a mysteriously 
purposive urge; it is a determined physical prcKcss. In metaphys- 
ical terms, it is the unfolding of reason in nature. But reason itself 
is not a metaphysical category; it was not conceived as such until 
the necessity for rationalising the irrationalism of the so-called 
revealed religions was felt. Tl\en, the concept of reason was iden- 
tified with the ad hoc doctrine of Providence in order to mitigate 
the absurdity of the notion of an anthropomorphic Gtni, and to 
fit both the notion of God and the doctrine of Providence into phil- 
osophical thought (theology), which developed throughout the 
ages under the impact of reason inherited by the human species 
as a primitive instinct from its immediate animal ancestry. Reason 
is the simple, instinctive, notion that every object of experience 
is connected with some other object or objects which may or may 
not have been already experienced; but, because of the belief in 
the coimection, which holds the world of experience together, their 
existence is assumed. Belief is to bo defined as a conviction 
regarding matters of fact. This notion determined all the forms of 
early human thought, such as magic, fetishism, animism and nat- 
ural religion. 

Consciousness is the property of life in the zoological world. It 
means to be aware of the environments. Simple awareness is 
presently supplemented by reactions to the things of which the 
organism becomes aware. From that stage of biological evolution, 
there begins the growth of the nervous system to serve as the 
means of inter-relations between the organism and its environ- 
ment. The growth culminates in the formation of the brain which, 
physiologically, is called the mind. So, mind is the highest expres- 
sion of the property of life called consciousness; and thought, that 
of reaction to simple awareness, Tlte mind becomes corneous of 
the environments, the radius of which gradually expands until the 
entire nature is embraced. It being consciousness of a law-governed 
system, human mind is necessarily rational in essence. 

In other words, the intellectual and spiritual life of the prim- 
itive ^n was conditioned by the elemental instinct of reason. It 
is an instinct, because it is a product of pre-human biological evo- 
lution. "The veiy beasts associate the idea of things that are like 
each otiher or that have been found together in their experiece; they 
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could hardly survive for a day if they ceased to do so."^ In his later 
works, Darwin had shown that every aspect of the mental con- 
stitution of man could be referred back to animal mentality. A 
whole succession of anthropologists and historians of culture sub- 
sequently developed the idea. Robert Briffault, for example, wrote 
in 1927 that "a scientific psychology has become possible since the 
fact has been apprehended that the human mind is built upon a 
foundation of primal impulses common to all forms of life, of 
instincts similar to those which shape animal behaviour.” . 

Conceptual thought distinguishes the mind of the savage from 
that of the anthropoid ape. But let it be repeated that even then 
there is little anatomical or morphological difference. Conceptual 
thought depends on language. So, it can be said that man is fully 
differentiated from his animal ancestry only when he coins words 
for expressing definite ideas. But from this it does not follow that 
memory, some very primitive ability of associating things and 
events, and the habit of expressing emotions through behaviour, 
are altogether absent in lower animals. Indeed, they do commun- 
icate feelings through articulate sounds. Koehler's experiments 
with chimpanzees are the most instructive in this connection. He 
came to the conclusion that they had "a high degree of intelligence" 
enabling them to solve practical problems. But their thought and 
the resulting action are dependent entirely on stimuli from objects 
in their field of vision.* The step from that mental state to the 
human mind capable of conceptual thought is long. The causal 
chain of mental evolution, however, is not broken. Memory is the 
ultimate basis of conceptual thought, and animals do possess 
memory. That is evident from their observable behaviour. Lan- 
guage enables the savage to attach labels to the mental equip- 
ments inherited from the ardmal ancestry, and consequently it 
becomes easier for him to remember past experiences and diffe- 
rentiate one object of experience from another. The result is the 
origin of conceptual thought — thinking stimulated by mental 
images. 

An insight into the biological substrata of the mental and emo- 
tional life of the homo sapiens compels rejection of the time- 
honoured dictum that human nature is to believe. The scientific 
basis of this tendentious doctrine, which served the purpose of 
bolstering up the inrationalism of revealed religion at the cost of 
reason, is an uncritical acceptance of the evidence of the supers- 
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titions of the savage, which survived the infancy and adolescence 
of the race, and are found still lingering in civilised society. The 
venerable doctrine about the constant of human nature can be dif- 
ferently stated : Man is naturally superstitious. Superstition being 
the result of ignorance, the corollary to the doctrine would be that 
ignorance is the natural state of man. Differently formulated, we 
have the traditional saying "ignorance is bliss". 

Anthropology and critical history of culture have traced the 
superstitions of the savage to his instinctive rationality — nothing 
comes out of nothing, everything is caused by something else. The 
idea was far from being as clear as that in the mind of the savage. 
Therefore, it must be called instinctive; it was still a matter of bio- 
logical mechanism, determined by the latter's causal connection 
with the cosmos of the physical Universe. In other words, instic- 
tive rationality was ai vague feeling on the part of the primitive 
man; and elemental feelings are automatic biological reactions. 
Instinctive rationality rules out belief in anything supernatural. 
Man being a part of nature, as long as he clings to the mother's 
breast, his mind caiprot possibly conceive of anything outside 
nature. The idea of God as well as of anything supernatural is 
entirely absent in the mind of the savage. Researches into the origin 
of civilisation led John Lubbock (1834-1913), for instance, to the 
conclusion that "atheism" was the characteristic feature of the 
mentality of the primitive man, "understanding by this term not 
a denial of the existence of a deity, but an absence of any definite 
idea on the subject."® The same authority is more explicit in 
another place. "The lowest races have no religion; when what may 
perhaps be in a sense called religion first appears, it differs essen- 
tially from ours; it is an affair of this world, not of the next; the 
deities are mortal, not immortal, a part, not authors, of nature." 
Again, "Even among the higher races, we find that the words now 
denoting supernatural things betray in almost all, if not ail, cases 
an earlier physical meaning."^ This opinion, endorsed by other 
authorities like Edward Burnett Tylor (1832-1917) and James 
George Frazer (1854-1941), is based on data gathered in course of 
extensive and painstaking scientific researches among primitive 
tribes in different parts of the world. 

The residue of humanness, therefore, is the biological heritage 
of reason. To put the same thing differently, human nature is not 
to believe, but to struggle for freedom and search for truth, the 
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latter aspect inanifesting itself in homo sapiens. The distinction is 
fundamental. Belief in supernatural beings or mysterous meta- 
physical forces would make submission to the object of belief the 
essence of human nature. If that was the case, man would have 
never emerged from the state of savageiy. Because, as soon as the 
biological form belonging to the human species became a think- 
ing being, mind and thought entered into the process of organic 
evolution ai its determining factors. Having grown out of the back- 
ground of the law-governed ph}^ical Universe, they are rational 
categories; th^refore, the entire subsequent process of man's intel- 
lectual and emotional development is also rational. 

Before man's imagination populated nature with gods and hit 
upon the practice of propitiating them with prayers and sacrifi- 
ces, the savage believed that he could obtain similar results by 
magic. "Magic rose before religion in the evolution of our race, and 
man essayed to bend nature to his wishes by the sheer force of 
spells and enchantments before he strove to coax and mollify a 
coy, capriciousor irascible deity by the soft insinuation of prayer 
and sacrifice."^ Frazer has shown that there is a close analogy 
between the magical emd the scientific conceptions of the world. 
Both assume a succession of events according to immutable laws, 
the operation of which can be foreseen and, therefore, events pre- 
dicted or anticipated. "It (magic) assumes that in nature one event 
follows another necessarily and invariably without intervention 
of any spiritual or personal agency. Thus, its fundamental con- 
ception is identical with that of modem science; underl)titig the 
whole system is a faith, implicit but real and firm, in the order 
and uniformity of nature. Tlie magician does not doubt that the 
same causes will always produce the same effects."^ Magic, thus, 
is antagonistic to faith, even of the natural religion, which allows 
gods to regulate the operation of natural phenomena according 
to the wishes of the supplicating man. Yet, there was a time when 
magic and natural religion were doseiy associated, proving that 
the latter was also an expression of rationality inherent in human 
nature, "a device of human reason". 

Both magic and natural religion assumed, one explicitly and the 
other by implication, that man can have the power to free himself 
from the domination of the mthless forces of nature by control- 
ling them either directly through spells and incantations, or indi- 
rectly 1^' propitiating tite gods who werg conceived as enormously 
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more powerful the men. When experience exposed the limitations 
of the terrestrial magician's power, the savage looked up to celes- 
tial ones— the gods of the natural religion. They were not conceived 
as superhuman immortal beings; they were parts of nature, being 
originators and controllers of its various phenomena. They rep- 
resented the ideal of man — personifications of power and free- 
dom, power as the meai« to freedom. 

Animism is supposed to prove that the primitive man instinc- 
tively believes in supernatural forces. The defenders of this view 
hold that animism was antecedent to magic, being the origin of 
religion. Their whole argument centres around the term "anima" 
which, they maintain, was conceived by the savage as something 
immaterial, spiritual. The notion of an immaterial soul, which even- 
tually came to be a cardinal dogma of religion,' is said to have orig- 
inate in animism. The controvert about the priority of aramism 
or magic is anthropologically important; philosophically, it is 
immaterial. The case of those who hold that it is human nature 
to believe does not imporve even if priority is coiKeded to anim- 
ism. 

The doctrine of soul, indeed, originated in animism; in that sense, 
the root of religion may be traced to the philosophy of the savage 
who believed that all actions and reactions in nature were pur- 
poseful. But the anima was not something separate from the body; 
it was a "vaporous materiality", identified with breath. There is 
abundant philological evidence to that effect. In all the old 
languages— Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, Arabic — 
the words for soul or spirit etymologiccdly mean "breath." Now, 
breath is a property of the body; animism thus placed soul in the 
body. 'It is one th^g to regard an object as ha'dng anthropolog- 
ical consdouness, and another to believe that consciousness is a 
distinct power capable of quitting it or of surviving its destruc- 
tion or of existing independently. The human spirit is not neces- 
sarily believed to enter upon a life after death, still less is the spirit 
of the animal,"® The word anima means life. The soul of animism 
clearly was a biological notion. It was not a matter of belief, but 
result of experience. Savages hold -the animistic doccrine of soul 
"on the very evidence of their senses interpreted on the biological 
principle which seems to them most reasonable."'® Tylor, there- 
fore, speaks of the logic of the sagvage". On all competent author- 
ity, animism was also an expression of the rationality of the 
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primitive man. The fact that it contained the germ of religion only 
proves that the latter also is essentially rational. 

If the prejudices of animism did not place their sanctions out- 
side nature, natural religion would have been the rational effort 
of the barbarian to explain the phenomena of nature and his exper- 
ience thereof. Had the notion of a creator or an almighty God or 
a cosmic force been current in the dawn of civilisation, then the 
barbarian would not feel the necessity to search for the cause of 
such natural phenomena as rain, storm, movements of the stars 
etc ., — a search which led to his inventing the gods of rtatural reli- 
gion. The search wm an expression of his innate rationality : every- 
thing must have a cause. The gods were conceived as great 
magicians who could make nature bend before their will, and 
magicians were men who knew the laws of nature, and that know- 
ledge gave them the power of divination. 

Natural religions were theoretical systems "devised by human 
reason, without supernatural aid or revelation."^^ A similar view 
was held many centuries earlier by Thomas Aquinas. "Some reli- 
gious truths are attainable ty the unaided exercise of human reason 
(1224-1274), while others required the disclosure of supernatural 
revelation before they could be known." This doctrine was 
preached by mediaeval theologians with the object of reconciling 
Christianity with the natural religion of the pagans. But by, inci- 
dentally, it admitted that simple deism was a rational cult as 
against the mysticism of revealed religion. 

Having reached the conclusion that the age of religion was prec- 
eded by the age of magic, Frazer takes up the investigation of the 
cause which induced mankind to turn its ntind in another direction, 
and identifies it with the urge for a true theory of natufe and a more 
fruitful method of turning her resources to account. "Men for the 
first time recognised their inability to manipulate at pleasure cer- 
tain natural forces which hitherto they had believed to be comple- 
tely within their control.... Thus cut adrift from his ancient moor- 
ings and left to toss on a troubled sea of doubts and unceiMnty, 
our primitive philosopher must have been sadly perplexed.... If 
the great world went on its way without the help of him or his 
fellows, it must surely be because there were other beings, like 
himself, but far stronger, who, unseen themselves, directed its 
course and broug^ht about all the varied series of events which he 
had hitherto believed to be dependent on hiS:; 0 wn magic."^^ 
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The still lingering belief that the sense of morality is intimately 
associated with religion, is not borne out by historical research. 
The savage, with no notion of God, has a strong sense of good and 
bad. With him, it is instinctive; that is to say, his sense of morality 
is not prompted by any inner vioce, nor is it dictated by the fear 
of God. Morality, therefore, is also essentially ratiorwl. The fashion- 
able expressioiv— "Law of the Jungle" — only betrays human conceit. 
There are rules of conduct even among higher animals. Those rules,-, 
go into the composition of human instincts. They are part of man's 
biological heritage — the constant of human nature. In man, they 
express themselves as the sense of morality. One knows from 
experience what is good for him and what is bad for him. There- 
from he generalises what is bad for him is also bad for all. That 
is the origin of morality. 

Modem historical research has revealed that philosophy is older 
than religion, if superstitions of the savage, such as fetishism, magic 
and animism, and also the spurious piety of the barbarian,’ who 
propitiates the gods of naturd religion for selfish motives, are not 
counted as religion. This fact proves that human nature is essen- 
tially rational, because rationalism is the guiding principle of phil- 
osophical thought. The earliest Philosophies were the first attempts 
of human intelligence to explain natural phenomenona in physical 
terms without assuming supernatural agencies causing them. The 
point of departure of those attempt was the belief that nature was 
a rational, law-governed, system. That belief was possible because 
human mind, not yet confused by metaphysical speculations, not 
lured by religious imaginations, could function in its native 
posture — ^in tune with nature. The relation between philosophy 
and religion, between reason and faith, can be clearly traced in 
the history of the western world. Science as a free enquiry into 
nature, and philosophy as a rational plan for attaining the ideal 
of "good life" developed to a high level in ancient Greece, centur- 
ies before the rise of Christianity. Natural religions, which prec- 
eded scientific enquiry and philosophical thought, were 
pseudo-theological systems, also devised by human reason. Their 
theolo^ was spurious, because the gods of natural religion were 
made by men, after their own image, and lived in nature. 

The ancient history of other coxmtries of old civilisations is still 
to be reconstructed. But even now there is enough reliable evi- 
dence indicating that religion in the strict sense was a later deve- 
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lopment there also. In India, the Vedic age of natural religion was 
followed by a period of rational enquiries, fragmentarily recorded 
in the Upnishads. Out of them rose different systems of pMlos- 
ophy. Hindu religion as expounded in the Vedanta and Gita was 
a later development. The sequence is not clear, with a good deal 
of overlapping and many long gaps, because Hinduism is not a 
revealed religion. In China, there was no religion until Buddhism 
in a degenerated form came from India. Of the two currents of 
thought in ancient China, Confucianism was rational and Taoism 
naturalist. 

In the present stage of world history, pending the composition 
of a universal history, the evolution of thought in the westeni 
world has to be taken as the general pattern. More than six hun- 
dred years before the rise of Christianity, there developed in Greece 
an intellectual life which laid the spiritual foundation of modem 
civilisation. Full of vigour, it survived the onslaught of an orga- 
irised religion which completely dominated the European mind 
for more than a thousand years. Ancient Greek thought was ration- 
alist, and consequently the earliest philosophy was materialism. 
"Long before the rise of the philosophers, a frer and more enlight- 
ened conception of the Universe had spread amongst the higher 
ranks of society.^^ 

A gallaxy of bold thinkers beginning with Thales gave various 
explanations of the Universe without going outside nature. Their 
common point of departure was that "nothing is without a cause." 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenal (c;500-c.42.8 B.C.), for instance, spoke 
of the "world-forming Reason". After more than two-thousand 
years, that early prophet of rationalism inspired the leaders of the 
French Revolution, to the extent that ultimately Maximilien Marie 
Isidore Robespierre (1758-94) made a goddess of reason. Diogenes 
of Apollonia (5th centuiy B.C.) declared that the world was reg- 
ulated by reason and identified it with air. Leucippas(5th century 
B.C.) thought that the "logos" was nothing but the mechanical law 
which guided the movement of atoms. The ideas of the earlier phi- 
losophers were summerised by the founder of physics, Democ- 
ritus (C.460-C.370 B.C.), who held that the postulate of the absolute 
necessity of all things was the condition for the study of nature, 
and also of any rational knowledge of nature. Empedocles regarded 
rationality as an eternal property of the elements. The founder of 
the Eleatic school, Xenophanes (c570-c480 B.C.), was also a rationalist. 
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Socrates was not alone to drink the cup of poison. Even Aris- 
totle, who later on became the patron-saint of Christian theology, 
had to flee from Athens to escape a similar fate. All the works of 
Protagoras (c.480-c.410 B.C.) were burnt, and he also escaped the 
wrath of the priesthood of natural religion by fleeing. Anaxagoras 
was arrested, but managed to run away and save himself. Dio- 
genes, the cynic (c.412-c.323 B.C.) was persecuted as an atheist. Yet, 
the wisdom of the first philosophers survived not only decayed 
natural religion, but also the powerful onslaught of Christianity. 
Christian theology accepting the authority of the atheist Aristotle 
was a revenge of nature. 

Because of a multitude of definitions, or of the absence of rational 
ones, the concepts of freedom and truth are dismissed by prac- 
tical men as objects of metaphysical speculation. Yet, the quest for 
freedom is the incentive which differentiates the human species 
from its biological background. It is the most basic human urge, 
though most of the time it remaiits buried deep under the surface 
of consciousness. Indeed, the incentive itself is a biological her- 
itage. Of course, in the context of the pre-human process of organic 
evolution, the incentive for freedom has a physical connotation. 
It expresses itself in the struggle for existence. To live is to sur- 
vive the deadly impacts of the forces of nature.^^ To live, orga- 
nisms must not only free themselves from the stranglehold of 
inaiumate nature, but struggle also against other manifestations 
of life itself. Therefore, every success in the biological struggle for 
existence can be called a conquest of freedom. 

It seems to be more difficult to trace ttie highly philosophical 
and ethical concept of truth in the biological essence of human 
natiu-e. Is it not a purely metaph 5 rsical category? If it were, then, 
it could have nothing to do with human nature, which is phys- 
ically determined, biological evolution being a process embed- 
ded in the physical Universe, But before the appearance of homo 
sapiens, the being who coulc^ philosophise, populate nature with 
supernatural beings, imagine a metaphysical cosmic force or will, 
and conceive of ethical values, it was not all a spiritual void. The 
psyche is said to be the repository of residues antedating homo 
sapiens. The psyche, however, is not a mystic entity serving as the 
-Khk between the mortal man and the immortal world-spirit. It is 
the subconscious part of the mind — a biological heritage, the store- 
house of experiences of the primitive man as well as of his ver- 
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tebrate ammal ancestors. The f)syche is not a mystic entity, because, 
as the subject of the science of psychology, it can be reduced to 
physico-chemical constituents, with which philosophy can build 
the bridge across the gulf between physics and psychology. The 
psyche, in other words, is the umbelical chord which binds man, 
with all his spiritual attributes, to Mother Nature — the physical 
world. All metaph)^ical concepts and ethical values, conceived and 
created by homo sapiens, are physically determined; the psyche 
is a daughter of the Mother Earth. 

Truth, therefore, is not a metaphysical concept. It is a matter of 
human experience. It is a matter of fact. Truth is correspondence 
with obejctive reality, — ^the relation between two objects of exper- 
ience. Therefore, it is the content of knowledge. The old saying, 
"knowledge is power," is not an empty phrase. It summarises the 
lesson of the entire human experience. The biological struggle for 
existence was a blind urge; man's struggle for freedom from the 
tyranny of the forces of nature was guided by his knowledge of 
nature. The one became successful in proportion to the increase 
of the latter. The biological heritage of the quest of freedom created 
already in the savage the urge for knowledge which gave him 
power to cany on the struggle against the forces of nature. The 
search for truth, therefore, is intimately associated with the quest 
of freedom as the essence of human nature. 


NOTES 

1. "The foundation of all understanding of sociological theory — that is 

to say, of all understanding of human life — ^is that no static mainte- 
nance of perfection is possible. This axiom is rooted in the nature 
of things. Advance or decadence are the only choices offered to man- 
kind The very essence of reality, that is, of completely real, 

is process. Thus, each actual thing is only to be understood in terms 
of its becoming and perishing. There is no halt in which actuality 
is just its static sdf, accidentally played upon by qualifications derived 

from shift of circumstances. The converse is the truth The pure 

conservative is fighting against the essence of the Universe." (A.N. 
Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas). 

2. J.B.S. Haldane, Facts and Faith. 

3. James Frazer, The Golden Bough. 
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4. My long and fairly systematic observation of animal behaviour, par- 
ticularly of cats, warrants disagreement with the view that animals 
are altogether incapable of what can be called conceptual thought. 
Rudiments of that human capacity are clearly discernible in them. 
Their behaviour is often determined by the memory of things not 
present in their field of vision. 

5. John Lubbock, Lord Aveburry, The Origin of Civilisation. 

6. Ibid. 

7. James Frazer, The Golden Bough. 

■ 8. Ibid. 

9. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions. 

10. Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture. 

11. E4ward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture. 

12. James Frazer, The Golden Bough. 

13. Lange, History of Materialism 

14. "The meaning of cultural progress is in a conflict between Eros and 
Death, between the Life-instinct and the Instinct of Destruction. This 
conflict is the essential import of life, and cultural progress is con- 
sequently to be described as the struggle for the existence of man- 
kind." (Sigmund Freud, Civilisation and Its Discontents). 
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THE LAW-GOVERNED UNIVERSE 


It is a veiy significant fact of tlte history of philosophy that Qiris- 
tian theology and scholastic learning, as represented by Thomas 
Aquinas, Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), Duns Scotus Erigena 
(C.810-C.877), William of Ockham (c.l280-c.l349) and others, con- 
ceived and developed the pregnant idea of a law-governed Uni- 
verse,^ which inspired the pioneers, like Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600), Cusa (1401-1464), Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) and 
Galileo (1564-1642), to lay down the foundation of modem science. 
Without that idea as its point of departure, no science would be 
possible. The germs of modem science thus grew in the womb of 
the dark Middle-Ages, which was dominated by the mysticism 
of a so-called revealed religion. Reason triumphed over faith in 
a stmggle which lasted for a whole millennium. 

But a much more significant fact is that, even during the first 
thousand years of the Christian era, reason was not altogether 
overwhelmed by faith. The breakdown of the antique social order 
created a spiritual chaos. That was a time when Freudian "par- 
anoiacs" sought "to set the world right by means of a fantasy which 
they proceeded to translate into reality."^ A mass fanta^ was 
creat^ by an increasingly large number of "paranoiacs" uniting 
to bring about a state of happiness by reforming painful and 
depressing realities in conformity with a delusion. Yet, the rational 
essence of human nature successfully weathered all those vicis- 
situdes, to reassert itself ultimately as the revolt of man against 
the Almighty C3od and his more powerful agents on earth. As a 
matter of fact, even the mysticism of a revealed religion is but a 
perverted form of rationalism inherent in human nature. Mysti- 
cism does not deny order in nature, but only ascribes it to the 
inscrutable will of God: It is too grand a sclteme to be compre- 
hended by human intelligence. 
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"The technique of religion consists in lowering the values of life 
and distorting the image of the real world in a fantastic way; and 
this presupposes the intimidation of the intelligence. By the force- 
ful fixation of a psychic iitfantilism and its incorporation into a 
mass fantasy, religions succeed in saving many people from an 
individual neurosis."® So, mystic religious belief is only a conso- 
lation for the tormented soul tossing in the stormy sea of uncer- 
tainty. That is a temporary predicament. The origin and history 
of religion are psychological problems; they are inherent in the evo- 
lution of the human mind. All attempts to solve these problems 
must begin not with gratuitous assumptions, such as "itis human 
nature to believe", but with obvious and elementary questions. 

"Why did human beings ever come to hold these opinions at 
all, arid how did they arrive at them? What was there in the con- 
dition of early man which made him frame to himself such abstract 
notions or one of more great supernatural agents of whose objec- 
tive existence he had certainly in nature no clear and obvious evi- 
dence? What first suggested to the mind of man the notion of deity 
in the abstract? And, how from tire early multiplicity of deities 
did the conception of a single great and unlimited deity first take 
its rise? Why did men ever believe there were gods at all; and why 
from many gods did they arrive at one?"^ 

Answers to these pertinent questions are to be found in a phil- 
osophical examination of the intellectuail development of the 
human race. The enquiry leads to the conclusion that religion was 
the refuge of frustrated rationalism Off the savage. In the absence 
of positive knowled^, eind owing tolthe impossibility of gaining 
it under the circumstances of the age, the attempts of the great 
ancient- thinkers — ^those foreruitners of science and philosophy — 
to explain nature rationally, w^ bound to be speculative. Only 
a few could rise to the dizzy heights of speculative thought, as 
distinct from "the fantasy of paranoiacs". But natural religion could 
not pennanently satisfy the curiosity of mankind at the dawn of 
civilisation. Adolescent human intelligence, generally, required 
something less infantile and more convincing. "Religion is the out- 
come of an effort to explain all things— -physical, metaphysical and 
moral— by analogies drawn from human society, unagmatively 
and synibolically considered. In short, it is a universal sociolog- 
ical hypodtesis, mystical in form."® 

More correctly, it is an intellectual hypothesis. Instinctively 
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believing that everything is caused, man must imagine causes of 
the objects of his experience, if he cannot discover them ; and the 
imaginary causes of the diverse phenomena must eventxially be 
traced to a final cause. Summarising the findings of " modem 
science of the history of religion", a discerning author of great com- 
petence writes: "The ideas of God and of the soul are the result 
of early fallacious reasonings about misunderstood experience."^ 

’ The logical view of the origin and evolution of religious thou^t 
is corroborated by the various definitions of religion given by rec- 
ognised authorities on the subject All those definitions can be cals- 
sified under two heads: " intellectual" and "affective". Herbert 
Spencer's definitiotv— "religion is the recognition of a mystery pres- 
sing for interpertation" — ^is the most representative of the former 
category."Mystery" and "interpertation" are the key words. Ever 
since the dawn of civilisation, man has been trying to interpret 
the mysteries of nature. The effort presupposes that the mysteries 
can be interpreted. Instinctive rationalism is the basis of that 
assumption. So defined, religion differs essentially little from 
science, which also proposes to explain the mysteries of nature. 
Only, for science, mysteries are as yet unknown relations and func- 
tions of nature, which are still to be discovered, known and 
explained. Explanation can be h 3 ;pothetical as well as empirical; 
religious interpretation of the mysteries of nature, however, is 
imaginary. The gods of the natural religion or the Supreme Being 
of mono^eism are analogous to the hypothesis of science. Thus 
conceived, religion is a backward stage of science — of the human 
quest for knowledge and tmth. Essentially, it is a rational system 
of thought, limited by the inadequate store of positive knowledge. 
When the available store of knowledge is not sufficient for setting 
up theoretically verifiable working hypotheses, the human spirit 
thirsting for knowledge necessarily f^ls back on imagination. The 
result is religion. 

This view of religion is further developed by other competent 
investigators in the field. For instance, Auguste Sabatier (1839-1901) 
came to the conclusion that religion "is a commerce, a conscious 
and vrilled relation, into which the soul in distress enters with the 
mysterious powers on which it feels that its destiny depends."^ 
This is a corroboration of the view su^ested above that religion 
is frustrated rationalism of the savage. The unknown relations and 
functions of nature are dedared to be b^ond firat reach of human 
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intelligence; they are determined by imaginary powers, who or 
which are not essentially different from man, because the latter 
can enter into relation with them. All the processes of nature, which 
envelop human existence, are determined; but man does not know 
how; therefore, he must depend on powers which are supposed 
to run flve mechanism of the world. Freud's picture of religious 
mentality brings out the salient point of Sabatier's conclusion. 

Anthropology is concerned with the primitive state of the race. 
Frazer's definition of religion, nevertheless, has a general appli- 
cation. He defines religion as the "propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed to direct and control 
the course of nature and human life."® The gods of natural reli- 
gion were propitiated by sacrifice; prayer in higher forms of reli- 
gion serves the same purpose. The point of the definition is that 
the basic assumption of religious thought, whether polytheistic or 
monotheistic, is that nature is a law-governed system, the laws 
may be ^ven by superior powers, but, in as much as they govern 
human life, and direct the course of nature, in the context of which 
human life is lived, they can be discovered. Therefore, Max Muller 
defined religion as "a department of thought". Belief and thought 
are not identical functions of the human brain. Thinking is a 
rational process. 

Turning to the affective definitions of religion, one must accept 
Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher's (1768-1834) definition as 
the most representative: "Religion is a feeling of absolute depen- 
dence upon God." The similarity with Sabatier's "intellecutal" def- 
inition is evident. How did the feeling develop? And how was the 
idea of an Almighty God conceived? The conception of an idea 
is again a rational process. The starting point of the evolution of 
the idea of God was the instinctive urge to discover the causes 
of natural phenomerui; eventually, the various superhuman agen- 
cies controlling the diverse phenomena of nature were traced to 
one supreme power. The metaphysical concept of a Final Cause 
is also a ration^ notion. Because, it excludes miracles, knmething 
coming out of nothing, which are the characteristic features of reli- 
gious ^lief. The feeling of absolute dependence results from the 
experience titat man cannot influence the processes of nature, 
which go in their own way, presumably according to their own 
laws. In that state of helplessness, man imagines a Supreme Being 
as tt»e Creattn* and the rul» of the world. Having thus imagined 
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the Fiml Cause, either anthropomorphically or mystically, man 
subordinates himself to its effects. He does not surrender to an 
esoteric faith, but to his innate rationalism. 

There is a significant corollary to Schleiermacher's definition of 
religion: "The religious sentiment is no doubt a feeling of depen- 
dence. But the feeling of dependence, really to give birth to reli- 
gion, must provoke in one a reaction — a desire for deliverance."^ 
Significantly enough, this implication of Schleiermacher's defini- 
tion is pointed out by an agnostic historian of religion. The feel- 
ing of devpendence is not coincident with religion; it precedes 
religion and gives birth to it The feeling that the microcosm (man) 
is dependent on the imperious laws of the macrocosm (the phys- 
ical Universe) is a secular feeling — a thoroughly rationalist view. 
That is the relation between religion and science, and it is a causal 
relation. Increasing knowledge of the relations and functions of 
nature progressively makes the feeling less poignant In the absence 
of that knowledge, the feeling of dependence, bom of experience, 
gets hold of the mind of man. He escapes the nemesis of the death 
instinct by completely surrendering himself to a saviour of his own 
imagination. 

The most significant point of the corollary to Schleiermacher's 
fideist rationalism is that absolute dependence on C3od represents 
^ urge for freedom. Man wants to know nature, because know- 
ledge will give him the power to be free from her tyraimy. Having 
failed to attain that secular objective, man of the pre-sdentific era 
surrenders to an Almighty God, hoping for deliverance with his 
help or by his grace. Religion thus, after all, is an expression of 
man's struggle against nature. There is nothing supernatural in it. 

Finally, we have the affective definition of William James 
(1842-1910): "One might say that religious life consists in the belief 
that there is an unseen order, and that our supreme good lies in 
harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto."^® So, even the arch- 
irrationalist of our time admits that religious thought is essenti- 
ally rational; the world is not enveloped in an inscrutable myst- 
ery; that there is an order. Order is a rational concept, and as such 
accessible to human intelligence. The point, however, is that even 
the most extravagant mysticism, if it tries to appeal to the reason 
of man, cannot get away horn the idea that ^e world is a law- 
governed system, and human life, being a part of the world, is gov- 
erned by reason. In other words, religion cannot get away from 
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biology. Therefore, Christianity was bound to outgrow its origi- 
nal m5^ticism and culminate in a rationalist theology, which 
inspired the rise of modem science. The grand idea of a law- 
governed Univetse is inherent in religious thought, and in cour^ 
of time crystallises itself as the solvent of all religions. There is 
the dialectics of the dynamics of ideas. 

In the nineteenth century, criticism of religion and religious phi- 
losophy was involved in a sterile controversy between "intellec- 
utalism" and "voluntarism". The controversy was sterile because 
it raised psychological problems which could not be solved in the 
atmosphere of the inadequate biological knowledge of the time. 
Philosophically also, the controversy was idle. Aristotle knew that 
there was no fundamental difference between intelligence and will. 
He described man as a "thinking desire". The urge underlying reli- 
gious sentiment is not surrender, but desire. The surrender to God 
is motivated by the desire for deliverance. The relation between 
intelligence and will was recognised by some metaphysicians of 
the nineteenth century. "Will is not merely a function which some- 
times accures to consciousness, and is sometimes lacking: it is an 
integral part of consciousness."^* Will is not an irrational impulse; 
the religious sentiment of absolute surrender to God is, in the last 
analysis, an intelligent act — an act committed with a purpose, 
believing that it will produce the desired result. 

With the rise of monotheistic religions, man begins to come out 
of the spiritual wilderness of mysticism; theology becomes a log- 
ical system in order to rationalise anthrop>omorphic monotheism. 
On ^e other hand, monotheism itself is a rational concept. Pri- 
mitve rationalism of the savage, the instinctive belief that every 
event is caused by some unseen power, populated the landscape 
with the numerous gods of natural religion. Monotheism followed 
as a corollary to that primitive rationalist view: The gods of nat- 
uxd rdigion, in their turn, must be traced to some cause. The search 
for the causes of the phenomena of nature ended in the notion of 
an Almighty Creator of the world. It is inherent in the logic of reli- 
gious thou^t that the idea of one God, the supreme architect of 
the world, should follow from pol)d:heism. 

When the God of gods is a matter of logical deduction, he can 
be conceived as the "Universal Reason", as was actually done by 
tlK heralds of Christian monotheism, such as Socrates and Platp. 
After them the idea of a Supreme God develops in the meta- 
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pities of Aristotle and the Pantheism of the Stoics; botii were 
antagonistic to the faith in a Creator. The Christian conception of 
God was anthropomorphic. The absurdity and naively of the con- 
ception, therefore, was shrouded in m)^ticism, revelation being 
a mystic cult. Otherwise, straight-forward, unabashed, anthrop- 
omorphic monotheism opens up the floodgates of rationalism. 
Ideunic monotheism, the most rigid and naivest form of the creed, 
had that consequence. Christiam, theology, though based upon the 
rational idea of a Supreme Being, conceived as the "Universal 
Reason", could defy reason so long as its monotheism remained 
confused by the trinitarian dogma. The confusion was not cleared 
until Arabic thought penetrated Europe to influence scholastic 
learning. As soon as Christian theology outgrew m5^ticism and 
became consitendy monotheistic, it heralded the rise of modem 
science by proclaiming that the Universe was a law-governed 
S3^tem. Tbe continuity of human thought, as the red thread run- 
niiig through the entire history of the human race, is remarkable. 

Tbe state of savagery is the intellctual infancy of man. In that 
state, primitve rationality takes the form of the belief in the voli- 
tion of invisible supreme powers behind the diverse phenomena 
of irattue. In course of time, experience reinforces reason, and man 
attains intellectual adolescence. The discovery that events in his 
immediate environments and of direct experience, such as the fall 
of stones, flow of water, rustling of leaves, movement of shadows, 
so on and so forth, are due to physical causes, enables man to out- 
grow the animistic belief of the savage. TTie religion of the prim- 
itive man progressively discards the infantile faith in the arbitrary 
volition of invisible pxswers, aind moves towards the doctrine of 
law, conceived as the providence. The intellecutal development 
is towards monotheism — ^the notion of an Almighty Being ruling 
the world according to reason or law. In the last analysis, mono- 
theistic religion is also a result of the rationality of man. 

Monotheism, however, did not grow directly out of the back- 
ground of the polytheistic natural religion. Metaphysical and moral 
thoughts, which followed the unsuccessful attempts of early 
science and philosophy, went, into the making of the monotheistic 
religions, p»articularly, Christianity. Therefore, even during the dark 
Middle-Ages, reason could not be altogether suffocated by blind 
faith; and eventually, it reasserted itself in the scholastic learning 
of great Christian theologians who heralded the Renaissance ^ 
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science and philosophy. The early fathers of the Christian Church 
took pride in pointing out the agreement between their doctrines 
and ^e principles of Greek philosophy. They asserted that faith 
and reason were not mutually exclusive. Many centuries later, 
scholasticism developed that doctrine into the notion of a law- 
governed Universe. 

The failure of ancient naturalist speculations gave rise to doubt 
about the possibility of positive knowledge. On the one hand, the 
belief in the gods of natural religion had been shaken by the bold 
speculations of the early philosophers, and on the other hand, in 
that atmosphere of intellectual unsettlement and scepticism, the 
attention of the thinking man was turned towards the problems 
of human life, which were in the reach of direct observation. The 
intellectual life of Greece, at that time, was dominated by the "wise 
men" known in history as tiie Sophists. The founder of that school, 
Protagoras, enunciated the dicbim; "Man is the measure of things", 
which came to be the guiding principle of Humanism throughout 
the subsequent ages. Sophist rationalism exposed the fallacies and 
absurdities of traditional beliefs, and compelled all thinking men 
to probe deeply iftto the problems of human life. Socrates was a 
keen student of the Sophists; but he was also a pious Athenian. 
Yet, he incurred the wrath of the priesthood and put on the mar- 
tyr's crown of thorns, because he laid the foundation of a mono- 
theistic theology. Above all, he was a rationalist. The terms "God" 
and "Reason" were used by him interchangeably. He differed from 
thq Ionian naturalists in that he deduced laws inductively, start- 
ing from man and his expreience, he restated the hunaanist doc- 
trine of Protagoras as follows: "The world is explained from man, 
not man from the unviersal laws of nature." He taught that the 
universal Reason which had created the world could be conceived 
only on the pattern of human reason. Anthropomorphic monothe- 
ism was only a step from the rationalist Humanism of Socrates. 
Indeed, he actually postulated "an architect of the world", and then 
proceeded to rationalise the concept. At that point, the threads of 
his thoughts were taken up by Plato, who elaborated the funda- 
mental doctrines of Quistian theology several hundred years 
before Christ. Early Christianity, thus, was not the ideology of slave 
revolt; nor later on, of Ronnan Imperialism. It resulted from the 
setback which Greek science and philosophy suffered in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the ancient world, which set a limit to the 
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possibility of acquiring positive knowledge. 

Plato develops the moral philosophy of Socrates, and found 
in the notion of one God a sanction for it. Placing reason above 
the world of sense perceptions, Plato, however, departed from the 
position of Socratic rationalism. Platonic Reason came to be a 
mystic conception; as such, it went into the making of the tele- 
ological view of the Universe, which was taken over by Christian 
theology. Nevertheless, Plato conceptually pictured the Universe 
as an interconnected system, mech^stic as well as teleological. 
Ideas represented the eternal laws of nature. Plato identified God 
with cosmic intelligence, which was co-existent with matter, but 
not antecedent to it. Qearly, all these doctrines, couched in a mystic 
terminology, can be fitted into a materialist philosophy. Yet, they 
constituted the philosophical foundation of Christian theology. 

From the proof of "intelligence and design", presented by all nat- 
ural objects, Plato inferred a teleological view of the Univers. "All 
in the world is for the sake of the rest, and the places of the single 
parts are so ordered as to subserve to the preservation and excel- 
lency of the whole; hence, all thin« are derived from the opera- 
tion of a divine intellecutal cause.'"^ That is a conceptual picture 
of the world as a law-governed system. Teleology is rationalism 
with the gratuitous notion of a Final Cause tacked on to it. 

Although Platonic teleology became more articulated in Aris- 
totle's doctrine of "Form and Matter", the latter was the fbtmder 
of the exact sciences: as such, he rejected the master's mysticism, 
and attached greater importance to the rational trends of Platonic . 
thought. Early Christianity was influenced by Plato's mysticism; 
but eventually, breaking away from oriental cults, it required a 
rationalist theology to triumph as a monotheistic religion. At d\at 
period of its history, Aristotle's logic and metaphysics became the 
foundation of Christian theology. His metaphysics, with its doc- 
trine of the fourfold cause, made a religious philosophy possible. 
Conceiving the Supreme Being as the absolute substaiKS, Aristo- 
tle put God in matter. Faith was thus reconciled with a rationalist 
view of the Universe. Quite inconristently with his view that exper- 
ience was the source of all knowledge, Aristotle asserted that the 
First Principle of the* Final Cause was accessible through exper- 
ience. Begiiming empirically, his sjretem degenerated into dog- 
matic speculations, whidi went into the making of the religious 
philosophy of the earlv Middle-Ages. His physics became meta- 
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physics. In the absence of the material possibility of acquiring an 
exact knowledge of things and their inter-relations empirically, 
forms (ideas) became the subject matter of investigation, the 
ii\strument of which was logic. Under such intellectual conditions, 
philosophy was bound to degenerate into wild speculations which 
fostered scepticism in healthy minds. In that intellectual chaos, the 
average man's mind was fascinated by the new faith heralded by 
the sage of antiquity. To overcome scepticism, speculative philos- 
ophy prepared the way to a higher form of religion — Christian 
monotheism. Aristotle's rationalism laid the foundation of Chris- 
tian theology, which was the result of a misapplied and perverted 
rationalism. With Plato, the idea of Ck>d was an ad hoc assump- 
tion, a, product of pxietic imagination; actually, a poslualte. Aris- 
totle placed God on an empirical backgrouiKl. He ratioiudised the 
idea of God. 

The intellectual life of antique society was overtaken by a spir- 
itu^ crisis. Socrates set up his moral philosophy to stop the rot. 
But having no authoritative sanction, Socratic ethics could not stem 
the tide of scepticism. The relativist ethics of the Sophists had a 
greater attraction. Plato sought to supply a supernatural sanction 
to the moral philosophy of Spates. But his "ideas" were too misty 
to carry any cpnviction with the sceptics. Aristotle's Final Cause 
served the piirpose Of stabilising the spiritual life by giving it a 
new orientation — a rationalised theology for a monotl^istic reli- 
gion. Aristotle derived morality from an immuatable First 
Principle — of Gqpdness and Truth, that is, from God. The Stoics 
took over Aristotle's ethics, but rejected the speculative elements 
of his as well as^lato's philosophy. Early Christianity was a com- 
bination of Hebrew monotheism and Stoic ethics. 

The Stoics combatted scepticism with the following argument: 
Everything unreasonable is dangerous. The pleetstures and pains 
of the body are to be disregarded ; only the pleasure and pain of 
the intellect are the concerns of man. By his passion, man is made 
a slave; his reason makes him free. It is his duty to overcome the 
senses and demise passions. Thus, man becomes free and virtuous. 

Early Christianity spread as the revolt of man against Roman 
despotism. It rose to satisfy an intellectual need and moral crav- 
ing of the time. A common misfortune had overtaken the people 
of the Roman world. Their faith in the ^ods of natural religion was 
undermined by the fact thet they could do nothing to help their 
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devotees. In the absence of any faith, demoralisation spread far 
and wide. In that depressing atmosphere, Christianity rose to 
declare the equality of all men before God. It was naturally hailed 
throughtout the Roman world, and very soon penetrated eveiy 
department of public life. Therefore, persecution failed; and 
Emperor Constantine the great (c274/280-337) embraced the new 
faith. Early Christianity was frankly contemptuous of learning, 
science and philosophy. But before long, it came under Platonic 
and Stoic influence. In the Patristic literature, mysticism mingled 
with Hellenic Rationalism. Some of the early Church Fathers, not- 
ably Augustin of Hippo (354-430), had been learned pagans before 
th^ became believing Christians. Nervertheless, in course of time, 
the Trinitarian controverqr, the dispute over the mjrstic cult of 
trans-substantiation, overwhelmed the rationalism of Platonic 
theology adopted by the early Christian Fathers. That setback was 
due to the fact that during that period Christianity compromised 
its monotheism in order to establish itself firmly in a pagan world. 

The dark ages, however, did not last as long as is generally 
believed even to-^y. The inroads of the barbarians from the North, 
and, two-hundred years later, the rise and dramatic spread of the 
Islamic power, dealt a staggering blow to the religion of miracle- 
mongeiing, idolatry and relic-worship to which Christianity had 
degenerated after the two centuries of Apostolic and Evangelist 
purity. No miracle happened to save Rome from the heathen . 
invaders from the North; nor could the saints arrest the spectac- 
ular spread of Islam as far as the Atlantic coast. The necessity of 
purif^ng Christianity was felt by the more intelligent and learned 
inhabitants of the Roman world. 

Early in the eighth century, the iconoclastic Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian (c.680-741) ascended the throne of Constantinople. His 
edicts prohibitir^ image worship marked the beginning of the 
efforts to purify Christianity and make a truly rnonotheistic reli- 
gion out of it That was the commencement of the Byzantine theol- 
ogy with its doctrine of twofold truth — one to be attained by faith, 
and the other by reason. The exploits of the Khaliphs must have 
convinced Emperor Leo that monotheism was a much more pow- 
erful religion; emd it is reported that he also acted under the influ- 
ence of two Jewish advisers. He was denounced by the orthodox 
as a Mohammedan and a Jew. That fact proved that the Byzant- 
ine theology resulted from the influences of the two monotheistic 
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religions— Judaism and Islam. The monks opposed Leo's icono- 
clasm, which was carried on by six successive Emperors over a 
period of hundred and twenty-five years. The monks were suc- 
cessful in their revolt against the reform, because they could sway 
the people steeped in ignorance and therefore given to supersti- 
tious beliefs. 

Iconoclasm was defeated in the East, but it triumphed in the 
West. There, the vulgarisation of Christianity outraged religious 
mea During the dark ages the monasteries had become the refuge 
of learning in the West. When the Arabs established themselves 
in Spain, ancient Greek philosophy, particularly the works of Aris- 
totle, penetrated Western Europe to inspire scholastic learning and 
a rationalist theology. The twelfth century saw Western Eufope 
pulsating with a new intellectual life. Ancient Greek philosophy 
and the Alexandrian science had pentrated Europe through the 
universities founded in Spain by the Arab conquerors. In the seclu- 
sion of the monasteries, many a profoundly pious man of great 
leamir^ was considering the crucial question whether or not the 
absurd dogmas of Christianity should not be thrown into the cruc- 
ible of reason. Not a few Church dignitaries themselves felt the 
urge to put religion to the test of reason. So potential and wide- 
spread was the resurgence of reason and philosophy that Rorhe 
was alarmed. Before long. Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand — 
c.1023-85 — thought that it was wise to take the rising scholastic 
learning under Apostolic patroiwge. One of the founders of scho- 
lasticism, Gerbert, rose to the papal throne with the name of Syl- 
vester II (c.945-l(X)3). He was a pupil of the Arabs, having gone 
to study at Cordova. 

As a matter of fact. Western Europe felt the impact bf resurgent 
ratioiulism even earlier than the twelfth century. Already in the 
nineth century, the German monk Gottschalk (c.805-869) ques- 
tioned the venerable dogma of predestination. A revolt of reason 
against authority was evidently involved in that controversy. John 
Scotus Erigena also lived at ^t time. He proposed to combine 
philosophy with religion, and made a pilgrimage to the birthplace 
of Plato a^ Aristotle. Holding that matter was also eternal, coex- 
istent with God, Erigena argued: "Reason is first in ruiture, and 
authority in time. For, although nature was created together with 
time, authority did not begin to exist from the beginning of nature 
and time. But reason has arisen with nature and time, from the 
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beginning of things. Reason itself teaches this. For, authority, no 
doubt, hath proceeded from reason, but reason not by any means 
from authority. And all authority which is not approved by true 
reason, turns out to be weak. But true reason, seeing that it stands 
firm and immutable, protected by its own virtues, does not need 
to be strengthened by any confirmation of authority 
The Trinitarian doctrine, established by the First Council of Nicea 
(325) which formulated that mystic cult of trans-substantiation, had 
prevented Christianity from developing as a purely monotheistic 
religion. With that dogma challenged, Christianhy outgrew the 
handicap of m 5 rsticism. The histoiy of thought had reached a point 
where mystic religion must join issue wi^h reason. Ute orthodox 
ecclesiasts, particularly of Itdy, made a desperate attempt to curb 
the growth of rationalism. In order to rationalise faith, they took 
over Erigena's philosophy, mixed it up with Aristotle's metaphys- 
ics, and Stoic pantheism, and conferred on the strange concoction 
the blessings of the Holy Scriptures. That was the rise of scholas- 
tic theology. But the subterfuge did not work. The doubt about 
orthodox religious ideas had spread too far and wide to be so easily 
silenced. There was a growing demand for orderly thought. The 
new method of drawing a distinction between faith and reason 
was fascinating. It allowed a considerable margin for rational 
thought, which thus grew under the stepmotherly patronage of 
the Church, and particularly in the seclusion of the monasteries. 

"The awakeining mind of the West was displaying, in an unmis- 
takable way, its propensity to advance. It became impossible to 
divert the onward ihovement, and on the first great question 
arising — that of the figure and place of the earth — a question dan- 
gerous to the last degree, since it inferentially included the deter- 
mination of the position of man in the Universe, theology suffered 
an irretrievable defeat. Between her and philosrahy, there was 
thenceforth no other issue than a mortal duel."^^ 

From the eleventh century, the University of Paris became the 
seat of scholastic learning.' The historic duel between faith and 
reason was now fought as the "Realist" and "Nominalist" contro- 
versy. Erigena's philosophy was developed by a series of bold 
thinkers, Roscellinus (c.l05()-1125) and Peter Abelard (1079-1142) 
being the most prominent. The early Church Fathers had taken 
over the Platonic doctrine of flie ’Universals" to give their orien- 
tal m 3 rstidsm a philosophical appearance. Roscellinus was the first 
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to challenge the reality of the "Universals", characterising them as 
mere names. He invoked the authority of Aristotle, who had 
refuted the Platonic doctrine. Orthodox Ecclesiasts were placed 
in a veiy awkward position. Because, they had also relied on Aris- 
totle's authority. Rqscellinus boldly declared that the Trinity of 
Quistian theology was incompatible with the unity of real exis- 
tence. He was accused of heresy and died as a mait^ to the cause 
of freedom and progress. 

But the spiritual upsurge was irresistible, and orthodoxy had 
to give in ground, though inch by inch. It received support from 
the most unexpected quarter. In his effort to combat the heresy 
of the "Nominalists" of the University of Paris, the cannonised 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm (c.l 033-1 109), fell back on the 
double-edged sword of Byzantine logic (of twofold truth) and "con- 
secrated the privilege of reason by showing the harmony between 
reason and faith."^ He, of course, conceded to reason only a 
secondary place, arguing that, to harmonise, two things did not 
need to be of equal status. But he did admit that all questions about 
the relation between faith and reason should be submitted to 
human intellect. The result of all such well-meaning or wilful 
efforts was to fan the flame of resurgent rationalism. Still for sev- 
eral centuries, it remained more or less under the tutelage of faith, 
(scholastic philosophy was religious philosophy); but at the same 
time, it undermined the authority of revealed religion, and blazed 
the trail of spiritual freedom. 

Abelard's famous book. Sic Et Non, could be called the Bible of 
"Nominalism". It stated, though in a circumscribed manner and 
through suggestions, the basic doctrine of scholastic philosophy. 
By the ingenious method of pointing out the contradictory opin- 
ions of the Church Fathers, Abelard proved that their doctrines 
were full of fallacies, and therefore could not stand the test of 
reason md intelligence. He insinuated that there was so much dis- 
cord and strife on doctrinal matters, because they referred to imag- 
inary things, and everybody imagined them in his own way. In 
an earlier work, Abelard discussed the doctrines of faith and myst- 
eries of religion without any restraint; nothing was too profound 
or too secret for his penetrating criticism. He was condemned by 
the Church not so much for his denial of the Trinity, as for his asser- 
tion of the supremacy of reason, which clearly represented a revolt 
against authority. As against his appeal to Rome, the lower ecclese 
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siasiical court, which had condemned him, argued: "He makes void 
the whole Christian faith by attempting to comprehend the nature 
of God through human reason; he ascends up into heaven; he goes 
down into hell. Nothing can elude him, either in the height above 
or in the nethermost depths; his branches spread over the whole 
earth. He boasts that he has disciples in Rome itself, even in the 
College of Cardinals. He draws the whole earth after him. It is time, 
therefore, to silence him by apostolic authority."^^ Abelard 
escaped the fate of being a mart^ by fleeing to the Islamic king- 
dom of Spain. 

"Nomii^ism" preached by Roscellinus as early as the dose of 
the eleventh century, was more profound than just the opinion of 
a schoolman. It was the light of philosophy breaking through the 
darkness of the Middle Ages; it was scepticism asserting itself 
against superstition and human authority, which dominated the 
mediaeval naind, it was an onslaught on the hierarchy of the 
Church as well as of the intellectual world of mystic theology. The 
birthplace of "Nonainalism", the University of Paris, gave birtih also 
to such disruptive doctrines: "There have been many truths from 
eternity, which were not God himself."^^ When held up as the 
author of the doctrine, Jean de Brescain a teacher in the Univer- 
sity, argued that the doctrine was true," only philosophically, not 
theologically". This subtle argument only provoked such outbursts 
as "the Christian religion prevents us from learning anything more" 
(than theology); "the only wise men in the world are the philos- 
ophers"; "the teachings of the theologians are based upon fables."^® 

The Arab Philosophers are to be thanked for quickening the intel- 
lectual resurgence in Western Europre. While Christian theology 
had taken over Platonic mysticism with some fragments of Aris- 
totle's logic and metaphysics, the entire volume of the philosoph- 
ical and scientific thought of anicent Greece was rescued by the 
Arabs from the ruins of the antique world; it was treasured and 
elaborated by a brilliant gallaxy of their philosophers. The severe 
monotheism of Islam made that grand achievement possible. The 
Almighty God of a monotheistic religion creates the world out of 
nothing; thereafter, He leaves it alone to go its own wi ^ ^aterfer- 
i% with secular affairs. He would come under the purview of the 
laws of the world, and thus compiromise His position. The Hindu 
doctrine of karma could have a similar implication; but Hindu- 
ism never became a monotheistic religion. Therefore, Hindu reli- 
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gious doctrines, since the fall of Buddhism, remained entangled 
in the wilderness of mysticism, and never promoted rationalist 
thought and securlar learning. 

Scholastic rationalism developed on the authority of the scien- 
tific works of Aristotle. To what a great extent the Arab philos- 
ophers contributed to that intellectual movement, can be judged 
from the well-known saying current in those days: "Nature inter- 
preted by Aristotle, and Aristotle interpreted by Averroes 
(1126-98)" — ^the greatest of Arab philosophers. In Averroism cul- 
minated the contest between faith and reason, despotic ignorance 
and free thought — a contest which had begun in the nincth cen- 
tury, when Erigena counterjjosed philosophy to theology. Aver- 
roes had been preceded by a succession of great thinkers equally 
bold and brilliant. Only one or two instances may be cited by way 
of illustration. A1 Ga2ali (c.1058-1111) was an older contemporary 
of Averroes. He had acquired scepticism from the ancient Greeks, 
and, having failed to derive satisfaction from religion, he "finally 
resolved to discard all authority". He declared: "My aim is simply 
to know the truth of things; consequently, it is indispensable for 
me to ascertain what is knowledge. Now it was evident to me that 
certain knowledge must be that which explains the object to be 
known in such a manner that no doubt can remain, so that in future 
aU error and conjecture respecting it must be impossible. Thus, 
when I have acknowledged ten to be more than three, if anyone 
were to say 'on the contrary, three is more than ten, and to prove 
the truth of my assertion, I will change this rod into a serpent'; 
amd if he were to change it, my conviction of his error would 
remain unshaken. His manoeuver would only produce in me 
admiration for his ability. I should not doubt my own know- 
ledge."'^ A1 Gazali arrived at the conclusion that no knowledge 
could possess such mathematical exactness unless it were acquired 
by sense perception. In reason he found the judge of the correct- 
ne^ of the sense perceptions. 

-Abubaker of Andalusia rejected the geocentric view of Ptole- 
mey three-hundred years before Copernicus. It is recorded that 
he had worked out "an astronomical system and principle of celes- 
tial motions; that in his system all movements were verified; and 
that no error resulted." A treatise elaborating Abubakeris astro- 
iKHnical theories was written after his death by his pupil Alpetra- 
gius. That book prepared the way for the revolutionary discovery 
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of Copernicus. Abubaker's hypothesis was recognised as an 
immense contribution to astronomical research, and scholastic sci- 
entists, like Albertus Magnus (c.l 193-1280) and Roger Bacon 
(1214-1294), belonging to different schools, equally relied uf)on the 
work of Alpetragius. 

Not only in science and philosophy, but, in religious thought 
also Europe was influenced by the impact of Arab learning. Owing 
to the intermigling of a variety of national cultures— Jewish, Ass)t- 
ian, Persian, Roman, Egyptian, and Indian Greek — ^the Muslim 
world, during the earlier centuries of its history, breathed the spirit 
of cosmopolitanism. So long as peoples live apart, they regard each 
other's religions as a mass of absurdities. Qoser contact breaks 
down the wall of ignorance, and mutual imderstanding and respect 
becomes possible. It stands to the credit of the Arab philosophers 
that they, for the first time, conceived the idea of a common divine 
origin of religions as well as that of a law-governed Universe. 
Having learned from the Assyrians, Egyptians and Greeks, Arab 
scientists assiduously cultivated astronomy for centuries. The 
study of the celestial mechanism logically suggested the idea that 
the world was a cosmos. That grand idea was not repugnant to 
a rigidly monotheistic religion with an anthropomorphic God who, 
by his very nature, could not pervade the whole world so as to 
interfere with its life whimsically at any time, anywhere and in 
any manner. A personal God can, according to temperament, only 
watch or contemplate his creation, the inhabitants of the world 
come under his jurisdiction only on the Day of Judgment. Until 
then, they are free — as free as mortals ever can be. 

With a cosmopolitan spirit ard the advantage of the most rig- 
orous monotheism, the Arab philosophers made the bold sugges- 
tion that all religions represented efforts^of the human mind to 
solve the mysteries of life and nature. They added that the efforts 
more reconcilable to reason were die greater, nobler and more sub- 
lime. 

By the twelfth centuiy, there commenced the process of a rad- 
ical change in the conception of the world. The belief in super- 
natural agencies began to be shaken by an ever increasing 
knowledge of nature, and knowledge of nature revealed that it 
was a law-^verned system. The ancient belief in the possibility 
of science was restored. European intelligence and learning took 
up the threads of enquiry into the mechanism of nature, broken 
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off on the fall of Alexandria (389 A.D.) under the blow of Christian 
bigotry. Dogmatism was challenged by doubts; venerable articles 
of faith were questioned by reason and intelligence. The Divine 
Will operating arbitrarily, defying all attempts of explaiuition or 
understanding, began to be replaced by invariable laws of nature. 
Under the impact of knowledge and learning, radiating from the 
Islamic world, particularly, the Uruversities of Spain, and also 
imjselled by the curiosity and intellectual urge of resurgent Europe, 
theology rationalised itself, and thus became the solvent of reli- 
gion. The theological! doctrine of a Providential Will legalised, so 
to say, the notion of iratural laws, and thus made the basic con- 
tribution to the resurgence of scientific enquiries. By substituting 
the anthropomorphic God with the intellectual concept of an 
impei^nal Supreme Being or First Principle or Final Cause, scho- 
lastic philosophy tacitly identified the laws of nature with the Pro- 
vidential Will. The former could be deduced from observed facts, 
amd verified experimentally; whereas the latter was no more than 
a postulate. Consequently, human intelligence became more 
attracted to the study of natural laws. 

History has honoured Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus Erigena, Albertus Magnus, Peter Abelard and William of 
Ockham, as the prophets of the spiritual liberation of Europe from 
the tortuous experience of the dark Middle-Ages.. Bacon was the 
first to grasp dearly that philosophy should be identified with 
sdence, and based upon the increasing knowledge of the invar- 
iable and universal laws of nature. Thomas Aquinas, who was can- 
noiused by the CHurfch, was a metaphysician of the Aristotelian 
school. He pressed teleology as against theology. He preached the 
doctrine that God had granted nature a certain measure of auto- 
nomy; in other words, nature had laws of her own, which oper- 
ated indej^ndently of any supernatural interference. Therefore, 
togehter with Albertus Magnus, Ik advocated that philosophy and 
the knowledge of nature should no longer be under the tutelage 
of religion As against Augustin, the most illustrious of the early 
Church Fathers, who had held that knowledge was the result of 
divine illumination, Aquinas referred knowledge to sense percep- 
tions. John Scotus Erigena Stocked the world of his time by boldly 
posing the tendentious question— "Can matter think?" Albertus 
Magnus, the prince among the scholastic philosophers, demon- 
strated the operation of natural laws, and therefore was denounced 
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by the QiurcK and feared by the ignorant people as a sorcerer and 
magincian. He drew a clear line of demarcation between natural 
knowledge and theological knowledge. Finally, Ockham was an 
out-and-out free thinker. With little ambigtiity, he separated ques- 
tions of philosophy from the questions of faith, and strenly kept 
the latter away from interfering with reason. He even went further 
to express doubt about the theological view of the Universe, He 
declared: "In the question of divine intelligence, being the first effi- 
cient cause of all that exists, as a philosopher, I know nothing about 
it, experience not instructing us in what way the cause of causes 
operates, and reason having neither the power nor the right to pen- 
etrate the divine sanctuary." 

The idea that the world was not a standing miracle, but a law- 
governed system thus resulted from the rationalist Christian theol- 
ogy and scholastic learning. The concept of law at that time was 
largely theological: it was conceived as the operation of the Will 
of God. But reason having reasserted itself, the operation of the 
divine laws of nature was no longer a matter of blind faith. Grow- 
ing curiosity to understand how the laws of nature operated, was 
indeed still frowned upon by religion; but it could no longer be 
altogether suppressed. That curiosity promoted the ties of modem 
science. 

The thousand years from Constantin to Columbus were not an 
intellectual void. The intellectual resurgence at the close of the 
Middle-Ages cannot be directly connected with the rise of the 
bourgeoisie. Its root can be traced, as has been done in outlines 
in this chapter, through the movement of ideas taking place long 
before the appearance of the bourgeoisie to struggle against the 
Lords, temporal and spiritual, who amongst themdeves dominated 
the economic life of Europe. The economic life of Europe was stag- 
nant; but the movement of ideas was not suspended. On the Con- 
trary, the spread of Christianity was a powerful movement of ideas, 
which brought the barbarian hordes within the orbit of the coming 
. civilisation. The rise and radiation of klam alk) took place during 
that period of econorruc stagrration. Yet, human history reotods 
no greater dramatic adventure of ideas. Padua was situated near 
Venice; but Paris was the capital of a barbaritin feudal l^gdom. 
And fie subversive doctrines radiated from there. Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600), Copernicus (1473-1543), GaKleo (1564-1642), Kepler 
(1571-1630) and even Descartes (1596-1650) were all bom arid 
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brought Up in the atmosphere of rationalist Christian theology, 
which conceived, albeit theologically, the grand idea of a law- 
governed Universe. Their relation with Euclid (c.300 B.C.), Arch- 
imedes (287-212 B.C.), Hipparchus (2nd century B.C.), Aristarchus 
of Samothrace (c.214-c.l45 B.C.) and other scientists of Alexan- 
dria, who lived a thousand or more years previously, can be more 
convincingly proved than Vasco-da-Gama's circumnavigation of 
the world, Columbus' discovery of the New World, or the open- 
ing of trade routes to the East. There is no causal connection 
between the rise of modem science and philosophy and the rise 
of the bourgeoisie. Science and philosophy developed as the result 
of man's age-long quest for freedom and search for truth. The 
bourgeoisie, later on, patrorused them because they served their 
purpose. The relation was accidental, not causal. 
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Chapter JV 


THE REVOLT OF MAN 


The characteristic feature of modem civilisation is the progres- 
sive triumph of science over superstition, reason over faith. The 
struggle had been going on ever since the dawn of history. Even 
during the dark Middle of Ages, when scientific knowledge 
acquired by the ancient Greeks was nearly forgotten, rationalism 
asserted itself in the form of scholastic Christian Theology which 
conceived the ground idea of a law-governed Universe and thus 
prepared the ground for a revival of science. "The most profound 
and penetrating of the causes that have transformed sociejy is a 
mediaeval inheritance."^ 

But the telelogical order of the Middle Ages was like the order- 
liness of a prison house: the world, indeed, was not a standing 
miracle; but everything in it was predetermined by a Divine Pro- 
. vidence, and all terrestrial affairs were to be govern^ by the eccles- 
iastical not only for man regaining the freedom of thought, will 
and action, but also for enabling him even to hear "the audible 
voice of God", which was his own conscience. 

The revolt of man, known as the Renaissance heralded the 
modem civilisation. It took place over a period of two hundred 
years from the middle of the fourteenth to that of the sixteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, it was a much longer process. The 
revivid of science began a century earlier with Roger Bacon and 
Albertus Magnus. They, on their part, had been inspired by the 
Arabian scholars who had kept the fire of scientific research burn- 
ing while Eutope was merged in the darkness of ignorance during 
the four hrmdred years between the conquest of Rome (455 A.D.) 
by Genseric (c.39(M77) and the restoration of the Western Empire 
by Qiarlemagne (742-814). 

The revival of science, however, was not the specific significance 
of the Renaissance. It created an intellectual atmosphere in which 
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the germs of scientific knowledge could again fructify. A mech- 
anistic cosmology had to shake the faith in a teleological order 
before the grand conception of a law-governed Universe could give 
birth to modem science. The ecclesiastical authority had to be chal- 
lenged so that man could remember that God had created liim after 
his own image, and consequently hear the voice of God in his own 
conscience and realise the alnughtiness of God in man's sove- 
reignty, dignity and creativeness. Created after the image of God, 
man was destined to be godlike. 'The rejection of ecclesiastical 
authority, which is the negative charactristic of the modem age 
begins earlier than the positive characteristic, which is the accep- 
tance of scientific authority."^ 

Claudius Ptolemaeus' (Ptolem 5 r. 2nd century A.D.) Almagest was 
rescued by Harun-Al-Rashid in 800 A.D. Since then it was revised 
by a succession of Arab scientists. The new scientific knowledge 
reached Europe centuries before Copernicus publiscd his epoc- 
making work. Yet, the knowledge remained in possession of clo- 
istered individuals who, in deference to the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, dared speak only in a subdued voice and an equivocal 
language. Nearly two hundred and fifty years separated Coper- 
nicus from Roger Bacon. During that period, the intellectual life 
of Europe liberated itself from the ecclesiastical authority. That was 
the period of Renaissance. A successful stmggle for spiritual free- 
dom created an intellectual atmosphere congenial for the revival 
of science. Heliocentrism laid the foundation of a mechanistic cos- 
mology and caused a profound change in the intellectual outlook 
of Europe. 

"With a shcirp gesture of impatience, Europe turned away from 
the vast literature of conrunentaries and glosses which the plants 
of the Middle Ages had inscribed in letters of opium on tablets 
of lead. Insensibly, mankind acquired a new attitude towards 
knowledge itself. Authority no longer meant unending wonders, 
generations grew up for whom truth was not a complete thing, 
already given in ancient books, but a secret yet to be retrieved from 
the womb of time."® 

It has been said that the discoveiy of the new world enabled 
Europe to come out of the dark Middle Ages. But the consequence 
of the discovCTy of the heaven by Copernicus was much more rev- 
olutionary and far-reaching; and that great revolution, perhaps the 
greatest of all times, resulted from yet another great, discovery — 
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the dicoveiy of antiquity. That great discovey was made during 
the hundred and sixty-two years between Petrarch (1304-1374) and 
Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536) by a brilKant galaxy of poets, 
painters, critics, essa}dsts, historians and philosopher s, who called 
themselves Humanists. Standard bearers of the revolt of man 
against the tyrarmy of the terrestrial agents of God, if not always 
against God himself, they appealed to the tradition of pagan anti- 
quity. For them, the world appeared "no longer as a vale of tears, 
a place of paiirful pilgrimage to another world, but as affording 
opportunities for pagan delights, for fame and beauty and adven- 
ture. The long centuries of asceticism were forgotten in a riot of 
art. poetry and pleasme."^ 

The neo-Platonic doctrine of the logos was taken over by the 
Greek Fathers of the Church as the philosophical foundation of 
Christian theology. But the Biblical dogma of creation, most pro- 
bably interpolated subsequnfly, could not be reconciled with 
Plato's view in that respect. Not only Plato, but also the Greeks 
generally, held that creation out of nothing was impossible. They 
conceiv^ creation as an artifice or architectural feat of God. The 
substance out of which God created the world was given — as eter- 
rwl as God himself. St. Augustine disowned the Hatonist tradi- 
tion of Christian theology, and shifted it on to the foundation of 
pure (blind) faith buttressed on the authority of Aristotle. The tele- 
ological view elaborated by scholastic rationalism reduced man 
to the helpless position of a mere cog in the vast wheel of the law- 
governed Universe. 

The men of the Renaissance revolted against that degradation. 
They turned to the Platonic and Epicurean views of life. Believing 
that the conscience of man was the voice of God, they claimed free- 
dom of acting according to their conscience; and, as any action pre- 
supposed the will to act, they also proclaimed freedom of the will. 
If man was the noblest creation of God, godliness was inherent 
in him; he was free to will, act, create, and enjoy the beauties of 
his creation. "A new type of man began with Petrarca, men accus- 
tomed to introspectio, who selected their own ideals, and moulded 
their minds to them. The mediaeval system could prepare them 
for death; but seeing the vicissitudes of fortune and the difficul- 
ties of life, they depended on the intellectual treasures of the 
ancient world, on the whole mass of accessible wisdom, to develop 
themselves all round."® 
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But it was neither an uncritical revivalism nor slavish imitation. 
Petrarch devised the method rediscovering a world long hidden 
behind a thick veil of fanciful legends and allegories. The classics 
had to be interpreted by reason freed from the fetters of scholastic 
logic and ecclesiastical learning. So interpreted, the culture of anti- 
quity was a display of human dignity and of human reason in an 
atmosphere of intellectual and moral freedom. Humanism of the 
Rettaissance thus was inspired by "those elements of spiritual free- 
dom and intellectual culture without which the civilisation of the 
modem world would be impossible. The study of Greek implied 
the birth of criticism, comparison, research. Systems based on 
ignorance and superstition were destroyed to give way before it. 
The study of Greek opened philosophical horizons far beyond the 
dream world of the Churchmen and the monks; it stimulated the 
germs of science, suggested new astronomical hypotheses and indi- 
rectly led to the discovery of America. The study of Greek resus- 
citated a sense of the beautiful in art and literature."^ 

The significance of the Renaissance has been differently assessed 
by various historians. Voltaire (1694-1778) described it as the 
"bright light of liberated reason which shone in contrast with the 
era of priestly t}Tarmy". He represented the view of the eighteenth 
century rationalisits, who traced their descent from the 
Renaissance — of antiquity, of literature, of art^of humanism. Jules 
Michelet, who first us^ the term Renaissance, together with Henry 
HaUam (1777-1859), also held that Renaissance was a reassertion 
of classical rationalism as against the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, reli- 
gious philosophy and Gothic art of the Middle Ages. The Renais- 
sance continued to be the source of the inspiration of European 
culture until the reaction after the French Revolution advocated 
a Catholic revival. 

Another view traces the roots of the Renaissance to the Fran- 
ciscan religious revival. According to it, the distinctive features 
of the Renaissance culture — ^individualism and creative spirit orig- 
inated in the mysticism of the Middle Ages. While some belong- 
ing to this school went to the extent of claiming that the 
Renaissance was the outcome of the mediaeval Germanic culture, 
further research led to the conclusion that an intellectual ferment 
had been going on ever since the tenth century. The intellecutal 
development of Europe was riot completely interrupted during 
the Middle Ages; there was a continuity ever since the dawn of 
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civilisation. 

Burckhardt' s (1818-97) Cioilisation of the Renaissance in Italy was 
published in 1860. Since then the positive elements of the med- 
iaeval Christian culture have been more fully appreciated. The 
book still remains the standard work on the subject. Burckhardt 
describes the Renaissance as a general awakening and rebirth of 
intellect and human personality: the traditions of scholastic learn- 
ing with supernatural sanction were rejected in favour of a return 
to the pre-Christian pagan ways of rationalist and scientific think- 
ing. "By the side of the Chruch, which had hitherto held the coun- 
tries of the West together, there arose a new spiritual influen<fe 
which became the breathe of life for all the more instructed minds 
in Europe... The logical notion of humanity was old enough — ^but 
here the notion became a fact."^ 

Throughout the Middle Ages, learning remained confined to clo- 
isters and schools under the patronage of the Church. The men 
of the Renaissance challenged that spiritual monopoly. The human- 
ists claimed not only to have an independent judgment based on 
classical learning, but also a free and rational understanding of 
the religious traditions. One of the more impetuous among them, 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), for instance, exclaimed: 

"God made man at the close of the creation, to know the laws 
of the Universe, to love its beauty, to admire its greatness. He 
bound him to no fixed place, to no prescribed form of work, and 
by no iron necessity, but gave him freedom to will and to move. 
'I have set thee free', says the Creator to Adam, 'in the midst of 
the world that thou mayest 'the more easily behold and see that 
all is therein. I created thee, a being neither heavenly nor earthly, 
neither mortal nor immortal, only that thou mayest be free to shape 
and overcome thyself. Thou mayest sink into a beast, and be bom 
anew to the divine likeness. To thee alone is given a growth and 
a development depending on thy free will. Thou bearest in thee 
the germs of a universal life."® 

The significance of the Renaissance undoubtedly was profoundly 
revolutionary; but it was a revolution in the realm of ideas and 
values which destroyed the moral sanction of the feudal order, 
and consequently prepared the ground for the social and political 
upheavals of the following centuries. From the fact that the Renais- 
sance approximatdy synchronised with the rise of the trading dass, 
it is deduced that individualism and humanism were principles 
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of the ideology of the bourgeoisie. Historically, that is not true. 
The Renaissance was a huinanist reoiml; it invoked the humanist 
tradition of the pagan culture of the Greco-Roman antiquity. Indi- 
vidualism is an equally ancient principle of libertarian thought. 
The Renaissance declared the dignity and sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual on the authority of the Sophists Epicureans, Stoics and also 
of early Christianity. A careful study of the economic conditions 
of the early Middle Ages shows that there was no causal connec- 
tion between the rise of the trading class and the Renaissance; that 
humanist individualism was not a mere superstructure, nor a jus- 
tification, of any particular economic system. 

The four hundred years from the conquest of Rome in the middle 
of the fifth century by the barbarians under Genseric, and the rise 
of Charlemagne in the nineth century, could be called the Dark 
Age, when Europe was sunk into an intellectual coma. The fall 
of the Roman Empire of the West was soon followd by the dra- 
matic rise of the Islamic power which, having mastered the Berb- 
eiy coast, conquered Spain. At the iame time, the Norman raiders 
blockaded the northern and westerrtqoasts of the continent. The 
cumulative result of those events was that, by the nineth century, 
completely landlocked Europe relapsed into agrarian economy. 
Since the days of the Phoenicians, the Mediterranean had been the 
great artery of European trade. With the Arabs sitting astride that 
ancient channel of traffic, the commercial activity of Europe nec- 
essarily declined. "The interruption of commerce brought about 
the disapperance of the merchants, and urban life collaspsed."^ 
It is generally believed that the situation remained completely 
static until the first crusade at the end of the eleventh century. The 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea was indeed not open for Euro- 
pean trade until then. But even after its main basin had come 
under the domination of the Arabs, the Byzantine fleet managed 
to keep the Adriatic and the Aegean Seas open for a limited traf- 
fic with the Italian coast. Venetian traders under the protection 
of the Byzantine Empire, which until then had resisted the Islamic 
power, resumed traffic even with Africa and Syria by the end of 
the nineth century. The merchants of Pisa and Genoa also conti- 
nued the struggle with the Arabs for the control of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Early in the eleventh century, the Genoese seized Sardinia, 
and a Pisan fleet defeated the Arabs in the Strait of Messina. In 
the middle of the century, the Pisars entered the port of Palermo, 
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while the Genoese appeared on the African coast. 

If the Italian traders could not be kept out of the Mediterranean 
for long, the blockade of the northern coast was also broken soon 
enough. By the end of the nineth century, there "we find a mar- 
itime and commercial activity which is in striking contrast with 
the agricultural economy of the continent....The Vikings were pir- 
ates, and piracy is the first stage of commerce. So true is this that 
from the end of the nineth century, when their other ceased, they 
simply became merchants. On the other hand, the Swfedes 
moved eastwards, and following the trade route along which 
ancient Greek merchants used to carry amber from the Baltic, they 
reached the Balck Sea by the Middle of the nineth century. There 
developed a brisk trade in furs and honey as well as slaves. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Baltic and the North Sea 
became the scene of busy commercial navigation. Numerous ■, trad- 
ing posts were established along the coast line between the mouths 
of the Vistula and the Elbe. The port of Hamburg was one of them. 
From those ports, Dai\ish ships traded with Britain. The discov- 
ery of old English, Flemish and German coins in the basin of the 
Baltic proves that at the time of King Canute (first half of the ele- 
venth century) there were trade relations between the moutl®^ 
the Thames and the Rhine the eastern coasts of the Baltic Sa and 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 

In the twelfth century, Flanders and Brabent were the most pro- 
sperous i trading, countries of Europe. As a centre of trade, Bruges 
outshined all other towns of the time, and came to be called "the 
Venice of the North". Pirenne, however, is of the opinion that it w^ 
"a misnomer, for Venice never enjoyed the international impor- 
tance which made the Flemish port unique". The trade between 
Flemders and Italy was carried overlemd imtil the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Genoa and Venice established direct maritime relations 
writh Bruges. Even during the dark Middle Ages, there must have 
been a trading class in landlocked Europe to act as the middle- 
men between Flanders and Italy. The Hansa towns were prosper- 
ous trade centres: the Hairseatic League was a powerful 
commercial combine, which dominated the political life of those 
towns and their neighbourhoods. The commercial middle class of 
Germany colonised- the southern and eastern shores of the Baltic 
before the Teutonic Knights conquered those Slav countries. As 
early as the middle of the twelfth century, the Hansa League was 
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the medium for the exchange of goods between the steel yards 
of London and the fairs of Nijninovgorod. 

"The volume of mediaeval commerce corresponded to an eco- 
nomic activity whose magnitude is sufficiently vouched for by the 
ports such as Venice, Genoa, Bruges, by the Italian colonies in the 
Levant by the shipping of the Hanseatic towns, and by the devel- 
opment of the Champagne fairs. Economists who have assever- 
ated the iiwignificance of mediaeval commerce have pleaded in 
support of their argument the absence of a class of capitalist mer- 
chants in Europe previous to the Renaissance. They may be dis- 
posed to make an exception in favour of a few Italian firms, but 
it is the exception that proves the rule...JNumbers of retail dealers 
were to be found among the petite bourgeoisie of the towns, but 
it would be fantastic to reduce the exporters and bankers to their 
level. Only those who are completely blinded to reality by a pre- 
conceived theory can deny the importance and influence of com- 
mercial captialism from the beginning of the economic Renais- 
sance... M^iaeval sources place the existence of capitalism in the 
twelfth century beyond a doubt."^^ 

A certain 2Utnount of commercial activity had been going on in 
the South as well as in the North even during the previous two 
centuries. "By the beginning of the twelfth century, the trade and 
industry of Western Europe had sufficiently recovered from the 
interruption caused by the Saracens. The great historic cities of the 
Roman Empire, whose population had been depleted through the 
destruction of sea-borne commerce, began to recover something 
of their former numbers and effluence. Villages grew into walled 
towns. Suburbs of merchants and craftsmen spread themselves 
around the castle or borough. The merchants and craftsmen orga- 
nised themselves in guilds and began to demand conditions under 
which money could be safely made. In broad outline, they claimed 
to be permitted to compound for their own farm or taxes, to be 
permitted to make their own by-laws, to have their civil suits tried 
in their own courts and within their own walls, to be able to select 
their own officers, and that residence for a year and a day within 
a town or a borough should be regarded as free."^^ 

That is a picture of the rise of the bourgeoisie, which is said to 
be the social basis of the RenaissaiKe — ^its economic motive force. 
The ph^u)menon was not limited to Italy: the whole of Western 
Europe was entering the peripd of a great sodal upheaval — ^the so- 
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called bouigeois revolution. The trading class had entered the field 
of industrial production outside Italy. Flanders and Brabant were 
economically the most advanced countries of Europe. Yet, Italy 
had the privilege of producing what is called the ideology of the 
rising bourgeoisie. The Renaissance culture flowered there; Italy 
was the scene of the historic revolt of man against God and His 
agents on earth, while "in the rest of Europe religion remained, 
till a much later period, something given from without, and in prac- 
tical life egoism and sensuality alternated with devotion and 
repentence."^^ 

The spirit of the Renaissance was exactly contrary to the hyp- 
rocritical piety and sanctimonious cant that characterised the cul- 
tural atmosphere of the other European countries. The spirit 
breathed by "these intellectual giants, these representatives of the 
Renaissance, show in respect of religion, a quality which is common 
to youthful natures. Distinguishing keenly between good and evil, 
they yet are conscious of no siit Every disturbance of their inward 
harmony, they feel themselves able to make good out of the plas- 
tic resources of their own nature, and therefore they feel no repen- 
tence. The need of salvation thus becomes felt more and more 
dimly, while the ambitious and the intellectual activity of the 
present either shut out altogether every thought of a world to come 
or else cuase it to assume a poetic instead of a dogmatic form."^* 

Evidently, there was no causal connection between the Renais- 
sance and the rise of the bourgeoisie. It is true tiiat Florence, a 
centre of trade and banking, was the home of the artistic aspect 
of the Renaissance culture. But the Medids belonged rather to the 
mediaeval aristocracy than to the rising bourgeoisie. They were 
too closely connoted with the Vatican to desire the dissolution 
of the established order, to which they themselves also belonged. 
Genoa and Venice were more bourgeois; and their contribution 
to the Renaissance was not much. Veiuce was the typical home 
of vulgar materialism. Its rulers pursued the objects of enjoying 
life, in the camal sense, of creating the most lucrative luxury indus- 
tries and of carrying on maritime trade to make money and more 
money. In cultural history, the mediaeval republic of the Doges 
did not occupy a place of honour. In the creation of general cul- 
ture was here wanting, and spedally that enthusissm for classical 
antiquity."^® 

Nor did Venice contribute anything to original thinking, and 
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literature received but indifferent patronage there. Not until the 
sixteenth century did Venice recognise the value of Petrarch's poet- 
ical works. But by that time, much of his works left as a leagacy 
to Venice had been lost owing to negligence. Indeed, untill the later 
half of the fifteenth century, humanist culture was but inadequately 
represented in the republic of the merchant princes. There was 
nothing original in Venetian culture. Not one of the great men of 
the Renaissance was a native of that mercantile city. "The aptitude 
of the Venetians for philosophy and eloquence was in itself not 
less remarkable than commerce and politics; but this aptitude was 
neither developed in themselves nor rewarded in strangers, as it 
was elsewhere in Italy There was a general intellecutal back- 
wardness in the first bourgeois republic, compared to the other 
parts of Italy under despotic rulers. And the Church was not 
responsible for that deplorable state of things. In Venice, the clergy 
was completely under the government; yet the barbarous belief 
in the relics of the Saints prevailed. The State had a markedly 
theocratic complexion. The Doge was vested with a semi-clerical 
status. 

On the other hand, the feudal tyrants of Southern Italy were the 
first to patronise the men of the Renaissance; and later on not a 
few of the great humanists were graced with the benediction of 
the Pope. At least two of them actually ascended the holy throne, 
and there was a succession of "Renaissance Popes." 

Apart from Emperor Frederic II, the most remarkable figure of 
the Middle Ages, Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily (1396-2458) who 
became the king of Naples in 1443, was a promoter of the Renais- 
sance. In addition to George of Trebizond (1395-1484) and 
several other Greek scholars together with Lorenzo Valla 
(c.1407-1457) and other humanists resided in the court of Naples. 
They were all paid handsomely. Yet, the king used to remark: 
"It is not given to pay you, for your work would not be paid 
for if I gave you the fairest of my cities; but in time I hope to 
satisfy you." While appointing Giannozzo Manetti (15th cen- 
tury) as his secretary, Alfonso said; "My last trust I shall share 
with you." When it appeared that Alfonso might become 
the king, become Pope Pius II, wrote: "I would rather have that 
Italy attained peace under his rule than under that of the free dties." 
Federigo (d.l482), the Duke of Urbino, himself a great scholar and 
student of science, was another princely patron of the Renaissance. 
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He was fully conversant with the entire scientific knowledge of 
the time and desired its practical application. Some of the Sforzas, 
Francesco (1401-1466) and Ludovico the Moor (1451-1508) partic- 
ularly, also took keen interest in intellectual matters, and had their 
children educated in humanist culture. 

The Renaissance was a phase of man's age-long struggle for free- 
dom, and freedom is an ideal concept. It was a chapter in the cul- 
tural history of mankind, which had its own logic and own 
momentum. The Renaissance was inspired more by the human- 
ist, rationalist and scientific ideas of the ancient Greek civilisation 
than by the economic interests and political ambition of the med- 
iaeval trading class. 

Rationalism and the spirit of enquiry had been penetrating the 
seats of learning of Europe ever since the eleventh century. The 
modest beginning under the reign of Charlemagne (742-814) led 
to the rise of the Paris University which, by the beginning of the 
twelfth century, became the scene of the great controversy between 
Realism and Nominalism. That controversy was the manifestation 
of an intellectual ferment which disturbed the placidity of reli- 
gious orthodoxy and ecclesiastical bigotry. Famous Nominalists 
like Roscellinus, Abelard, An^lm and Occam, were the pioneers 
of Renaissance Humanism. Aberlard was actually condemned by 
the Church as an heretic. His pupil, Arnold of Brescia, was the first 
to raise the standard of revolt in Rome. Those men all belonged 
to the clergy and lived in the atmosphrer of theological learning. 
They did not have the remotest connection with the bourgeoisie, 
which was still to rise — two hundred years later. The University 
of Oxford was founded at the end of the twelfth century by a group 
of scholastics who had studied in Paris. In quick succession, 
numerous similar seats of learning sprang up in France, Italy and 
England. "They were the results of a spontaneous popular move- 
ment carried out under the shelter and direction of the Church.”^^ 
Disruptive ideas to blossom in the Renaissance were incubated 
in the mediaeval seats of learning. 

Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon lived early in the thirteenth 
-century. The one is known in history as "great in magic, ^greater 
in philosophy and greatest in theology", while the other, as the 
"admirable doctor" who ushered in the age of reason and revival 
of science. Bacon also was accused of magicail practices. Demon- 
stration of scientific knowledge was in those days confounded with 
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magical power. Albertus Magnus was great in magic because he 
made not only chemical experiments (then called alchemy), but 
also observed botanical phenomena in hothouses. His treatise on 
plants was the best work on natural history written since Aris- 
totle and until the Renaissance.’^* 

Of the two basic ideas of original Christianity, that of man was 
completely eclipsed by that of God during the early Middle Ages, 
when the minds of the few educated men were absorbed in theol- 
ogy. The current of European culture was fed by three different 
streams of thought— Greek philosophy, the tradition of the Roman 
Empire, and Christian religion. After the fall of Rome, Christian- 
ity, which was the newest, became the predominating factor. The 
renaissance of the European mind, after several centuries, as evi- 
dence by the rise of scholastic learning, represented resurrection 
of the pagan tradition of Rome. Scholastic learning celebrated the 
dignity of human reason. The second basic idea of original 
Christianity— that of man and his relation to God — ^began to 
emerge out of the thick mist of theological mysticism. Even during 
the earlier centuries, the Latin learning of the schoolmen revived 
the memory of Virgil (70-10 B.C.) and Cicero (106-43 B.C.), who 
represented the spirit of ancient Humanism. But the cultural tra- 
dition of the Roman Empire, after all, was a reflection of the great- 
ness of Greece. The European mind therefore, had to go back to 
that fountain-head to draw inspiration for a new spirit of creativ- 
ity. Ancient Greek learning had culminated, on the one hand, in 
the scientific achievements of the Alexandrain period and, on the 
other, in the ethical ideas of the Epicureans and the Stoics. This 
latter current flowed into the tradition of pagan Rome. 

Epicurus (341-270 B.C.) divided philosophy into physics and 
ethics, and subordinated the former to the latter, although Epi- 
curean physics provided a metaphysical sanction for the freedom 
of the individual. His ethics was humanist; his philosophy was 
the art of enjoying life; i^ had no concern for death or the power 
of the Gods whom he called the products of delusion; it was indif- 
ferent to the future, because there was nothing after death, the soul 
being a congerie of atoms which dissolved into its, constituents. 

Notwithstanding their mysticism, the Stoics developed ethical 
ideas which were also humanist. They taught: Live accoridng to 
reason: since the world is compsoed of matter and God, who are 
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the reasons of the world, live in harmony with nature: as reason 
is supreme in nature, it ought to be so in maiL Our existence should 
be intellectual, and all bodily pains and pleasures should be 
despised. A harmony between the human will and universal 
reason constitutes virtue. 

Both the currents of ancient Greek thought reached Italy — ^Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophy directly, the rationalism and scientific 
knowledge through the Arabs. Therefore, the renaissance of the 
European mind attained the climax there. While in the rest of 
Europe it remained a smouldering fire, breaking out in flames here 
and there, in the form of the heretical movement, and finally stul- 
tifying itself in Lutheran neo-dogmatism and Calvinist philistin- 
ism, which resulted from the Reformation. 

The teachings of the great rationalist scholastics, who invoked 
the humanist spirit of early Christianity as also of the culture of 
pagan Rome created a stir throughout the world to Latin Chris- 
tianity. There was a growing demand for a reform of the Church, 
moderation of the ecclesiastical authority and liberalising of the 
dogmatic orthodoxy. The demand expressed itself in the heretical 
movements wWch, originating in the south jof France (Langue- 
doc) under the irnpact of Islam in Spain, spread form England to 
Bohemia. John Wydif (c.1320-1384), John Huss (1374-1415), Jerome 
of Prague (c.1371-1416), Arnold of Brescia and others, accused of 
heresy, and many martyred on that charge, heralded the final 
triumph of the Renaissance in Italy. The establishment of the men- 
dicant orders with the object of suppressing the heretical move- 
ment destroyed the faith in the possibility of reforming the Church. 

Originally, Christianity represented the revolt of man against 
the tyranny of the Jewish God and despotism of imperial Rome. 
The Sermon on the Mount contained the highest moral ideals ever 
conceived by human imagination. Christianity was to establish in 
the world a moral order as conceived by the Greek Sages. The belief 
was confirmed by the early Church Fathers adopting Platonic 
theology and Stoic philosophy. For nearly a thousand years, Chris- 
tianity satisfied the spiritual need of its devotees and the Church 
was the refuge of learning and culture. 

Eventually, ecclesiastical Christianity belied all the promise. 
Natural religion had convinced man that the Gods were constantly 
looking after his affairs; Christian monotheism could not carry that 
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comforting conviction. The ways of its God were believed to be 
mysterious. Under neo-Plantonic influence, in the early Middle 
Ages, Christianity took over a good deal of Oriental mysticism. 
But the oridinary religious man felt the need of the protection of 
some anthropomorphic supernatural power. To satisfy that need, 
Christianity, having abandoned its original simplicity and taken 
over a heavy ballast of mysticism, had to develop an elaborate 
theology to explain the ways of God so as to prove tlat he was 
actively interested in the affairs of man. The parallel develop- 
ment was tfie rise a priesthood as the intermediary between man 
and his God. The institution of the Seven sacraments embraced 
all the important events of the life of the faithful, and completely 
subordinated him to the priest, who alone was authorised to per- 
form the mystic ritual. Finally, Thomas Aquinas expounded the 
doctrine that the power over the soul of man had been conferred 
on the priest by tiivine ordinance; The priest was entitled "to make 
the body of Christ, to act in the person of Christ." The elevation 
of the Pope to a superhuman and supernatural position was the 
logical consequence of the mystification of Christianity and the 
rise of an all-powerful priesthood. 

An almost godly character and position were conferred upon 
the High Priest, who had originally been only the Bishop of Rome. 
It was assumed on the authority of patristic Scriptures that the 
Pope occupied the place of Christ in the mystical body of the 
Church, which embraced heaven, earth, the dead and the living. 
Original Christianity had promised man salvation; ecclesiasticism 
and the spiritual domination the priesthood meant death for ntuin. 
The rebirth wais a return to paganism. 

Describing the degeneration of the Church. Burckhardt writes: 
"Safe in the sense of her inviolability, she abandond herself to the 
most scandalous profligacy. She levelled mortal blows against con- 
science and intellect, and drove multitudes of the noblest spirits 
whom she had inwardly estranged into the arms of unbelief and 
despair." The Renaissance was the result of that inward estrange- 
ment. Despair turned man's eyes to paganism. To enjoy life hear- 
tily was the spirit of the Renaissance. It was maintained that the 
world was destined to happiness as against the Christian view of 
its misery and evly destruction. Renaisance Humanism rose in 
revolt against the Christian inspiration to the other side of the pious 
centuries of vain theological disputations, papal tyranny and 
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priestly profligacy. 

The priest was the head of the Christian soul. The man of the 
Renaissance refused to be herded, and dared take his soul in his 
own care. Christianity had taught man that the springs, mountains, 
woods, were the home of evil spirits. The man of the Renaisance 
shook off the fear of demonical powers. Passionate love of nature, 
appreciation of her beauties was the most powerful expression of 
the revolt of man. The spirit of the new culture was expressed 
vividly in the early Latin poems of the "Qerici Vagantes", who 
had inherited the secular and sacrelegious traditions of the Lang- 
guedoc poets. Referring to those early Latin poems, composed 
mostly by unknown and obscure clerg3anen, Bruckhardt writes: 
"A frank enjoyment of life and its pleasures, as whose patrons the 
gods of heathendom are involed, while Catos and Scipios hold the 
place of the saints and heroes of Christianity, flows in full current 
through the rhymed verses. These Latin poems of the twelfth cen- 
tury with all their remarkable frivolity are doubtless a product in 
which the whole of Europe had a share. Here is a reproduction 
of the whole ancient view of life — ^the same unstable existence, the 
same free and more than free views of life, and the germs at all 
events of the same pagan tendencies in their poetry." 

Given the background of that tradition of spiritual revolt and 
emotional abandon, the Renaissance was naturally remarkable for 
its passionate worship of beauty and partiality for the joys of life. 
"It was the aesthetic against the ascetic", as Lord Acton lias 
described the spirit of the time. All the historiaixs, notwithstand- 
ing differences of opinion in other respects, marvel at the Renais- 
sance art. At the same time. Humanism has been criticised for its 
indifferent, callous negative attitue towards morality. To challange 
clerical judgement by boldly posing in practice the problem of the 
relation between ethics and aesthetics, was an outstanding feature 
of the Renaissance culture. It was, however, not a new problem, 
arbitarily created by the wantonness of the men of lax morality. 
The problem is as old as philosophy, and therefore can be traced 
all the way back to the dawn of the history of human culture. The 
Greeks were very much concerned with it, and offered several 
Solutions— Peridean, Platonic, Epicurean, Stoic. On the basis of the 
experience of a nullenium of Q^stian culture, the problem arose 
again in the context of the atmosphere of a general spiritual crisis. 
Reacting to that crisis, the Renaissance humanists had to face the 
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problem courageously. Their approach was practical. They did not 
theorise about the relation between ethics and aesthetics; they lived 
a life which indicated a solution of the old problem. It confronted 
them in a somewhat different form, as the conflict between ascet- 
icism and aesthetics. 

Medieval Quistian culture, with the sanction of Stoic tradition, 
had identified virtue with asceticism. The world was regarded as 
a vale of tears, everything in it sinful. The more one resisted the 
temptations of life, the nearer he came to God, and the greater was 
the chance of salvation. Such a view of life naturally killed all incen- 
tives for man to live as man. The ideal was approximation to saint- 
liness, and as that ideal could not be attained, or even honestly 
pursued, by the average run of mortal men, virtue became the veil 
of hypocrisy. Apparently cherishing the sublime ideal of divine 
truth, in practice, the pious Christian lived a life of lies. The world 
was populated by pseudo-saints and sanctimonious censors of 
everj^ng natural, everything human. If the entire Christian world 
was not to be converted into a menagerie of maniacs, trying sin- 
cerely or fraudulently to be saints or angels, or a vast laboratory 
for experiments with untruth and hypocrisy, a revolt against what 
passed as virtue and morality was the urgent need of the moment. 
Even a sanctimonious Protestant historian had to admit it sub- 
sequently. "I know not whether any man of sound 
rmderstanding— -nay man, not led astray by some fantom, can ser- 
iously wish that this state of things had remained unshaken and 
unchanged in Europe; whether any man persuades himself that 
the will and power to look the genuine, entire and unveiled truth 
stadily in the face could ever have been nurtured under such influ- 
ences. Nor do I undestand how any one could really regard dif- 
fusion of this most singular condition of human mind as conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of the human race."^5 
Humanism rose as the response to that spiritual crisis. The 
supematuralism of the mediaeval Christian culture was opposed 
with naturalism. H God had made man after his own image, the 
flesh could not be impure, its desires could not be sinful, and to 
satisfy them could not be immoral. Humanism was neither 
immoral nor amoral. It rejected the nnorality which identified virtue 
with asceticism, which would kill humanness for the sake of a vain 
quest for saintliness. A new standard of morality was set up; it 
was naturalism; man being a part of nature, to enjoy the gifts of 
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nature, according to her laws, was virtuous; to act otherwise, was 
vice. The relation between aesthetics and the: naturalist concep- 
tion of ethics is evident. By offering a practical solution of an old 
problem of cultural history. Renaissance Humanism promoted 
such a riotous development of art. 

Leonairdo da Vind h452-1519) wrote in his now famous Not- 
ebook: "I have always sought for first 'prindples, as to how nature 
works in herseF, and how I may approach her, how the eye knows 
the variety of things, how our visual power works, how visual 
images came about, and in what manner the theory of sculpture 
and painting should be framed." 2 o 

Sdentific observation of nature was the fouiKiation of the Renais- 
sance art. It was not consistent with Quristian ethics which iden- 
tified virtue with ascetidsm — ^the vain attempt to suppress natural 
desires. One could not obey the law of nature, enjoy her beauties, 
reproduce in works of art his emotional response to those beau- 
ties, unless he realised that he was a part of nature, as such sub- 
ject to her laws, and that the experience of the joy of life qualified 
him to enjoy the beauties of irature. With the humanists, art thus 
became an emblem of moral truth. 'Tt was conceived as an alle- 
gory, a figurative expression which under its sensuous form con- 
cealed an ethical sense." Renaissance art was not a mere 
imitation of nature, but discovery of reality which, for Human- 
ism, was the moral truth. 

That is quite evident from its development; and the moral sig- 
nificance of the Humanist aesthetics cannot be fully grasped unless 
the process of its evolution is carefully followed. The earlier Renais- 
sance artists were mostly friars; Dante himself was rather a rep- 
resentative of mediaeval supematuralism than of the dawning 
humanist naturalism. Yet, just as Beatrice was more of a woman 
of flesh and blood, belonging to this "vale of tears", than a mere 
divine apparition, so did the religious subjects of the paintings of 
the early Renaissance artists gradually come closer to Ae flesh and 
blood of human life, until we reach Tide's Madonna, who was 
so veiy far ^m the ; idealisedl Holy Mother of the Quistian asce- 
tic conception, not to mention Leonardo's Mona Losa with the bew- 
itching, if not wicked, smile. 

In his treatise on painting, Leonardo writes that an artist must 
amalgamate his mind with the mind of nature, because only then 
he can innagine the purpose, gauge the emotion bdund eveiy 
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movement of the subject. Naturalism, the refusal to assume any 
transcendental mystery behind nature thus was the inspiration of 
Renaissance art; and naturalism was an ethical attitude inasmuch 
as it rejected asceticsmas the measure of virtue. "The self-assertion 
of the Humanists was open and unashamed; man was to train him- 
self like a race horse, to cultivate hinnself like a flower, that he might 
arrive soul and body to such perfection as morality might 
covet."22 

The Renaissance humanists were not indifferent to morality; but 
they refused to practise vice as virtue; they set up a new standard 
of ethics and created new moral values in their works of art. Nev- 
ertheless, to the superficial student, the early Humanist attitude 
towards ethical problems does appear to be negative. They rejected ; 
old standards, which claimed supernatural sanction; but they did 
not discover any alternative sanction for morality. Until morality 
found a secular sanction, it could not be divorced from religion 
or some sort of transcendentalism, without creating an ethical 
chaos. Humanism did create the impression of such a moral chaos, 
although the Reiuiissance art suggested the theory of a spontane- 
ous secular morality, which could be elaborated only on the basis 
of the subsequently acquired biological knowledge. In this respect 
also, the genius of Leonardo anticipated future intellectual devel- 
opment by three hundred years. He wrote that nature was rwt only 
governed by law, but also the laws could be discovered by man, 
and they operated in each higher organism as "the rule of mind." 

Why did the intellectual awakening noticeable throughout West- 
ern Exuope ever since the eleventh century reach its climax in Italy? 
The question becomes all the more puzzling when it is noted that 
during the two hundred years (1350-1550) when "Italy produced 
an output of art, scholarship and literature such as the world had 
not seen since the gjory of ancient Anthens,"^ the rest of Europe 
appeared to relapse into slumber. The fifteenth century was intel- 
lectually barren, not only in England, but also in Rrance. Germany 
was still struggling out of her baitxariah past. The question has 
occupied the mind of historians, and different answers have been 
suggested. 

One fact, however, has not beert sufficiently noted. During those 
two huitdted years, which may be characterised as the Golden Age 
of Europew culture, national States were rising and consolidat- 
ing themsdves in Western Europe, while Italy was in a state of 
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political disorder. That fact seems to throw light on the relation 
between culture and nationalism. It is true that the Italian Renais- 
sance produced a Machiavelli, who has gone down in history as 
the prophet of nationalism. But as a man of the Renaissance, Mach- 
iavelli was much greater; he was also a humanist, and as such cos- 
mopolitan. Humanism and cosmopolitanism were the two> 
logically interlinked strands of the Renaissance culture. Something 
like nationalism grew in Horence towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. A certain school of historians deplores that a nascent 
irational culture was swamped by Renaissance humanism. Dante 
is believed to have been the bard of nationalism. But he was the 
first to seek inspiration in pagan antiquity, which was certainly 
not nationalist. Socrates wore the crown of martyrdom because 
he did not believe in the national ^ds of Greece; Plato was not 
a good citizen; Xenophon was a positively bad one; homlessness 
was a pleasure to Diogenes. Drinking deep in the fountairJiead 
of the comsmopolitan tradition of the ancient humanists, Dante 
sang: "My country is the whole world." Petrarch has been cred- 
ited with the saying: "Wherever a learned man fixes his seat, there 
is his home." According to Petrarch, cosmopolitanism was the 
expression of the "tranquillity of soul" which remained untouched 
by everything that troubled the patriotically inclined. Cosmopol- 
itanism, the attitude of those whose interests were personal and 
not political, or also of those who adopted a non-political stand, 
became fashionable among the humanist intelligentsia. Lorenzo 
Ghiberti (c.1378-1455), for example, held: "Only he who has learned 
everything is nowhere a stranger; robbed of Ws fortune and with- 
out friends, he is yet the citizen of every country, and can fear- 
lessly despise the changes of fortune." GalioUus Martius, who was 
rescued tom the clutdtes of the Inquisition by Lorenzo Medici 
(1449-92), wrote; "The man who walked uprightly and acted 
according to the natural law bom within himself would go to 
heaven, whatever nation he belonged to." Those were the repre- 
sentative views of the men of the Renaissarrce.^^ 

Apart tom its cosmopolitanism, which was a logical corollary 
to humanism, the Rerudssance culture was interrsely individual- 
ist, and as such came to be the source of inspiration for all lib- 
ertarian movements in subsequent times. Leone Battista Alberti's 
(1404-1472) dictum — ^"men can do all things, if they will" — becarrie 
famous for generations to come. The respect for the digrrity of the 
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individual, the belief in the aeativeness of man, the passionate 
defence of the freedom of will, — ^these characteristics features of 
the Renaissance culture resulted from the influence of the ancient 
literature. "This period first gave the highest development to indi- 
viduality, and then led the individual to the most zealous and thor- 
ough study of hiinself in all forms and under all conditions. The 
mode of conceiving and representing both the individual and 
human nature in general was defined and coloured by that influ- 
ence."^® 

Michelet also had reached a similar judgment about the signi- 
ficance of the Renaissance culture. "To the discovery of the out- 
ward world, the Renaissance added a still greater achievement by 
first discerning and then bringing to light the full, whole nature 
of man."^® 

It was thus neither an afflorescence of the Italian national cul- 
ture nor an ideology of the bourgeoisie. It was the revolt of man — 
the universal man casting off the fetters of religion, claiming the 
heritage of the entire human culutre, whose vision and creative- 
ness could not be confined to national boundaries. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boecacdo, Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Alberti, Pietro Are- 
tino (1492-1556) and many others of the brilliant galaxy of human 
genius who together composed the Man of the Renaissance — the 
universal man, the archet;^ of the future of a free huinanity, did 
not belong to any coimtry, any class, any age. Embod 5 dng the cul- 
ture of the past, they created a new culture which heralded a future 
still to come. 

The political state of Italy in the fourteenth century was con- 
genial for the unique phenomenon because it precluded the pos- 
sibility of the rise of any power which, on the fraudulent pretext 
of representing a collective ego, would demand sacrifice of the man 
of flesh and blood. The Oiurch was discredited; the Vatican was 
seriously weakened by its own wickedness; there was no rvational 
State; nor was there any class to claim the leadership of the estab- 
lished order, which happened to be a disorder, or to herald a new 
order to be ruled by Ae liberator.. 

After the death of Frederic n in tlre'foiuteenth century, Italy was 
broken up into a number of Qty States, and the southern part of 
the Peninsula came under the rule of a number of despots — 
soldiers of fortune. In order to consolidate their position, they 
sought alliance of the men of talent, presumably imitating Char- 
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lemagne. Poets, scholars and scientists adorning their courts were 
expected to endow a legitimacy upon the upstarts. Many of them 
were exiles from the North — ^Mlan, Florence, Venice — ^homes of 
the rising bourgeoisie. Dante was one of them. Giotto de Bondone 
(1266-1337) also shared with Dante the patronage of Grande della 
Scala of Verona — one of fl\e eailiest despots of Southern Italy. "The 
Italian despotisms do not appear to have stunted the free expres- 
sion of human spirit or to have intrcxiuced habits of servility and 
abasement."^^ 

In that atmosphere, birth lost significance. Only merit counted. 
Mediaeval society, whether arist<XTatic or ecclesiastical, was ridden 
by consideration of birth. Only men of noble birth could have a 
place of honour. In fourteenth century Italy, birth distinctions dis- 
appeared. Learning and talent secured the highest place in soci- 
ety. Aristotle had laid down: "nobility rests upon excellence and 
inherited wealth." Dante revised the philosopher of mediaeval cul- 
ture and declared: 'Nobility rests upon personal excellence or on 
that of predecessors." Talking with his ancestors in heaven, he 
argues that "nobility is but a mantle from which time is ever cut- 
ting something away, unless we ourselves add daily fresh worth 
to it."^* Later on, Dante identifies nobility with the capacity for 
moral and intellectual eminence, and calls nobilita the sister of fU- 
osofia. 

That was the starting point of Renaissance humanism. New 
values were created. It held that birth decided nothing as to the 
goodness or badness of a man. Gian Francesco Poggio Bracciolini: 
(1380-1459) exclaimed: "There is no other nobility than that of per- 
sonal merit." Other great humanists agreed with him. In the Middle 
Ages, man was conscious of himsdf only as member of a race, 
people, family or a guild. The Renaissance taught him to realise 
his individuality — ^the basic unit of any collective existence. "Man 
became a ^iritual being."^® 

Another factor which contributed to the triumph of the Renais- 
sance in Italy was the impact of the rationalist and scientific 
thought of the Arab scholars. After’ the downfall of the ancient civ- 
ilisation, its positive outcomes— scientific knowledge and ration- 
alist thought — ^were inherited by the Arabs. Early (Zhristianity, 
particularly of the African Patristic period, was contemptuous of 
science aixi philosophy. The libraries of Alexandria were destroyed 
and Hypatia (d.415) murdered on the order of Bishop Theophilus, 
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three hundred years before the Muslims captured that seat of 
ancient learning and scientific enquiry. In the beginning of the sixth 
century. Emperor Justinian (48^565) closed all the schools of 
Athens, and drove away the teachers who flew to Syria, Mesop- 
otamia and Persia. From them, the Arabs learned the teachings 
of the Greek philosophers. The heritage of anicent culture even- 
tually reached Europe through Spain and Italy. The Arabs not only 
rescued Greek learning from the ruins of the ancient civilisation, 
buried deep under the debris of Christian bigotry; their scholars 
and philosophers also greatly added to the precious heritage before 
it reached Europe to herald a new culture and a new civilisation. 
The Nominalists of the Paris University, who were the first to shake 
the foundation of Christian orthodoxy, echoed the Arab philos- 
opher Avicenna (Ibn Sina. 908-1037) who had first raised the ques- 
tion about the relation between the Universals and the particulars. 
The Arab philosophers were generally inclined towards empiri- 
cism; therefore, they made substantial contributions to the scien- 
tific knowledge inherited from the Greeks. By the nineth century, 
the most impxsrtant Greek works on science had been translated 
into Arabic. The greatest of the Arab thinkers, Averroes (Ibn Rushd. 
1126-98), was recognised in the Middle Ages as the most autho- 
ritative commentator of Aristotle, he held that, while the soul per- 
ishes with map's brain, reason was immortal and therefore, by 
cultivating ree^n, man can enter into a communion with the Uni- 
versal and Etet^nalvlt was in the form of Averroes' rationalism that 
Arabic thought influenced European intellect through Spain. 

Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Emperor Frederic H, the 
three most outstanding personalities of the Middle Ages, were dis- 
ciples of the great Arab thinker. Averroism was condenmed by 
Christian orthodoxy as the source of the most arrant heresies. But 
apart from historic^ly heralding the Renaissance, rationalist scho- 
lasticism and the heretical movements were like streams of clear 
water running into the sand. 

The influence of Arab thougiht in Italy was more dynamic. There, 
the European mind directly felt the impact of its iconoclastic and 
sdentiBc aspects. In the thirteenth century the University of Padua, 
was the centre of intellectual life in nortlwm Italy. Under the influ- 
eiu:e of sdrolastic rationalism that centre of mediaeval learning 
became "a strong fortress of barbarism, and struggled against 
humardsm until the seventeenth century."^ 
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It is instructive to note that the University of Padua was patro- 
nised by the merchant princes of Venice. That fact throws li^t 
on the relation between Ae rising bourgeoisie and the Renaissance. 
Scholastic rationalism freed the human mind from the rusty chains 
of Quistian orthodoxy, but at the same time forged a new chain, 
the autliority of Aristotle as interpreted by Averroes. The soul of 
man was liberated from the tutelage of the priest. But his mind 
still remained fettered by a blind faith in terrestrial authorities. 
Freedom of the will had no meaning unless it led to freedom of 
action. Spiritual liberation must express itself in man becoming 
conscious of his sovereignty, of his creativeness, which knew no 
bounds. The heritage of ancient (lulture could not become the 
source of inspiration for a new stage of human development, unless 
rationalism was reinforced by humanism. In Padua, the ration- 
alists struggled against the physicits until scholasticism collapsed 
under the frontal attack of the humanist Petrarch. Dante repre- 
sented the transition from mediaevalism to modernism. He was 
the first romanticist, should the men of the Renaissemce be so char- 
acterised, because they dared take destiny into their own hand and 
felt that each had the power to shape the world he wanted to live 
in. 

The strongest impetus to the Renaissance came from the South 
of Italy. The scientific knowledge of the Greeks considerably 
expanded by the Arab scholars, came to Europe through that way. 
While Padua remained the stronghold of scholastic rationalism, 
Salerno became the centre of scientific learning. Until the seven- 
teenth century, medical students from ^11 parts of Europe flocked 
there to learn the teachings of Hippocrates and Galen, elaborated 
by the researches of their Arabic pupils. The ethnological concep- 
tion of a privileged Qmstianity was weakened by the contact with 
the new vigorous faith preached by the Arabian Prophet. That 
unsettling and revolutionary impact was felt directly and more 
strongly in the South of Italy. 

"The knowledge and admiration of the remarkable civilisation 
which Islam had attained was peculiar to Italy from the time of 
the Crusades. This qrmpathy was fostered by the half- 
Mohammedan governments of some Italian princes and by con- 
stant commercial intercourse with the Eastern and Southern Medit- 
erranean. In the thirteenth century, the Italians reco^sed a 
Mohammedan ideal of nobleness, digivity and pride."®^ 
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Emperor Frederic II, who had left the inhospitable northern cli- 
mate of Germany for the sunny olive groves of southern Italy and 
Sicily, could be called the foster-father of the Reriaissance. Him- 
self a highly cultured person, he was a friend of the enlightened 
Saracens, a protector of learning and promoter of scientific stu- 
dies. His court at Palermo set the model for the courts of the 
despots of Southern Italy, which were adorned by the presence 
of great humanists. In the tradition of his famous grandfather, 
Frederick Batbarossa (c.1125-1190), Frederic n continuously waged 
a war against the Popil and instigated the Italian princes to defy 
the authority of the Vatican. As a token of their defiance, the prin- 
ces patronis^ secular learning and promoted Humanism. "It was 
upon the same territory (Southern Italy) that the spirit of freedom 
first took its rise in Europe. For, that strip of land in lower Itally 
and specially Sicily, was then the native home of enlightened minds 
and the cradle of the idea of toleration."^^ 

While they were appealing to Plato in their struggle against 
rationalist scholasticism, which invoked the authority of Aristo- 
tle, the humanists were also Epicureans. Their individualism was 
based on the Epicurean as well as the Stoic tradition. While Pla- 
tonic humanism and the scientific knowledge of the Greeks came 
to Italy through the intermediary of the Arab scholars and think- 
ers, Epicureanism as also the Stoic view of life had reached there 
direc% centuries ago and deeply influenced the intellectual 
atmosphere of Rome immediately ^fore the advent of Christian- 
ity. During the dark ages following upon the sack of Rome by the 
barbarians from Germany, the works of 'Epicurus were destroyed. 
But the writings of Qcero and the didactic poems of Lucretius 
(c.96-55 B.C.) had survived the furore of Christian piety. The 
Renaissance humanists not only welcomed the message of ancient 
Oeece received through the Arab scientists and philosophers, but 
also drew upon the native tradition of pagan antiquity. From 
Qcero and Lucretius, they inherited the Epicurean vision of a god- 
less Universe and of pleasure derived from virtue. Already in the 
twelfth century. Epicureanism had become the bugbear of the 
Church. It was condemned as heresy throughout Italy. When Flor- 
ence was largely destroyed by fire twice in the middle ages, the 
calamities were characterised as "divine judgement on the heresy 
of the luxurious and gluttonous sect of Epicureans."® Lorenzo 
Valla, a younger contemporary of Petrarch, wrote a 'Discourse on 
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Pleasure" which scandalised the hypocritical clergy and the blas- 
phemous Vatican, but was read avidly in the cultivated courts of 
the rebellious princes. Dante testifies to what an extent the Epi- 
curean view of life had influenced the cultural atmosphere of Itdy 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Inferno was populated 
by two classes of sinners — ^heretics and the Epicureans. The great 
humanists of the fourteenth century (Petarach, Boccaccio, Valla, 
etc.) were deeply influenced by the writings of Cicero and Seneca 
(c.4 B.C.-65 A.D.). 

The Epicurean stamp on the humanist view of life and the 
Renaissance culture in general in unmistakable. Nevertheless, not 
a few of the most enthusiastic apostles of the new culture belonged 
to the Church, including some members of the monastic orders 
created to act as the "spiritual police" — ^to protect Christian ortho- 
doxy and ecclesiastical authority against rationalism and heresy. 
The spirit of the Renaissance thus was truly humanist; it heralded 
a universal cosmopolitan culture, which expressed neither selfish 
class interest nor the special genius of any nation. 

Apart from the tradition of tl« aiiicent Greco-Roman culture and 
the impact of Arabian learning, the advent of Pope Nicholas V 
(Pope from 1447 to 1455) has been identified by competent his- 
torians as a contributing cause of the Renaissance. "On that day, 
the new learning took posession of the Holy See, and Rome begah 
to be consider^ the capital of the Renaissance." While still an 
obscure monk, the new Pope is reported to have run into debt for 
collecting Greek manuscripts. When he reached the Vatican, his 
agents searched half the world for hidden treasures of ancient 
knowledge and learning. A large number of lay scholars were 
employed at the Vatican to translate profane Greek dramas. No 
less than five thousand old manuscripts on secular subjects were 
placed on the shelves of the Vatican Library. 

After Nicholas V, who went down in history as the "Renaissance 
Pope", the humanist historian Aeneas Sylvius ascended the Pont- 
ifidal throne as Pius H. He was the typical man of the Renaissance 
and has been described as "enemy of hyposcrisy and superstition, 
courageous and comistent". In him history saw the remarkable 
spectacle of a prince of the prelate initiating criticism of the Scrip- 
tures. He argued that "even if Christianity were not confirmed 
miracles, it might still be accepted on account on its morality." That 
set the tone of the humanist attitude to Christianity. Under the 
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regime of that "most modern of mediaeval Popes", Lorenzo Valla, 
who had narrowly escaped the tentacles of the Inquisition, became 
a high functionary at the Vatican, and from that protected posi- 
tion wrote his famous book exposing the "Donation of Constant- 
ine" as a fiction. That legendary gift of the first Christian Emperor 
was the sanction for the Bishop of Rome claiming supreme tem- 
poral power in the Western Empire. "He is, indeed, the founder 
of fre^om of speech in history. When his history of his own time 
was published, a great number of passages injurious to his coun- 
trymen and to his ecclesiastical brethren had to be suppressed. 
They have been printed lately and contain in fifty pages the con- 
centrated essence of the wickedness of Italy ."^ 

Pope Leo X invited Raphael (1483-1520) to undertake the resto- 
ration of ancient Rome. Under him, "the Vatican resounded with 
song and music and their echoes were heard through the neigh- 
bourhood as a call of joy and gladness."^® The hunmanist courtier 
Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533), who was Ambassador of Ferrera to 
Rome at that time, kept on record that under Leo X the Vatican 
was "a greater centre of culture than the Florence of the Medicis". 
Bibbiena's profane comedies were applauded in the Holy City. 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) wrote that towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the Renaissance was in its high tide, there was no 
place where liberty prevailed as at Rome. Pope Nicholas V hand- 
somely rewarded Filelfo for his blistering satires. And Poggio 
(1380-1459), famous for his devastating mockery, the fiercest cri- 
tique of the clergy, enjoyed the patronage of the Vatican for half 
a century. Matteo Bandello (1485-1561) was a Dominican monk. 
Finally, there is the testimony of Erasmus who visitied Rome in 
1515, and warmly extrolled "the light and liberty" he found there. 

The Chirstian belief in a divine govermnent of the world had 
been destroyed by the prevalent spectacles of injustice and misery. 
Therefore, Dante, an intensely religious man, surrendered the life 
on this earth to the caprices of fortune. In his old age, even Poggio 
wrote a book on "The Miseries of the Human Condition", in which 
he depicted the world as a vale of tears and expressed doubt about 
the possibility of human happiness. That pessimistic view was gen- 
eral among the humanists, who took up a cold and resigned atti- 
tude towards the prevailing atmosphere of violence and misrule. 
Ejecting the notion of Providence, they spoke symbolically of the 
turning of the wheel of fortune. But the danger of sinking in the 
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treacherous morass of fatalism was headed off by turning to the 
andent belief in astrology. The course of life was determined by 
the movement of heaveriy bodies which were physical S3^tems. 
Practice of astrology meant that man wanted to Imow what would 
be the course of his life if he did not take destiny in his own hand. 
The belief in astrology, therefore, expressed the will to pehetrate 
the future so as to determine it. 

Great humanists, however, were free from the superstition. 
Petrarch, for example, was contemptuous about the astrologers. 
He mercilessly exposed the lies of their system. Giovarmi Villani 
declared: "No constellation can subjugate the free will of man." 
Matteo Villani condemned astrology as' a vice, and Mirandola 
described it as the source of "all impurity and immorality". He also 
exclaimed w'ith his characteristic vehemence: "The dark Ages 
which spared themselves the trouble of induction and free enquiry, 
can have no right to impose upon us their dogmatic verdict."^ 

Burckhardt, himself an ardently religious man and anxious to 
show that the men of the Renaissance were essentially Christian, 
writes: "Their Humanism was in fact pagan, arid became more . and. 
more do as its sphere widened in the fifteenth century. Its repre- 
sentatives, advance-guard of unbridled individualism, display as 
a rule such a character that even their religion becomes a matter 
of indifference to us. They easily got the name of atheists and spoke 
freely against the Church."^^ 

With their paganism, the humanists humanised religion itself. 
Codrus Urdus, a professor at the University of Bologna, wrote 
against the Church and the monks in the most abusive language. 
But he also wrote reverentially about "the true god-man Jesus 
Christ". Yet his house and manuscripts were set on fire by the "spir- 
itual police". Thereupon, driven to a frenzy of wrath and despair, 
the old scholar rushed out in the street and there, standing in front 
of an image of the Madoiuia, exdaimed: "Listen to what I tell you; 
I aun not mad: I am saying what I mean. If I ever call upon you 
in the hour of my death, you need not hear me or take me among 
your own, for I will go and spend eternity with the Devil." 
'"With the humanists, the idea of greatness and fame replaced 
the Christiam faith in heaven. Virtue was to be practised not for 
any recompense in the world to come, but to conquer a place of 
distinction and honour in this, and to be immemorialised in his- 
tory. The notion of immortality was thus given a new meaning. 
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It not an idle dream to be realised, il ever, by the grace of 
a capricious Providence; it could be attained by man's own effort. 
The ideal of immortality could be realised in the permanence of 
the product of the creative genius of man, in the continuity of 
human culture. That noble ideal was found in "Scipio's Dream" — 
the sixth book of Cicero's Republic. Therein is a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the life of great men after their death. It is a picture of the 
pagan heaven. In the Divine Comedy, the devout Dante also 
dreamed "Scipio's Dream" and set the pattern of the humanist ideal 
of fame and historical greatness. 

The spirit of scientific enquiry inherited by the Arabs from the 
Grwks had reached Western Europe through Spain early in the 
thirteenth century. But the University of Paris and other seats of 
leeuiung were preoccupied with theological disputes and meta- 
physical spefculations. Empiricism and scientific study remained 
confined to a few individuals like Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon 
and Gerbert of Rheims. "The Renaissance of the twelfth century", 
therefore, was unable to defeat mediaevalism in Western Europe 
as did the Italian Renaissance two hundred years later. 

The failure of the aiicient Greek philosophers to explain nature 
in natural terms led to Platonic mysticism, which prepared the 
ground for the rise of the 'Christian religion.^ Originally a crea- 
tion of the innate rationalism of man,, the desire to know the cause 
of things, religion filled up the spiritual vacuum created by the 
inadequacy of ancient scientific knowledge. For a thousand years, 
the European mind was dominated by the religious mode of 
thought. Eventually, Arab scholars laboriously collected the scat- 
tered records of knowledge left behind by Thales, Pythagorus, 
Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclid, Archimedes, Aristarchus, Hip- 
parchus, Galen and other forerunners of modem science. A suc- 
cession of them — ^Khaled, Ben Yezid, Ben Musa, Geber, the two 
Al'Hazeirs, Avicenna and Averroes — sifted, co ordinated, elucid- 
ated and added to that precious patrimony of mankind. It ulti- 
mately reached Europe to stimulate the age-long stmggle for 
spiritual freedom and search for truth. The examination of social 
political freedonv— modem civilisation — ^resulted from that strug- 
gle.“ 

While the prosperous traders of 'Genoa^, the powerful merchant 
princes of Venice and the opulent bankers of Florence, preoccup- 
ied with power politics, court intrigues, wars waged with mer- 
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senary soldiers were unconcerned with larger political issues of 
general interest, Rienzi (1313-1354) established a republican gov- 
ernment at Rome and inscribed on its banner "Liberty, Justice and 
Peace." The great Petrarch was the Tribune's friend, philosopher 
and guide; but that was before Renaissance humanism had brought 
about a spiritual revolution — a revolutionary change in the cul- 
tural atmosphere. The ignorant and superstitious masses of the 
Roman people could be still swayed by the monks. They turned 
against Rienzi shortly after they had acclaimed him as the Trib- 
une. "The political scheme of Rienzil failed. But, it started a move- 
ment in the world of thought, deeper and more enduring than State 
transactions. For his ideas were adopted by the greatest writer then 
living, and were expounded by him in the most eloquent and gra- 
cious prose that had been heard for a thousand years. Petrarch 
called the appearance of the patriotic Tribune and rhetorician the 
dawn of a new world and Golden age."^ 

The European mind resumed the struggle for spiritual freedom 
more successfully in Italy, because the revival of empiricism and 
sdentifc enquiry was more widespread there thanl^ to the fact 
that a large share of the patrimony of ancient scientifc knowledge 
had fallen to that fortunate land. At any time, among any civilised 
people, individuals may appear who, like Roger Bacon and Ger- 
bert of Reims, for instance, might be "masters of the whole know- 
ledge of the age. It is another matter when a whole people takes 
a natural delight in the study and investigation of nature, at a time 
when other nations eue indifferent, that is to say, when the dis- 
coverer is not threatened or wholly ignored, but can count on 
friendly support of congenial spirits, that this was the case in Italy, 
is unquestionable."^^ 

The Italian Renaissance is usually interpreted as a revival of art 
and literature. The scientific work of the period is not only ignored, 
but some historians go to the extent of maintaining that its con- 
tribution to science was inconsequential and negjligible. The artis- 
tic and literary creation of the Renaissance was, indeed, so very 
imposing ad to hold historians spellbound; thus, they overlooked 
its other aspects. Beginning from Dante, most of the great perso- 
nalities of the period were keenly interested in scientific study and 
many made contributions which have not yet been quite surpassed. 
Leonardo da Vinci, for example, anticipated not a few of the tech- 
nological achievements of our time. Dante was a keen student of 
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natural phenomena. Petrarch was not only a geographer, but also 
authored a book called Aspects of Nature. Giotto was a natural- 
ist. Botany and Zoology were studied in the gardens of the Aca- 
demy of Horence. The study of the structure and their classification 
was taken up from the point where Theophrastus had left off more 
than two thousand years ago. They also recommenced the record- 
ing of the story of the animal world as Aristotle had begun. Aeneas 
Sylvius was a geographer as well as a historian. Salerno and 
^logna were the principal centres for the study of the medical 
sciences. "Latrochemistry," which replaced alchemy, contributed 
to the development of the art of healing diseases. "A stream of new 
chemical thought begins in the period of the Renaissance. In the 
schools latrochemistry, biological and medical thought became 
prevalent.’'*^ All the great painters and sculptors were keen stu- 
dents of anatomy so much so as to convince the great historian 
Michelet that the discovery of man by the Renaissance was a great 
achievement than the outer world, by which he meant knowledge 
of nature. The Italians were the first among modem people to be 
keenly interested in the observation of nature.*® 

The science of perspective (optics) and a minimum knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology eire the pre-requisites for realistic paint- 
ing and sculpture, the treatise of Andreas Vasilius on "Human 
Body" was published simultaneously with the famous work of 
Copernicus. It was based on anatomical and physiological 
researches carried on at the schools of Padua and Bologna for many 
years. Mondino da Zuzzi had published a textbook on anatomy 
as early as the end of the thirteenth century. As testified by Leon- 
ardo. da Vind, the object of the Renaissance artists was to see the 
world in the light of nature, and for that purpose they studied 
nature and the humem body in the minutest detail. "In order to 
obtain an exact and complete knowledge of these, I have dissected 
more than ten human bodies, destroying all the various members, 
and removing even the very smallest particles of flesh which sur- 
lotmded these veins without causing any effusion of blood other 
than the imperceptible bleeding of the capillary veins. And as one 
single body did not suffice for so long a time, it was necessary 
to proceed by stages with so nrany bodies as would render my 
knowledge complete; and this I rep>eated hvice over in order to 
discover the differences."*^ 

As regards the achievements of particular men, the Renaissance 
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produced not only a scientific prodigy like Leonardo, he was 
matched by Toscanelli and Pacioli. In the fifteenth centuiy, these 
three were the masters of mathematics, natural sciences and tech- 
nology. Leonardo had rejected Ptolemy's "Almagest" before Coper- 
nicus, and the latter freely called himself Leonardo's pupil. The 
typical men of the Renaissance were of universal Genius — 
universal men, in the true sense. "Prodigies of versatility were not 
infrequent. Men passed and repassed from painting to sculpture, 
from sculpture to architecture and metal work, and from these 
forms of energy to poetry, philosophy and natural sciences. The 
classical examples of the omnicompetence were Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Alberti."^ Raphael was also an architect, 
while Michelangelo built the fortifications of Florence. In technol- 
ogy, Leonardo Wcis two hundred years ahead of his time. While 
Galileo was till an obscure teacher of astronomy at Padua, Leon- 
ardo not only anticipated theoretically twentieth century feats of 
technology, but actually built a model aeroplane and tried to fly. 

Leonardo has been described a irughty universal genius who 
can be compared to Aristotle, and as a master of the physical scien- 
ces, to Archimedes. "A painter, sculptor, engineer, arcMtect, phys- 
icist, biologist and philosopher, was Leonardo, and in each role 
he was supreme. Perhaps no man in the history of the world shows 
such a record. His perfomnance, extraordinary as it was, must be 
recokened as snuill compared with the ground he opened up, the 
grasp of fundamental principles he displayed, and the insight with 
which he seized upon the methods of investigation in each branch 
of enquiry."^ Believing that painting was based on geometry, 
Leonardo mastered that science, and for that purpose carried on 
extensive studies in mathematics generally. He dissected human 
bodies in order to acquire exact anatomical knowledge, without 
which he held the human form could not be truly reproduced 
either in painting or in sculpture. For understanding optics, he stu- 
died the structure of human eye.^^ 

The famous eighteenth century surgeon, William Hunter, 
expressed the following opinion: 'T am fully persuaded that Leon- 
ardo was the best anatomist at that time in the world. Leonardo 
was certainly the first man we know of to introduce the practice 
of making anatomical drawings." As regards geology, Leonardo 
anticipated Hutton and Lyell by three hundred years in formu- 
lating the basic ideas of what subsequently came to be knowifas 
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the umfonnitaricin theory. He argued that the biblical deluge was 
not universal, nor were fossils found inland and on mountain tops 
laid down there by the great flood. He visualised that water cir- 
culated through rain, rivers, sea, cloud and again came down as 
rain; that ancient bottoms of seas had become mountaitLs, and 
mountains had been washed away by rain. Though gifted with 
the power of soaring imagination, wlrich enabled him to antici- 
pate profound theories of science, in practice, Leonardo depended 
regorously on experiment and observation. 

"All true sciences are the result of experience, which passes 
through our senses. Where reason is not, its place is taken by cla- 
mour; this never occurs when things are certain. Therefore, where 
there are quarrels, there true science is not, because truth can only 
end one way."^ Leonardo had avoided theological controversy as 
irrelevant for his pursuits, until the study of psychology brought 
Ixim to the problem of soul. Having describe soul as a part of 
human existence, he declared: 'The rest of the definition of the soul, 

I leave to the imagination of friars, those fathers of the people who 
know all secrets by inspiration." That may appear to be evasive; 
but the significance of the thinly veiled sarcasm is clear enough. 
To summarise, "if we had to choose one figure to stand for all time 
as the incarnation of the true spirit of the Renaissance, we should 
point to the majestic form of Leonardo da Vinci.^^ 

Leonardo's giant personality cast its shadow to eclipse the rep- 
utation of other scientists of the Renaissance. There was, for exam- 
ple, Philippus Aureolus Paracelsus (1493-1541), who was the first 
to find fault with Galen, and criticised as humbug and fraud what 
passed as medical science until that time. He also set aside the 
mystical practices of alchemy arul harnessed the knowledge of 
chemistry of his time (latrochemistry) in the service of medicine. 
Then, Vasalius of Padua criticised Galen's notion about the struc- 
ture of human bodies, and began teaching anatomy by dissecting 
corpses. There were others who followed Vasalius; among them 
was Hieronymus Fabricius (1537-1619), from whoiq Harvey- 
learned about the valves of veins. An Academy for the empirical 
study of nature was founded at Naples by Bernardino Telesio 
(1509-1583). 

The revival of science did not take place to promote the devel- 
opment of capatialist production. Neither Leonardo nor Coper- 
nicus nor Galileo had any connection with the rising bourgeoisie. 
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The latter two were devout Guistians, and Leonardo was a 
member of the "intellecutal aristocracy” which the Renaissance was 
supposed to have produced according to the nnateiialist concep- 
tion of history. The traders and money-lenders of the Italian cities 
were too vulgarly selfish and materialistic to partonise science. 
Columbus found no patronage from his native Genoa and had to 
appeal to the feudal cotut of Spain to finance his expedition. Venice 
contributed the least to the Renaissance. Florence played a role 
because the Medicis, engaged in a struggle for power with the Vat- 
ican, wanted to outshine the Renaissance Popes as patrons of learn- 
ing, literature and art. 

A recent study by a modem sociologist of Marxist persuasion 
could not help revealing that there was no causal connection 
between the rise of the bourgeoisie and the Renaissance, "this new 
intellectual spirit which was formed in the towns, and not in some 
monastery, takes up positions opposed to the town by a curious 
inversion typical of the literati.... Petrarca, Poggio and Sadoleto 
showed their desire to keep at a distance the bovugeoise engaged 
in his daily routine."^® The same study also reveals that the bour- 
geoisie was indifferent to the Renaissance and admits that the 
vulgar trading class was culturally influenced by the revival of 
science, learning, literature and art. "The bourgeoisie, who had been 
engaged in active life, above aU in business, had, to begin with, 
forced the representatives of pure learning on to the periphery of 
existence. But in the meantime, the bourgeoisie had become untme 
to its origins or,; at any rate, to its original driving power. Now 
activities at the centre were once more influenced fern the per- 
iphery, culture coloured economic development and changes of 
sociological origin were helped along by the intellectued and cul- 
tural influence of the intelligentsia. The literati were encouraging 
the bourgeoisie to become less and less true to itself.^^ So, to be 
influenced by the new culture was against the nature and "driv- 
ing power" of the bourgeoisie. Renaissance Humanism was not 
the ideology of the rising bourgoisie. 

The Renais^nce was the resumption of man's straggle for spir- 
itual freedom and seMch for truth imdertaken at the dawn of civ- 
ilisation, but confus^ and partially interrupted by tthe religious 
mode of thought which prevailed for more than a millennium. The 
Renaissance did not herald the rise of any particular dass; it was 
the revolt of man, partronised and promot^ by all the free spirits 
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of the time belonging to the feudal aristocracy, the Church or the 
rising class of traders. Classicism was conservative. As against it, 
the romanticism of the humanists proclaimed the freedom of will, 
and faith in the creativeness of man. It liberated reason from the 
yoke of teleology. It maintained that the law-governed Universe 
did not preclude revolutions to be brought about by man's will 
to freedom and urge to create. It declared the spiritual liberation 
of man, and ushered in the era of modem civilisation which 
immensely expanded the scope of human activity. Growing know- 
ledge of nature increased the power of man to prosecute the stmg- 
gle for freedom more effectively than ever before. 
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REVOLT OF THE ANGELS 


By its very nature, the humanist culture of the Renaissance was 
exclusive, in the sense that its diffusion was limited by the small- 
ness of the educated class of the time. It heralded a new civili- 
sation still to rise; new ideas were conceived and novel ideals 
visualised to stimulate fresh human activities and to inspire more 
ambitious human endeavours. Whatever the future might hold in 
store for it. Renaissance humanism had to cope with the given intd- 
lectual equipments, emotional preoccupations and cultural atmos- 
phere of the epoch. "For lack of education, the great mass of Jthe 
public was incapable of understanding works of refined order. Nor 
did this uncultivated mass consist only of the lower classes, for 
the large majority of the rich and noble have always belonged to 
it."'* 

Thus popular mind was still saturated with religion; and reli- 
gion was not something superimposed. It was a creation of the 
human mind. Man's mind cannot outgrow its own creation until 
it has created something new which, being bigger and brighter than 
the old, outshines it. Humanism was destined to replace super- 
naturalism. But the process was bound to be long and laborious. 
Meanwhile, religion, bdief in the supernatural, held sway on man's 
mind. The social and cultural history of Europe remained inter- 
woven with the ecclesiastical history; the moral and intellectual 
life of man was dominated by the concern for his relation with God. 

The Christian faith was so stubboriUy abiding because it rested 
upon the experience of two cataclysms. Originally, it offered the 
hope of a life after death to man terrified by the spectre of the dis- 
solution of the antique social order. Later on, the belief in the evaiv 
gelical mission of the. Church enabled the Qiristian world to 
survive the chaos following upon the fall of (the Roman Empire. 
As a distant hope hereafter and an immediate protection in this 
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world, Quistaimty became the sheet-anchor of European life, and 
the Church its embodiment. 

"A slow but sure and unbroken progress of intellectual culture 

had been going on within its bosom for a series of ages All the 

vital and productive elements of human culture were here united 
and mingled. The development of society had gone on naturally 
and gradually; the innate passion and genius for science and for 
art constantly received fresh food and fresh inspiration, and were 
in their fullest bloom and vigour; civil liberty ws established upon 
firm foundations; solid and ^tematical political structures in l^n- 
ficient rivalry, and the necessities of civil life led to the combi- 
nation and improvement of physical resources; the laws which 
eternal Providence had impress^ on human affairs were left to 
their free and tranquil operation; what had decayed, had crum- 
bled away and disappeared; while the germs of free life contin- 
ually shot up and flourished; in Europe were found united the most 
intelligent, the bravest and the most civilised nations still in the 
freshness of youth."^ This idealised picture of the Middle Ages was 
not conjured out of the imagination of the chauvinistic European. 
It was realistic to the extent that it depicted Christianity as the cen- 
tral mooring of European life and the oiUy cohesive factor of soci- 
ety until the close of the Middle Ages. 

Opposing supematuralism with humanism, attaching greater 
importance to the reality of life in tlus world than to the idle drean 
of happiness in heaven, the Renaissance demanded a complete 
break with the tradition of the age of religion. The Reformation 
which followed, on the other hand, was in conformity with that 
venerable tradition. Therefore, the latter appeared to be more pop- 
ular and successful than the former, which was like a dazzling flash 
out of nowhere to be drowned again in the surrounding darkness 
of classical immobility, conventional orderlii^ss and catholicity 
of the Christian religion. 

The ^naissance was a revolution, checked by the Reformation 
and the so-called Counter-Reformation. So-called, because orig- 
inally, it was a measure against the revolt of man, initiated under 
the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella (1451-1504) of Spain before 
the Reformation broke out in Germany. After the Spanish con- 
quest of Italy and the siege of Rome by Charles V (1500-1558), the 
political situation in the countiy changed; the Renaissance was 
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cought in the ebb tide. But in the nneantime, humanism had crossed 
the Alps aixi radiated north-wards, though there also it was 
pushed into the backwaters by the rising tide of the Reformation. 
The resurgence of man had to bide time for the revolt of the angels 
to blow over. 

Burckhardt concluded his study of the Renaissance with the fol- 
lowing observation: "It can hardly be doubted that the Renaissance 
would soon have destroyed those two Orders (Franciscan and 
Dominican) had it not be^ for the German Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation which that provoked. Their saints and pop- 
ular preachers could hardly have saved them. And who can say 
what fate was in store for the papacy itself, if the Reformation had 
not saved it." That was a sound judgement about the historical 
significance of the Reformation. 

As a matter of fact, the revolt of the angels against the sacrilege 
of the temple of God, and to restore religion to the pristine purity 
of faith, had broken out first in Italy during the later period of 
the Renaissance. The standard of revolt was raised by Savonarola 
at the end of the fifteenth century in Florence, the native home 
of the rising bourgeoisie, who were supposed to have created 
Renaissance hmrwmism as the ideology of their class. Freely oppos- 
ing the "atheism, immorality" and the secular culture of the Renais- 
sance, Savonarola.passionately advocated return of the virtues of 
early Christianity, and incited the Florentine "democracy" in a suc- 
cessful revolt against the corrupt government of the opulent bour- 
geoisie. To divert popular attention from the degeneration of 
religion and corruption of the Church, exposed by the humanists, 
Savonarola denounced the vices of the temper^ rulers — ^usury, 
luxury, amusements and scandalous fashions. Captivating the poor 
people's imagination with the picture of ttre early Christian Com- 
munes, and swaying the popular mind by the fanatical appeal to 
the faith in a just and benevolent God, Savonarola attained his 
ideal, which was the establishment of the a theoracratic State in 
Florence, in which "all men were to bow in blessed humility before 
the Unseen." The Florentine friar was neither a descendant of the 
great heretics of the Middle Ages nor was he a forerunner of the 
Reformation. Because, he did not challenge the authority of the 
Pope and the spiritual pretension of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
He represented the Counter-Reformation, and as such was the 
embedment of the religious tradition which resisted the radi- 
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ation of the spirit of Renaissance. 

At the end of the Middle Ages, Europe entered a period of deish 
between the two airrents of thought underlying her entire cul- 
tural tradition. Both the currents — of rationality and religion — 
flowed from pre-Christian antiquity. Essentially, both expressed 
man's desire to know and will to ^ free. But in course of time, 
religion disowned its original justification of the European culture 
which closed the Middle Ages and heralded the modem civili- 
sation, was graphically depicted in Savonarola's attitude to, and 
appreciation of, the intellectual heritage of pre-Christian antiquity 
which ir\spired the Renaissance. Attacking the Humanists, he 
thundered: 

"The only good thing we owe to Plato and Aristotle is that they 
brought many arguments which we can use against the heretics. 
Yet, they and other philosophers are now in hell. An old woman 
knows more about faith than Plato. It would be good for religion 
if any books that seem useful were destroyed. When there were 
not so many books and not so many arguments and disputes, reli- 
gion grew more quickly than it has done since."® The militant 
monk condemned science as hatroful because it distracted man's 
mind from God to secular matters. But at the same time, he real- 
ised the necessity of prostituting knowledge and learning. Science 
was Satan's snare; yet, a few should have to brave it, so that "there 
may be no want of intellecutal atheletes to confute the Sophism 
of the heretics." 

The human mind had been accustomed to the religious mode 
of thought for a whole millennium. Even when a new vista was 
opened up by tthe revolt of man against the agelong spiritual stag- 
nation, it would not easily come out of the rut, because, religion 
had become a mental habit. As such, it persisted even long after 
it had ceased to be a spiritual necessity. That cultural and intel- 
lecutal atavism was evidenced by the Reformation which appeared 
to eclipse the Renaissance. 

Humanism, however, was not a still-bom child. Having grown 
so luxuriantly in the congenial atmosphere of Italy, it naturally 
attracted the attention of free spirits in other parts of Europe. By 
tlie middle of the fifteenth century some German scholars, not- 
ably, Agricola and Reuchlin visited italy, and carried the message 
of humanism across the Alps. 'This efflorescence of Italy in time 
reacted on Germany. In consequence of the unintermpted inter- 
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course with Italy, occassioned by ecclesiastical relations, the Ger- 
mans soon discovered the superiority of the Italians; they them- 
selves were despised by the disciples of the grammarians and 
rhetoricians of that country, and began to be ashamed of the rude- 
ness of their spoken, and the poverty of their written language. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that young aspiring spirits at length 

determined to learn their Latin in Italy A man endowned with 

a peculiar talent necessary for appropriating to himself the clas- 
sical learning of the age, then arose — ^Rudolphus Huysman of Gro- 
ningen, called Agricola. His scholarship excited universa' 
admiration; he was applaude^t in the schools as a Roman, a second 
Virgil."^ 

It is, however, not surprising that the message did not find any 
great response in the Universities of the Northern countries, though 
they had been the breeding ground of scholastic rationalism — 
that powerful solvent of ecclesiastical authority and religious 
orthodoxy. The anxiety to rationalise faith, to revitalise atrophied 
religious thought by injecting in its senile veins the serum of its 
original rationality, was wildly shocked by humanism, which 
struck at the very roots of religion. If in Italy, the University of 
Padua, as the centre of scholastic learning, resisted the Renaissance 
culture to tlie — ^bitter end, tj;ie Northern seats of traditional learn- 
ing could not be any less conventional and conservative. France 
had become a centralised National State, which recognised Cathol- 
icism as the official religion and protected the Roman Church 
against schism and heterodoxy. The German Universities did not 
take kindly to the message of Humanism. They regarded it as a 
new form of Roman domination. "It was the importation of a for- 
eign element, the setting up of an old enemy, the restoration of 
a world the Germans under Alaric and Theodoric had over- 
thrown.....The pagan spirit, the impatience of Christianity, appears 
only in one or two Germans."® And their keep thie convictions to 
themselves. 

Nevertheless the spirit of the Renaissance could not be kept out 
' of Germany. As a matter of fact, it preceded the Reformation and, 
in a way, prepared the ground for it. Erasmus represented the 
migration of humanism to the North, and he also heralded the 
Reformation in so far it was a revolt against the corruption of 
Church. 

The invention of printing was German/s contribution to the cause 
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of humanism. The Renaissance literature, imported from Italy by 
Rudolphus Agricola (1443-85), Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522), and Ulrich 
von-Hutten (1488-1523), could be made easily accessible to lay read- 
ers. Boycott by the Universities could no longer block the spread of 
the new leaning. The initial stage of the Renaissance in (Germany cul- 
minated in the publishing of the works of Desiderius Erasmus. 
"Of all scholars who have popularised scholarly literature, Eras- 
mus was the most brilliant, the man whose aims were the loftiest 
and who produced lasting effects over the widest area. His work 
wa^ done, too, at the right moment for the North. A genial power 
was needed to thaw the frost-bound soil, and to prepare those fruits 
which each land was to bring forth in its own way.^ 

Erasmus has been described as the most typical European of all 
times, the flower of the Renaissance and the greatest of human- 
ists. Opinions may differ in this respect. But Erasmus certainly per- 
sonified more clearly and faithfully than any other man the most 
characteristic feature of the culture of his time, namely, the con- 
flict between the dissatisfaction with the religious mode of thought, 
which drove the more courageous amongst men to fall back upon 
then«elves and the lingering hope of the possibility of reforming 
religion so as to head off the catastrophe of thte cultivated Euro- 
peans being cut adrift from all spiritual moorings. Erasmus is not 
counted among the great philosophers. He did not produce a 
system or speculative thought, but lived the noblest philosophy 
of life. He did not possess any poetical talent, and his artistic taste 
does not seem to have been of a very high level. He distinguislffid 
himself as the prophet of toleration and the populariser of human- 
ist leatming. He could be called the educator of his time. He was 
a master letter writer; personal correspondence was his main 
instrument for imparting ideas. He corresponded with Popes, 
Emperors, Kings, scholars and statesmen, all of whom held him 
in great esteem. His literary works were voluminous, covering a 
wide raitge of problems. Apart fro the Dialogues, the book which 
truly reflected his spirit was a satire; In Pndse of Folly. 

Bearing thfe stamp of the t 5 rpical Renaissance literature, such 
the works of Pico della Mirandola, Loren 2 o Valla, Poggio, Filelfo 
and others of their kind, the most popular book of Erasmus made 
the deepest impression and had a far-reaching influence on the 
culture and intellectual atmospehre of the time. 'This little work 
brought together, with singular talent and brevity, fnatters which 
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had for some time been current and popular in the world, gave 
it a form which satisfied all the demands of taste and criticism, 
and fell in with the most decided tendency of the age. It produced 
an indescribable effect; twenty-seven ^itions appeared even 
during the life time of Erasmus; it was translated into all (Euro- 
pean) languages, and greatly contributed to confirm the age in its 
anti-clerical dispositions."^ 

As a respectable publisher of conventional world classics would 
most probably exclude from the collected works of Erasmus, this 
epoch-makir^ book, it is worthwhile to indicate its contents briefly. 
Even today, the book can be read with equal benefit.‘The object 
is to show to what extent folly dominates human life. Taking the 
idea from a popular fable. Folly is impersonated by a princess bom 
in the Happy Islands, ruled by her father, nursed by Drunken- 
ness and Rudeness; she becomes the mistress of a powerful king- 
dom to which all classes of men belong and she passes them all 
in review. The clergy receives her particular attention. She ridi- 
cules tlie men of God by observing that, though they have the larg- 
est share of her favour, they do not own their obligation. She pities 
the theologians for having lost themselves in the labyrinth of their 
fantasies, and taunts them for their Atlas-like efforts to hold up 
the Church, on their shoulders. Then she turns to the ignorance, 
the dirty physical habits, amd the ludicrous pursutis of the monks 
and the barbarous style of their preaching. The Bishops come in 
for their due share, being chided for their lust for gold rather than 
solicitude for the souls of the faithful. The court of Rome and the 
Pope himself also receives her favour. Turning to the secular pro- 
fessions, Folly makes fun of national pride and professional conceit 
of all kinds. 9:ie concludes by declaring that without her the human 
race will die out. Who will marry witlwut folly? Who can be happy 
without flattery and self-love? Yet, is not such happiness a folly? 
It is based on delusion. It is easier to imagine oneself a king than 
to be a king in reality. Those who are tne nearest to brutes, being 
divest of the least vestige of reason, imagine themselves to be the 
hap^est. This biting satire on every aspect of mediaeval life 
becomes even more pointed thanks to the drawings by Hans Hol- 
bein (c.1465-1524) — an outstanding figure of the Renaissance in 
Germany. 

The fact that such a devastating exposure of the hypocrisy, foo- 
lidiness and greed of contemporary society was so very widely 
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read, proved that the Renaissance appeared to lose its early exu- 
berance in Italy because it was spreading over a much wider field. 
"The spiritual declension of Rome was the more important by 
reason of the new spirit of rationalism which was springing up 
in Northern Europe.’* In the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
a new life stirred in every department of human intelligence. Von 
Hutten exclaimed: "What an age! Leaaring flourishes, the mind 
of man awakes! It is a joy to be alive." The message was spread 
in England by Thomas More, in France by Rabelais, among many 
lesser lights although "it was believed that the Renaissance pre- 
pared the Reformation, that Luther only hatched the Erasmian 
egg.'* The men of the Northern Renaissance opposed Luther's 
intolerance and dogmatism, following Erasmus when they broke 
with the Reformation on the issue of free will. In that controversy, 
even Philip Melanchthon whose position is second only to Martin 
Luther in the Lutheran Reformation, sided vdth Erasmus as 
against, Luthur whom he accused of fatalism. "In Northern cotin- 
tries, the Renaissance began later than in Italy, and soon became 
entangled with the Reformation. But there was a brief period and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, during which the new 
learning was being vigorously disseminated in France, England 
and Germany without having become involved in theological con- 
trove^."i° 

The factor which limited the spread of humanism in Italy vras 
much stronger in Gennany. The faith in the supernatural, con- 
ceived as the personal God of Christianity, held the popular mind 
spellbound. The educated were also preoccupied with theology. 
The great seats of learning were the scene of scholastic disputa- 
tions about the nature of G^ and of soul and the relations between 
the two. The intellectual life was still very largely domirrated by 
the religious mode of thought. There was opposition to the Papal 
theocracy and ecclesiastical privileges; there was also disgust with 
the corruption of the clergy and the Monastic Orders. But the revolt 
was not yet agairrst religion— of man against God." The opposi- 
tion was stronger and more defined thm an)^thing in Italy;- but 
it was against ^tholicism, not Christianity."'^ In that atmoq>here, 
the secular, iconoclastic spirit of the Renaissance had to be sub- 
ordinated to the striving for a reform of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and attempts to purge Christianity of clerical conrpution. The 
Northern Renaissance "was much interested i^ applying standards 
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of scholarship to the Bible, and in obtaining a more accurate text 
than the Vulgate."^^ 

Erasmus hinaself promoted that tendency. Like Rabelais, he 
preached unadulterated humanism, the revolt of man, through 
satire; but in other writings, he pleaded for reform of the Qiurch, 
doctrinal purity and simplicity of faith. Most men of the Northern 
Renaissance thought in terms of retrieving the original purity of 
the Christian faith. Scholasticism had reinforced the rationalist 
foundation of religion, and the educted classes of Northern Europe 
had been greatly influenced by scholastic learning. Therefore, there 
religion could more successfully and for a longer period resist 
humanism, which appeared to be a chaotic, amoral if not actually 
immoral, outburst of the wilfulness of extravagant individuals 
against universal orderliness. "The Reformation began not in Italy, 
where the pagan spirit of the Renaissance predominated, but 
amoi^ the two peoples in which the religious sense was strong- 
est."^^England could also be added to the category. 

Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) describes the Reformation as "an 
intellectual movement of a totally different kind." — different from 
the humanist movement led by Erasmus. It preached a rational- 
ised Christianity which appeared to satisfy the spiritual cravings, 
intellechial demands and cultural necessities of ^e educated man 
of Northern and Central Europe. 

Thanks to its foundation of primitive rationalsim, religion in 
course of time indeed became a mental habit. Nevertheless, the 
religious mode of thought was not a stagnant pool; as thought, 
it also was subject to the law of the dynamics of ideas. Purify is 
the ideal of faith, and stri\'ing for that ideal, faith exhausts its pos- 
sibilities of promoting spiritual development. Consistent faith, 
striving to regain pristine purify, therefore, is also a solvent of reli- 
gion, the other being scepticism. To avoid that Nemesis of its log- 
ical outcome, religion necessarily institutionalises itselLlts original 
fbxmdation of primitive rationalism is gradually buried deep under 
an elaborate superstructure of irrational doctrines, dogmas, rit- 
uals and mechanical practices prescribed by orthodoxy. Ulti- 
mately, the spirit of man, egged on by the urge for freedom and 
quest for knowledge, breaks out of the fetters of faith. To reform 
religion, therefore, is an idle dream. Religion cannot be really 
tefonned. It must be institutionalised, and institutionalism implies 
coiuentration of power, its unavoidable abuse, restriction of free- 
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dom, and corruption. Once human mind has outgrown its infancy 
when spiritual needs could be satisfied by the native rationalsim 
of primitive religion, faith in the supernatural, conceived either 
as many gods or one God or an impersonal Providence, places fet- 
ters on the possibility of human development. For the sake of 
further spiritual development— intellectual growth, moral uplift 
and cultural progress— they msut be burst. That was the purpose 
of the Renai^nce; therefore, it counterposed supematuralism with 
humanism, claimed for man the power as well as the rig^t to shape 
his own destiny, and proclaimed that a law-governed Universe 
did not preclude the freedom of human will. The Reformation, on 
the contrary, was a "religious movement the object of which, was 
to restore the purity of the revelation, and Germany undertook 
this mighty task," which by its very nature was impossible of 
accomplishment, although "various events concurred to give the 
direction to the mind of the country, and to incite a strenuous 
opposition to the See of Rome."^^ 

The events which promoted the Reformation in Germany have 
already been reviewed, they were not peculiar to that country. And 
the strenuous opposition to the See of Rome soon lost its original 
concern for the purity of faith, and secular considerations became 
its motive force. The opposition to one form of institutionalised 
Quistiaruty led to the rise of an alternative institutionalisation of 
religion. Fedth was not purified; it became more sophisticated — 
as new system of doctrinal orthodoxy justified with pseudo- 
rat!?^riism. "The Reformation and Counter-Reformation alikerep- 
rescnt the rebellion of less civilised nations against the intellec- 
uial domination of Italy. In the case of the Reformation, the revolt 
wa also political and theological; the authority of the Pope was 
rejected, and the tribute which he had obtain^ from the power 
of the ke)« (to the gates of Heaven) ceased to be paid. In the case 
of the Counter-Reformation, there was only revolt against the intel- 
lectual and moral freedom of Renaissance Italy."^ 

Although the Reformation led by Luther was very largely a 
theological dispute to cloak a mundane struggle for power, orig- 
inally it dev^ped on the background of a genuinely religious 
movement. Tribe great heretics of the Middle Ages heralded the 
Reformation as well as the Renaissance. The immediate cause of 
the Reformation, however, was the revival of the Augustinian doc- 
trine of Grace to combat Nomirvalist scholasticism which invoked 
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the authority of Thomas Aquinas. That was a genuine and disin- 
terested theological controversy of the kind which had for several 
centuries been the ferment for the revival of classical learning. The 
fight agaiiat Thomist theology in defence of pure faith was led 
by Johann Ruchart von Wesel (d.l481) who called the Dominican 
Saint the "Prince of Errors." That was long before Luther. The gen-, 
uinely religious tradition of the Reformation is to be traced farther 
back to Wycliff, whose teaching spread throughout central Europe 
in the middle of the fourteenth centruy. The Hussite rebellion in 
Bothemia and the subsequent heretical movements in Southern 
Germany inspired by Wycliffs (c.1329-1384) teachings. The Euro- 
pean heretics advocated return to the purity and simplicity of the 
early Christian faith. Eventually, Luther appeared as the cham- 
pion of the old cause. But that was only apparent. He was driven 
to that position by other considerations. "Luther and Calvin were 
not philosophers in search of a brief which could satisfy reason; 
they were theologians basing their doctrine upon their interpre- 
tation of the Sc^ptures they had no more desire for free 

examination — the freedom of each man to choose his own reli- 
gion, than the Middle Ages had." 

Nevertheless, the Reformation was the logical consequeiKe of 
the whole history of Christianity. Its cause was rooted in that back- 
groimd. It was not adventitious; such as the rise of a new class. 
Theology could not completely eclipse the religious essence of 
Christianity. It was the individual's anxiety for salvation. After 
Christianity became institutionalised, every believer recognised the 
Church as the sole instrument for the attainment of salvation; but 
there were two ways — faith and religious practices. Which of the 
two was more strictly accoridng to the true doctrine of Jesus? The ' 
crux of the question obviously was interpretation of the Scriptures. 
There was the traditional teaching of the Church. But even the 
Church did not prohibit individual believers to study the Sacred 
Books in which the divine revelation was directly expressed. St. 
Augustine, rel 3 dng upon the Pauline Gospel, had laid down that 
only tmquestioning faith in tne merit of Christ was the way to sal- 
vation. But subsequently while not questioning the authority of 
Augustine, the Church attached greater importance to religious 
practices, particularly, the Sacrament. Ever since the tenth century, 
when the faith in Millennitun was exploded by experience, 
there had been 'devout Christians who claimed the right to go 
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directly to the Scriptures for satisfying themselves regarding the 
choice of the two alternative ways to salvation. They were con- 
demned as heretics. They were the forerurmers of Wycliff and Jan 
Huss (1373-1415). They were genuinely religious men, who wanted 
their belief to satisfy reason. 

Irrespective of the theological and political motives of the 
movement subsequently led by him, there is no ground for doub- 
ting that originally Luther's position was purely religious. A neu- 
rasthenic so as to have the Messiah complex, he felt the torment 
experienced by many individual Christian souls about the choice 
of the way to salvation. Early in his life, Luther seems to have found 
comfort in the pauline Gospel of unquestioning faith in the merit 
of Christ, elaborated by Augustine as the doctrine of salvation 
through Grace. But then adventitious circumstances intervened to 
drive Luther to a position where he appeared to out-Paul St. 
Paul.^^ 

The logical implication of the Augustinian doctrine of salvation 
is to question the usefulness of institutionalised Christiamty. If pre- 
scribe rituals were not essential for the attainment of salvation, 
a priesthood, an ecclesiastical government, and a clerical hierar- 
chy were also superfluous. In the context of ^the historical back- 
^und of the heretical tradition, and also due to the support of 
humanists of the Erasmian school, Luther was compelled to admit 
those far-reaching implications, once he took up the Augustinian 
position as against the Thomist. The reformatioii brbke'dut-as^a - - 
revolt against Rome. As such, it was promptly taken under pat- 
ronage by the German Princes aspiring for secular power and the 
German clergy envious of their Italian colleagues who occupied 
all the higher positions in the hierarchy. 

Another implication of Luther's original religious position was 
the doctrine of predestinatioa Since religious practices and other 
meritorious works were of no avail as regards the salvation of the 
soul, its future must be predetennined by Providence. The logical 
corollary was denial of free will. On that issue, Erasmus and other 
humanists disowned the Reformation led by Luther. That was a 
break with the heretical tradition also, yet another reason for the 
Reformation to lose all religious significance and come under the 
secular influence of the German Princes. Ecclesiastically, the 
Reformation became i revolt of the German Church against Papal 
Universalism. It lost its original religious signiricance when it was 
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swamped by Luther's theological idea even arose that a Christian 
spirit of life would, by God's special ordinance, spread from the 
German nation over the whole world, as it did once from Judea."^® 
The Reformation wais, indeed, a nationalist movement: but its 
driving force was not the rising bourgeoisie. The agelong strug- 
gle for power between the Pope and the German Emperior was 
carried on under the flag of a revolt against the Roman church. 
The newly elected Emperor, Charles V became its chosen leader. 
Luther was the propagandist and theologian of the would be auto- 
nomous Gennan church. He and his associates appealed to the new 
Emperor to dismiss his clerical advisers and govern with the coun- 
sel of Princes and temporal electors, not to entrust public busi- 
ness to prelates and financiers, but to the nobles. Then he would 
have the voice of the nation: he would no longer ned the bene- 
diction of the Pope and his Cardinals: on the contrary, they would 
require imperial confirmation. "Then will the strong German nation 
arise with body and goods, and go with Thee to Rome, and make 
all Italy subject to Thee; then wilt Thou be a mighty King." 

That was hardly the voice of the rising bourgeoisie — the founder 
of modem Democracy. The German National State would be 
modelled after the mediaeval monarchy of the Ottos with the ami- 
bition to be a theocratic Imperium. Addressing the Diet of Worms 
(1495), convened syinboUcally on the day of the coronation of Char- 
lemagne, the Emperor invoked the might of his mediaeval pre- 
detssors. "With the help of the monarchies, the powerful countries 
and the alliance which God had granted him, he hoped to raise 
it again to its ancient glory."^^ The Lutheran German clergy — ^those 
angds in revolt — ^were welcomed by the ambitious young Emperor 
as God-sent allies in his coming struggle for temporal power. 

According to its official historian, Ranke, the reformation was 
influenced by the constitution of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
German feu^l State. Ever since Charlemagne was coronated by 
the Pope as the head of the resurrected temporal and spiritual 
power. The sfruggle was inherent in the constitution of the 
nulitary-sacerdotal State called the Holy iComan Empire. The 
German Princes as the Electors of the Empire believed themselves 
to be occupyir^ the position of the Roman Senators. Therefore, 
after the Pope and the Emperor, they were the most important 
factor in the constitution of the Empire. On the other hand, the 
dergy, mostly coming from Italy from the early days of the Empire, 
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constituted themselves into an autonomous corporation, a State 
within the State. The conflict between the lords,spiritual and tem- 
poral .continued. 

Alarmed by the tendency of the clergy to usurp temporal power 
also, the founder of the Holy Empire reprimanded them for their 
ambition, and asked: How were they justified in interfering in sec- 
ular affmrs ? What was meant by their renouncing the world ? 
Whether or not that was consistent with large and costly retinues, 
with compelling the ignorant to make donations of their good? 
Whether or not it ws better to f(»ter good morals than to build 
Qiurches? These old questions were repeatedly asked through- 
out the succeeding centuries, and ultimately provided inspiration 
for the Reformation. 

The questions implied the necessity for a revision of the con- 
stitution of the Empire. For a short period, under the three Ottos, 
the temporal lords gained the upper hand. German Popes were 
installed at the Vatican by Emperors who were Teutonic military 
chiefs. "The principle of the temporal government, autocracy, whidi 
from the earliest time had held in check the usurpation of eccles- 
iastical ambition, thus attained its culminating point, and was tri- 
umphantly asserted and recognised in the Empire."^® 

But by the end of the eleventh century, the relation changed; 
ttte universal supremacy of the Vatican was firmly established. The 
Holy Roman Empire, for all practical purposes, became a theocracy. 
Without a revision of the constitution of the Empire, the status quo 
could not be changed. The revison required by ^e temporal lords 
was to make autocracy prevail 1 upon theocracy. Therefore, when 
the ferment in the religious life of mediaeval Europe ultimately 
broke out in Luther's revolt against the doctoine of Papal infal- 
libility, the right of the Church to intervene in the relation between 
man and God, the power of the hierarchy and the privilege of the 
clergy, the temporal lords of Germany rushed to support it. Luth- 
er's famous theses proposed a revision of the constitution of the 
Empire, such as would free them from the fetters of Roman Uni- 
versalism and Papal theocracy. - 

A proposal for tilie formal revision of the constitution of the 
Empire had been made at the-TMet of Basel nearly a hundered years! 
before by Nicholas Von Kus. Himself a Church dignitary, he main- 
tained that it was impossible to reform the Church without revis- 
ing the constitution of he Empire, because the two could not be 
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separated even in thought. On that ground, he demanded the 
emancipation of seculair authority from ecclesiastical tutelage. He 
opposed the Pope's rig^t to transfer the Empire from time to time 
to any man of his choice. Then, he preceded to ascribe to the 
Empire a mystical relation with God and Christ, and absolute inde- 
pendence of the Chtuch and even the rig^t and duty of taking part 
in the ecclesiastical government. At the same time, he recom- 
mended constitutional checks and balances so as to limit the auto- 
cracy of the temporal power emancipated from the domiiution 
of the Church. But the temporal lords would not admit the least 
restriction of their power. The proposal of Von Kus fell through. 
A similar eflfort was made at the time of Emperor Maximilian, with 
no better result. However, the Diet of Worms of 1495 did adopt 
somelneasures calculated to bring about a political union of Ger- 
many while preserving the ancient military-sacerdotal structure 
of the Empire. But internal dissension amongst the Princes and 
betweai them and the Emperor could not be settled. Consequently, 
Papal predominance continued. Ultimately, the Reformation suc- 
cored in setting up a rival Church with a i\ew dogma, doctrinal 
authority and hierarchy, but not in revising the constitution of the 
&npiie; nor could it reform the Roman Church. Luther and Calvin 
"did not want to break up the unity of the Universal Church. They 
claimed to reform it by bringing over all Christians to their Church, 
which they considerT the ordy true one, the Church of the Pope 
beii^ in their eyes, the churdi of the Satan, those remaining in 
it woul4 be dammed."^' 

The dissatisfaction With the inadequacy and degeneration of 
institutiorialised Christiahity could not produce in Germany rev- 
Qlntionaty and iconocleistic consequences as in Italy, because there 
even those who shared the feeling still thought in terms of reli- 
gion, stiU looking for a belief which would satisfy reason. 

Towards the close of the Middle Ages, Germany was not only 
the birthplace of printing; she was the home of a variety of arts 
and crafte which, on the one hand,brougiit into existence a numer- 
ous dass of highly skilled urban workers, and on the other, a pro- 
spen»rs community of traders. Apart from the large army of 
aiM>nyinoii^..ar(hitects and master-builders, who constructed the 
. Gothic cathedrals and churches, there were organ-builders, wood 
carvosjlmmze mgravers, metal workers, sculptors and painters, 
'whose bfillumt craf Istnatdhip made Gemiany of that tune famous 
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throughout Europe. But in those days, individuals counted for 
nothing. Hundreds and thousands of creative workers, who pro- 
duced imperishable objects of art as well as of ordinary useful- 
ness, remained rmdifferentiated from families, communities and 
guilds. Only a few names even of great artists could emerge from 
the twilight of mediaeval collectivism and be recognised in his- 
tory as creative individuals, such as Albrecht Durer (1471-1528), 
Peter Vischer (c.1455-1529) and Hans Holbein, and the last had 
to flee to England to win international reputation as a great painter. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, Nuremberg was 
the Florence of Germany. It ws a busy centre of trade and 
industry — a typical home of the rising bourgeoisie. As a centre of 
hig^ finance, Augsburg also measured up with its Lombard rival. 
The powerful banking counter of the famous Fuggers, who held 
Emperors and. Popes in heavy indebtedness, was situated there; 
jret, neither of the great mediaeval German towns offered patron- 
age to art and literature^like in the rest of the country, there also 
the educated and wealthy people failed to outgrow the religious 
mentality. "With the coming of the Reformation, an ill wind began 
to blow upon the sculptors and painters. The swift on rush of reli- 
gious and social anarchy turned the mmds of the German people 
into other channels. Religion, not art, was the governing interest. 
It is significant that Holtein, finding Basel too uncomfortable for 
a German painter, fled to the drelter of the English Court."^ 

Disowned by Erasmus and other Humanists, Lutherardsm did 
not develop and spread as the ideology of the rising bourgeoisie; 
it won the patronage of the feudal IMnces striving for secular 
power. When early in his career, Luther was proscribed, both by 
the Pope and the Emperor, he was protected by the Elector of 
Saxony, who kept him in hictog for more than a year, during which 
time ^ doctrines of Protestantism yrere given the final shape. 
Originally motivated by the genuinely religious concern for the 
salvation of man' s soul, the Reformation soon ceased to be a pop- 
ular national movement. Otherwise, Germany would not be vis- 
ited by the curse of the Thirty Years War, which threw her back 
two centuries in political and economic evolution. The reformed 
religion became closely associated with the princely order and 
depended entirely on its patronage. That is why Luther so very 
fiercely opposed the Peasant's Revolt whidh heralded the coming 
of the bourgeois revolution. 
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The ideals of early Christianity preached by the heretical move- 
ments and also by the nascent Reformation, naturally had a strong 
appeal for the peasantry. Early in his career, Luther himself taught 
t^t all were children of one Divine Father, and equally redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. The peasants who in the blessedness of their 
time-honoured ignorance were still sincerely religious, naturally 
believed in Luther's message of liberation, and concluded there- 
from that "there should be no inequality of wealth or station". But 
Luther had in the meanwhile moved away from his original gen- 
uinely religious position, and the Reformation had become a polit- 
ical and theological movement. While Franz Von Sickingen 
(1481-1523) with his mediaeval knights sponsored the cause of the 
peasantry, moved by their naive religious faith, the ideological 
herald of the bourgeois revolution condemned the rebellion, pro- 
voked by his own religious teachings, contrary to the divine 
and evangelical law, and therefore to the German nation" — ^the pre- 
tenders to the succession of Israel as the chosen people of God. 

Luther still professed to be the defender of the doctrine that the 
Gospel gave freedom to the soul, but now maintained that it did 
"not emancipate the body from restraint, or property from the con- 
trol of laws....A pious Christian, he said should rather die a hun- 
dred deaths th^ give way one hair's breadth to the peasants 
demand. The government should have no mercy; the day of wrath 
and of the sword was coming; and their duty to their God obliged 
them to strike hard «is long as they could move a limb; whoever 
perished in this service, was a martyr of Christ. 'Thus, he (Luther) 
supported the temporal order of things with the same interpidity 
that he had displayed in attacking the spiritual."^ 

As a religious movement, the Reformation was democratic and 
libertarian. But it lost the original character when Luther degraded 
it to a doctrinal controversy of theology. His quarrel with the Pope 
"coincided with the appetites of secular Princes who cast covetous 
glances on the wealA of the Church.'.'^^ 

The Reformation succeeded as negation of the time-honoured 
ideals and principles of the heretical movement, because, for Luther, 
though a fanatically religious man, religious thought was a stag- 
nant pool, he did not believed in enquiry or toleration. He firmly 
held that the final truth on all problems of life was to be found 
in the Bible. Man was ahdplesstoolin the hands of God. He could 
do nothing to change his fate. Complete surrender to the memy 
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of God, and faith in Grace as the reward of faith, alone could save 
man's soul despite his inherent wickedness. Luther denounced a 
humanist Pope, Leo X, as the "Anti-Christ", while he was the anti- 
Humanist per excellence. 'It is imt, therefore from Luther that the 
liberal and rationalising movement of European thought derived 
their origin. 

Although the Protestant movement broke up into several sects, 
the anti-humanist essence of Lutheran Reformation became most 
evident in Calvinism. The "Institution" of the dictator of Geneva 
set forth the doctrines of the reformed religion: 'If we contem- 
plate man only in respect of his natural gifts, we find in him, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his feet, no trace whatever 
of goodness.... Even the best things that rise out of us are always 
made infect and vicious by the uncleanness of the flesh, and are 
always mingled with dirt." The dogma of predestination inherent 
in Luther's imbalanced reading of the Gospel of St. paul, and 
extravagant interpretation of Augustine's doctrine of Grace, 
became the basic article of faith in Calvin's refonned rdigion. Fbom 
"all eternity", God has chosen the elect for salvation: the merit of 
the chosen few had nothing to do with the Grace of God. A man 
may appear to be the devil incarnate, yet he may be among those 
dic^en for salvation. One would be incUned to think that this extra- 
vagance of religiosity was meant to exonerate Calvin's own wick- 
edness which went to the extent of declaring, "if we (the chosen 
elect of God) leave man to his own devices, his soul is capable 
of naught but evil." Man should, therefore, have no liberty, no free- ‘ 
dom of will, because he can only misuse the privilege. Calvin's 
reformed religion was the code of the prison house: every human 
beii^ is primarily and perpetually in^ned to evil, and therefore 
must be suspected a priori ^ls a sinner and kept under strict super- 
vision. "Wishing to elevate the divine as higih as possible above 
the world, Calvin threw the woridly down into the lowest depth. 
Wishing to give stmeme dignity to the idea of God, he degraded 
the idea of j!aan."^For the humanists of his time, such as Miguel 
Servetus (1511-53), whom he sent to the stake, and Sebastien Cas- 
tellic (1515-63), Calvin reserved epifliets Ike "hissing serpents", 
"barking dogs", "Satan's spawn." 

hi the sbcteenth century, Europe was infested, harassed and tor- 
mented by the inhumanity and violence of the reformed religion, 
while the cruefly of the Jesuistic Cbunter-Refonnation brutalised 
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the flock still remaining faithful to the orthodox creed. The ligjit 
of humanism, which shone so lustrously during the preceding cen- 
tury, appeared to have dimmed almost to extinction, if not altog- 
ether extinguished. In reality, that however was not the case. Tte 
fire of man's resui^ence kept on burning beneath the surface of 
theological pedantry, spiritual abasement and wanton ignorance 
in general, which characterised the intellectual life of Europe 
during the years immediately following the Reformation. Neither 
Lutheranistri nor Calvinism produced a single great thinker or 
scholar. Philip Melanchthon was the first and last to deserve the 
distinction. But he,as well as,UlrichZwingli began as humanists. 
Towards the end of their career, Melanchthon could not pull on 
well with Luther. He was repelled particularly by the latter's vio- 
lent opposition to free will. 

Like many cultivated young men of the time, Sebastian Castel- 
lio was attracted by what appeared to be Calvin's Stoic morality. 
One of the later humanists, he was soon disillusioned and mer- 
cilessly persecuted by the zealot of Geneva. Sebastien Castello's 
"Manifesto on Behalf of Toleration", issued in 1551 to protest against 
"Calvin's murder of fervetus", was a stirring humanist document. 
Levelling against Calvin the deadly charge that by sending Sei> 
vetus to the stakes he gave a lie to Luther's declaration that the 
Reformation stood for the "freedom of the Christian man", Cas- 
tello wrote; 'To seek truth and to utter what one believes to be 
true, can never be a crime. No one must be forced to accept a con- 
viction. Conviction is free". 

The foimdation of the Jesuistic order by Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556) indicated that the spirit of the Renaissance had per- 
vaded the whole of Europe. It was apprehended by the Pope and 
his hierardiy that the experience of the Reformation having 
demonstrate the impossibility of reforming religion, of a return 
to die purity aivd simplicity of the orginal Christian faith, unbelief 
and despair would spread far and wide, preparing the intellec- 
tual atmosphere for a new spurt of humanism. The "atheistic and 
epicurean" view of life could not be stamped out Ehiring the period 
Europe was dazed by the revolt of the angels and its equally spec- 
tacular deibade, humanism only marked time, all along tmder- 
mining the spiritual foundation of the mediaeval sodety and 
Christum culture. It penetrated foe educational mstitutions to infect 
the mind of foe youth. It was i\ot for nofoing that Erasmus became 
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the teacher of the sixteenth century. 

The men of the Renaissance brought learning out of the 
and Universities. Even the Universities were academic cloisters, 
because, there too, education was not secularised: they remained 
associated with, and were very largely dominated by, theology 
which, recognised as the highest of sciences even by Roger Bacon, 
had ever since retained that pre-eminence. A i\ew system of impart- 
ing humanist education was devised early in the fifteenth century 
by Vittorino da Feltre. Secular schools were founded not only to 
turn out lay scholars, but also all-round citizens. The new S5rstem 
of education was based on the Greek idea of a harmonious devel- 
opment of mind and body. The men of the Renaissance had won 
the undeserved reputation of being immoral or, at any rate, insens- 
ible to the traditional codes of morality, because of their decisive 
rejection of the Christian ascetic notion of "our vile bodies". Not 
ashamed of their bodies, they were as much concerned with the 
cultivation of mind as with their physical life. That is why paint- 
ing and sculpture reached with them such a sublime eminei\ce. 
Careful observation and study of the human body for its symme- 
try and beauty, with reverence and affection, was the essential con- 
dition for the afflorescence of the Renaissance art. The rejection 
of conventional ethical notions led to the creation of new aesthe- 
tic values. The humanist system of education spread throughout 
Europe, thanks to the services of men Uke Erasmus. "The Italian 
Renai^ance brought forth no fairer jH-oof, and none fraught with 
more important consequences for the libad culture of the world i 
than the school training based on the id^ of Humanism, wtddi 
took ^pe at that peri^."^ "They first conceived and framed die 
education that has now prevalied through Europe for four 
turies, moulding the 3muth of diverse nations by one corrunon dis- 
cipline, md establishing an intellectual concord for all peoples."^ 
Ignatius of Loyola's eyes detected the danger of the humanist 
education, which was setting up a new standard of values and 
creating new values, it was fostering the spirit of enquiry, encou- 
ra^g scepticism, attaching greater importance to secular learn- 
ing than to theology, and teaching tire subordination of dogma to' 
reason. The Jesuistic order under Loyola's leadership planned to 
combat the insidious spread of humanism by organising educa; 
tional institutions. It was going to be a determine struggle with 
the humanist teachers for the soul- d .the &iropean youdu An 
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exteremely sagacious man, working on a long-term pl:^n, Loyola 
preferred to swim with the current. Excellent educa'^ion was 
imparted in the schools and colleges founded by the "Spanish 
Fatlier". In addition to the classical languages, science was also 
taught, with the result that Loyola's means defeated his end. Jesuit 
schools greatly helped the spread of modem education, including 
the rapidly growing scientific knowledge. Having in a short time 
gained the reputation of able teachers, Jesuit Fathers were invited 
to fill up chairs in the old Universities. 

At the same time, the most powerful solvent of the religious 
mode of thought was in operation. Paracelsus (1493-1541) followed 
Copernicus, and half a century before the latter, Nicolaus Cus- 
anus had arrived at the conclusion that the earth was a sphere rotat- 
ing on its own axis. Tycho Brahe's (1546-1601) Rudolphine Tables 
contributed greatly to the rise of astronomy. Galileo and Kepler 
had been conducting their studio during the closing decades of 
the barren sixteenth century. Zachaiias Jansen (Late 16th and early 
17th century) invented the microscope; van Helmont (1577-1644) 
ccmducted the study of nature; amd William Gilbert (1540-1603) 
discovered electric friction and the earth's magnetism. The cen- 
tury closed with the martyrdom of Giordano Bruno. 

The intellectual life, which distinguished the seventeenth cen- 
tury as the beginning of the modem age, was stirring in the womb 
of the sixteenth, notwithstanding the later's apparent spiritual 
exhaustion. The discovery of nature by sdertce enabled man to dis- 
pense with the necessity of assuming or postulating supernatural 
powers and thus evolving a religious faith to satisfy reason. The 
dawning knowledge about the mechanism of the observed nat- 
ural and physical processes (the movement of celestial bodies and 
the swing of the pendulum) lifted at least a comer of the veil of 
mystery shrouding the universal order. Man began to feel that after 
all he might not be a helpless puppet in the hand of an inscmtale 
Providence. The experience of the power to know what lay behind 
the veil of the mysteries of nature awakened in him the feeling 
of power to do what until then was believed to be beyond human 
ability. The recollection of dre achievements of an Archimedes and 
the mranoiy of ibe soaring vision of Leonardo da Vinci encou- 

raged the conviction that, with an increasing knowledge about the 
mechanism of nature, man would acquire the power to control the 
forces of nature. A new vista opened up b^pre man's creative 
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genius.' He could not only create imperishable artistic and liter- 
ary treasures, but also might dream, as Leonardo did, of mast- 
ering the mechanism of nature and eventually recreating tiie world 
to his liking. For the first time in his history, man, inspired with 
the creative spirit of the Renaissance, and tte vision of power to 
be bom of expanding scientific knowledge, felt himself in har- 
mony with the grandiose conception of a law-governed Universe, 
because it no longer reduced him to an insignificant, helpless, cog 
in the remorseless wheel of fate, which was to be accepted as the 
grace of an insensible God. That sublime feeling of creative power 
was, indeed, still limited to a few, but those few were blazing a 
trail out of a dark past and a dull present towards a future full 
of hope and promise. 

The debacle of the revolt of the angels marked the end of the 
age of faith in the history of European humanity. It justified the 
revolt of man. It revealed the necessity more point^ than ever 
before. The choice was between God and man. Religion could not 
be reformed. The coveted return to the purity and simplicity of 
primitive faith, bom of the frustrated rationality of homo sapiens, 
turned out to be an unattainable ideal. To hold its sway in a com- 
plicated society, any religion must be institutionalised, and the doc- 
trines and dogmas of an organised institutionalised religion coyld 
not have the charm and spell of a simple faith which once satis- 
fied the embryonic reason of primitive man. Religion, therefore, 
could no longer elevate man above the selfishness, vulgarity and 
ugliness of life to the beatitude of an imaginary communion with 
God. It only debased and degraded man either to a slave of the 
priest or an abject believer in predestination, a helpless reed tossed 
in the uncharted aea of fate dictated by the arbitrariness of an inscra- 
tale providence. The alternative for man was to revolt, to throw 
off the tutelage of God, stand on his own feet, take destiny in Ms 
own hands. 

The Renaissance had blazed that trail of spiritual revolt. The 
reformation dissolved the decayed Christian Universal Order. The 
ultimate defeat of God's agents on earth in the struggle for the 
monopoly of temporal power, encouraged man's striving for spir- 
itual fireedom. The Holy Empire was broken up into National 
States: and there was a parallel development of immensely greater 
Mstorical significance. Ecclesiastical laws were replaced by secr 
ular laws, made by men. God's ^vemment on earth was super- 
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ceded by governments of men. On the breakdown of the tune- 
honour^ religious order, a moral order, with no theological or 
supernatural sanction, became the ideal of man. The striving for 
the attainment 6f that new ideal was the motive force of the intel- 
lectual efforts, social conquests and culhtral achievements of the 
following two centuries. 
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Chapter VI 


THE NATURAL LAW 


The intellectual stagnation of the period immediately following 
upon the Reformation was more'^pparent than real. Luther's vio- 
lence and Calvin's bigotry had repelled sensitive souls from the 
time-honoured theological studies, which were imtil then regarded 
as the foremost intellectual pursuit. The latter part of the sixteenth 
century was indeed conspicuous for the absence of any outstand- 
ing work of literature or fine art. But at the same time, sdeiKe 
advanced silently, ushering in a new era of intellectual achieve- 
ments. Before the century was out, heliocentric astronomy was def- 
initely established as a landmark in the history of thought. 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo— all those founders of 
modem science lived in the sixteenth century. Early in the next 
century (1608), Johann Lippershey, a Dutch optician, manufactured 
the first binocular telescope. Galileo quickly saw the great impor- 
tance of the new iirstrument, and himself manufactured a better 
one. Though still very primitive, it enabled him to survey the heav- 
ens and discover phenomena of celestial movement wMch placed 
the new science of heliocentric astronomy on a solid foundation. 
Philosophically, C^leo's discovery had a staggering effect; it ^ook 
the tradition of Aristotle's authority. In his famous books, A Dia- 
logue of the Two systems of the World, which caused imprisonment 
of the aged savant until death, he expounded the heliocentric view 
so very cogently that the Aristotelian philosopher 'Simoplico", who 
defended Ptolemian geocentrism, was made to look like a fool. 
Galileo thus not only established modem astronomy; but also laid 
the foundation of modem ph^cs to be elaborated by Descartes 
and Newton. 

The significance of the discovery of America was soon followed 
by Magellan's circumnavigation of the gjobe, which empirically 
proved that the earth is round. Another death-blow to the Biblical 
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mythology. It naturally had a repercussion on the awe-inspiring 
structure of theology which for centuries had claimed to be the 
queen of sciences. Finally, there was the far-reaching revolution- 
ary effect of the invention of printing by ‘Gutenberg early in the 
fifteenth century. Having overcome the initial technical difficul- 
ties, the art of printing spread throughout Europe as the most effec- 
tive medium for the dissemination of learning and knowledge. By 
the sixteenth century, printing of books in large numbers had 
become a regular industry in all the civilised countries of Europe. 

The advance of science laid the foundation of a mechanistic cos- 
ihology, which w^s the conditio sine qua non of liberating human 
mind from the tradition of the religious mode of thought. Tlie art 
of printing was instrumental in carrying the message of freedom 
far and wide. The new intellecutal upsurge, therefore, did not 
remain linuted to cloisters and universities. A large section of 
European humanity, practically the entire literate laity was caught 
in the new current. Consequently, the time-honoured belief in a 
theological order of the Universe was shaken, and the cultural 
atmosphere became congenial for a new intellectual outlook— the 
conception of a world order governed by Natural Law. 

Meanwhile, the humanist education had been spreading, with 
the result that the cultivated man's mind was booming more 
receptive to inconoclastic scientific knowledge and responsive to 
its liberating appeal. "The sense of human dignity was the chief 
moral agent of antiquity, and sense of sin of niediaevalism.... It 
was not till the revival of learning had been considierably advanced, 
that a perception of the nobility of the heroic character dawned . 
upon man's mind. Then, for the first time, the ecclesiastic type was 
obscured, a new standard and aspiration appeared, and popular 
enthusiasm taking a new direction achieved that political liberty 
which, once creat^, intensified the tendency that produced it.'^ 

‘ The new era was ushered in by a new type of men, no longer 
concerned with the bafflipg mystery of man's relation with God, 
but with secular affairs. iWy approached the problems of human 
existence no longer from the theological, but from a rational and 
moral point of view. Having quietly set aside the ficticm of a divine 
Providence, or supernatural sanction, they looked for a secular 
authority for the conduct and governance of human affairs. For 
cenhuies previously, leaders of thought had been preoccupied with 
the publem of man's relation with Gcxi and the salvation of his 
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soul; they claimed to solve the mystery of how a spiritual power 
intervened in terrestrial matters, and the competence to legislate 
for the government of God. The intellecutal leaders, who ushered 
in the new era, were coiKemed with the secular problem of har- 
monising human relations. They conceived the task of the time 
as follows: "We have now to find human authority promoting intd- 
leciital advancement, and accepting as its maxim that the lot of 
man will be ameliorated and his power and dignity increased, in 
proportion as he is able to comprehend the mechanism of the 
world, the action of natural laws, and to apply physical forc^ to 
his use."^ 

The secularisation of politics was the outstanding feature of the 
new age. Political theories and economic doctrines were dissoci- 
ated from theological preoccupation and freed from ecdesiastical 
supremacy. The former were formulated on the basis of terrestrial 
sanctions, and the latter developed with a view to enhancing 
human welfare. Politics was secularised by repudiating the med- 
iaeval doctrine of the divine right of kings. The conception of the 
Natural Law and the hypothesis of a social contract provided the 
new sanction for secular authorities — of political administration 
and universalism of the Roman Church: the parallel process was 
the practical disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire, Since the 
time of Charlemagne, the Pope and the Emperor were the dual 
heads of a theodratic State — ^the would-be Christian World Order. 
After six hundred years of a continuous struggle for supremacy, 
both the powers, the temporal of the Emperor as well as the spir- 
itual of the Pope, were reduced to a diadowy existence. The estab- 
lishment of sovereign National States in England, France and 
subsequently in other countries had already put an end to the pre- 
tension of the Emperor. The Reformation laid low the Universal- 
ism of the Roman Church, and still further disrupted even the 
formal status of the Holy Roman Empire. The Middle Age of the 
Christian theocratic order was at its end. It had to give place to 
a new order in \^hich sSen(£ was to supercede faith; immirmade 
laws and teresbial considerations were to regulate tiie inter- 
relations of secular political communities and also of their citizens; . 

A new type of meni — sceptics, critics, out-and-out atheists, 
avowed materialists, such as Jean Bodin 0530-1596), Montaigne 
(153-1592), Descartes (1596-1650), Bayle (1647-1706), Pierre Gas- 
sendi (1588-1679), Hobbes (1592-1655), Frands Bacon (1561-1626)- 
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shouldered their way to the forefomt of European history until 
then crowded with priests, prelates. Popes and princes. The appar- 
ent intellectual stagnation of the sixteenth century was broken by 
a flood-tide of sparitual exuberance. The intellectual and cultural 
structure of the mediaeval society collapsed under the critical ons- 
laught, particularly of three men, eadh rvielding a diflerent weaporr. 
Montaigne's scepticism surve 3 red the surrounding institutional pat- 
terns and examirted the variety of traditional opinions from the 
point of view of the sophisticated man of the world, who was not 
to be taken in by time-honoured facades nor fall for fetishes. Rather 
superficial. Montaigne's criticism was nonetheless devastating, 
b^use it appealed to the ordinary intelligence. Descartes laid the 
■ axe of his critique at the roots of theology, which had for centur- 
ies kept the cultivated mind spell-bound, and ravished rational- 
ism. The Cartesian method threw all verrerable notions into the 
crucible of scepticism which dissolved everything except the con- 
fidence in one's owm judgment guided by self-evident empirical 
truths. Descartes provided humanism with a sound philosophi- 
cal foundation. Bayle's was the scepticism of a scholar. Often low- 
ing a Voltairean scintillation, he did not stop short of cynicism. 
Althotigh always rvith the dignity of scholarliness, Bayle, the scep- 
tic, was the foimder of modem criticism. His was the deadly art 
of arguing out old s)^tems of thou^t with the object of laying 
^ baije their logical fallacies and to expose their absurdities. Before 
the threefold assault, mediaevalism lay in ruins — the. religious 
mode; of thought tom asunder from its nnoorings of blind faith, 
ratior^ism ashamed of its illicit love with the mystic and obscur- 
antist theology, classicism exposed as barren learning and cultural 
artificiality. The intellectual atmosphere was clear for creative 
minds to breathe in fieely, to formulate new principles of law, to 
evolve new political theories, to visualise new ideals of social evo- 
lution, and to conceive of new cultural patterns. The revolt of man 
against tire Frankensteinean monster of rdigion and teleolgkal 
order, created by his infantile rationalism, and the revival of science 
givir^ him the sense of creative power bom of knowledge, ush- 
ered in the modem dvilisatiori with incalculable potentialities, of 
good and evil, to unfold during tire succeeding centuries. 

■ Ihe fHiUication in 1625 of The Law of Wiar and Peace hy Hugo 
Gtotius (1583-1645)1185 been described as the beginiting of the 
epodr of. the modem political system of Europe. At the dose of 
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the Middle Ages, Europe was in a state of lawlessness; it was a 
war of all against all. The military-sacerdotal order founded by 
aufflemagne having disintegrated owing to its internal discord, 
there was no recognised authority except of violence, faiuiticism 
and orthodoxy. The laws of the ecclesiastical government had lost 
authority with all who claimed the freedom of conscience and the 
right of individual judgement. The laws of the Empire were there 
only to be flouted by all who dared. Coming out of the decayed 
mediaeval order. Renaissance Europe neded a new system of law 
with a rational secular and moral sanction. The work of Grotius 
satisfied the need. The new sanction was found in the old notion 
of the Natural Law. It appealed to the Protestants and Catholics 
alike. The latter, on the authority of Thortus Aquinas, regarded 
the Natural law as the "unrevealed law of God": the Protestants 
would iK>t accept that authority, but they were respectful to the 
positivism of the Roman Jurists who also appealed to the Law of 
Nature. The work of Grotius obtained "the enthusiastic assent of 
Europe,"^ because it laid "the foundations of moral and legal jus- 
tice, which learned rtien would deem sound and men of the world 
would not think fantastic."* Grotius was a humanist of scholastic 
learning. As such, he could produce a treatise on law which won 
the approbation of the philosophically inclined ecclesiastical Jur- 
ists, and also of the Renaissance lawyers who drew inspiration from 
the tradition of Ocero. 

All through the Middle Ages, law was referred to a divine origin. 
In the late sixteenth century, there was a profound change in the 
conception of law in consequence of the importairce attached to 
human personality. Far-reaching conclusions flowed from the dig- 
nity and autonomy attributed to every human being. "Several corr- 
clusions are directly derived from this assumptioa It explains the 
claim which the individual makes, and the duty which he admits, 
that Reason should be acknowledged to be the Natural — ^which 
is also to say, the Divine — ^Law. Again, it provides for foundation 
of all human legal institutions, wWch thus become directly iden- 
tical, in the last analysis, with moral principles. Firrally, it furn- 
ishes the ideal of a single organisation or a society of mankind.’* 

In consequence of that profound change, the old conception of 
Natural Law was freed from the authority of God, and referred 
to human reason. Grotius developed that new conception of Nat- 
ural law. He defined it as" a dictate of Right Reason which points 
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out that an act to the extent it is not or is in conformity with rational 
nature, has in it a quality of moral baseness or moral necessity: 
and that, in consequence, such an act is either forbidden or enjoined 
by the author of nature, God."^ 

In short, the Advocate-General of the Netherlands outlined a 
system of law which, based upon the entire experience of the past, 
incorporating its positive outcome, met the requirements of the 
new situation. Grotius was a Protestant. But he was also a colleague 
of Erasmus, and with the latter had been repelled by the Refor- 
mation, "beleiving that, all things considered, it had done more 
harm than good."' Experience had proved that the Church could 
not be reformed, that progressive ideas and movements must 
transcend the limits of the religious mode of thought. Grotius lived 
when all thoughtful men "asked what was the difference between 
the vindictiveness with which Rome dealt (with dissenters) and 
the rancour of Calvin who seized Servetus. and committed him 
to the flames... There was not a pious or thoughtful man in all 
reformed Europe who was not shocked when the circumstances 
under which the unhappy physician had been brought to the stake 
were made known."® 

Grotius ws a man of the Renaissance — one of those who cul- 
tivated the humanist spirit and spread humanist learning when 
Eurojje appeared to be in a state of intellectual stagnation. At the 
same time, he represented the positive aspect of the Reformation — 
the revolt against authority and assertion of the claim to personal 
enquiry and judgment. Unity is antagonistic to liberty. The Uni- 
versalism of the Catholic Church meant spiritual slavery for the 
individual believer. By disrupting that monolithic structure of the 
individual believer, by disrupting that monolithic structure of insti- 
tutionalised religion, the Reformation served the cause of spirit- 
ual freedom, even though it advanced an alternative 
totalitarianism. But once the spell of religious unity was broken, 
it could not be re-established. Protestantism triumphed in the 
emergence of numerous sects which could not justify their fissip- 
erous existence without admitting the right of criticism and free- 
dom of conscience. The disapperance of a coercive unity promoted 
the cause of liberty. That was the positive signifinance of the 
Reformation. Grotius was one of the humanists who knew how 
to appreciate that legacy. 

The conception of the Natural Law was a landmark in the his- 
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toiy of Iman's struggle for freedom. It liberated him from faith iti 
the supernatural — a power which he can never comprehend nor 
overcome, because it is imaginaiy; on the other hand, the Natural 
Law belongs to his world; therefore, eventually, he will be able 
to understand how it operates, and consequently live in harmony 
with it The notion of the Natural Law is empiric^y derived; there 
is nothing mysterious about it. The regularities of nature are the 
facts o^ man's experience. The notion of Natural Law, therefore, 
resultsi from the inhate ratinality of man. Religion also originated 
in that notion. In course of man's intellectual development, it 
appeared in different forms. It is a human heritage and as such, 
enriched by expanding scientific knowledge, entered into the struc- 
ture of the ideological foundation of modem civilisation. 

The noiton of the Natural Law became the guiding principle of 
the intellectual life which ushered in the age of modem civilisa- 
tion, because it had originated with the fathers of science and 
philosophy — ^the naturalist thinkers of ancient Greece. The revi- 
val of science naturally revivified the idea which was the point 
of departure of the earliest enquiry into the causes of natural phe- 
nomena and, therefore, of philosophical thought. In Greek m5rthol- 
ogy and epics. Fate or Destiny was of greater importance than the 
gods — the latter being subject to the former. Neither was Fate; 
a super-divine forcje nor were the gods supernatural. Nature was 
the ultimate reality: nothing existed beyond and outside it. The 
gods themselves were subject to the law of nature, "Fate exercised 
a great influence in all Greek thought, and perhaps was one of the 
sources from which science derived the belief in natural law."® 
The notion of fate was the primitive conception of determinism 
— ^that nature was not a chaotic combii»ation of diverse and con- 
flicting phenomena, nor was it subject to any arbitrary supernat- 
ural Providence: it was a law-governed system. Thales, Anaxi- 
'mander, Heraditus and other naturalist thinkers assumed that 
everything came but of one single primal substance, which was 
mfinite andetemal. They conceived the basic substance differently; 
Thales as water, Heraclitus as fire, so on and so forth. But all of 
them held that the original substance .differentiated!, itself into the 
multifarious substances of experience, these were transformed into 
each other, and again all merged in their (X)mmon wurce. This pro- 
cess of the being and becoming of the world was believed to be 
due to the operation of the Law of Nature, which appeared as the 
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coiKept ^ ’Justice" in andent Greek thought. Justice was conceived 
as keeping balance — ^in every sphere of existence. To be just ws 
to be in harmony with the Law of Nature. Justice was identical 
also with virtue. Ethics was deduced from Physics, because man 
was a part of nature. 

This highly interesting philosophical idea was elaborated sub- 
sequently by Epicurus. It has still to be fully grasped by the phi- 
losophy of our time. However, the point is that the notion of the 
Natural Law represented the belief in physical determinism; it was 
reason in nature, and also the fundamental moral category: "but 
this supreme jjower was not itself personal, and was not a supreme 
god."^° The profound philosophical implication of the concept of 
Natural Law had been developed by Aristotle and the Stoics, apart 
from the Epicureans. 

Treating the concept of Natural law as ’Justice", Aristotle came 
to the conclusion that it was a necessary element of the State; but 
he differentiated "conventional justice" from "natural justice". While 
the former, guided by reason and convenience, laid down defin- 
ite rules, the latter's authority was independent of civilised life. 
Evidently, according to Aristotle, the concept of Natural Law in 
the philosophical sense implied that there was a rational design 
in nature, a^ that man-made laws, together with the rest of human 
behaviour, should conform with that rational design. That is how 
justice and virtue could be realised in life. 

The idea of Natural law was further elaborated by the Stoics 
into an ethical system; they derived morality from rationality, 
which was referred ba^ to the Law of Nature. They maintained: 
"Every creature has its own nature and its own appropriate func- 
tions, and for man — whose nature is to be dtizen — ^the Law of 
Nature is the sum of the principles, founded in human nature, 
which determine the conduct befitting him in his rational and social 
quality."^' The Stoics further held that, by nature, all men were 
fiee a^ equaL The Law of Nature was supreme and eternal, there- 
fore precedent of all enatctments of any human authority. Even 
religion coimoted obedience to the all-pervading Reason, which 
was the Law of Nature. Roman Jurists since the time of Ocero 
based their doctrines on the Stoic concept of the Natural Law. 
Qcero declared that the Roman Republic had approximated the 
Stoic ideal of the "Natural State" and tiie laws of the Republic were 
in full harmony with the Law of Nature. 
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The concept of the Natural Law ceased to be a matter of phU- 
osophical speculation. It became the metaphysical sanction of leg- 
islation and the State derived its moral authority therefrom. It was 
in this sense that Natural law became the point of departure of 
political theories at the close of the Middle Ages. The Roman Jur- 
ists modified the original Greek version in order to harmonise it 
with the established sociopolitical order. The Stoics held that equal- 
ity and freedom were the essence of Natural law; the Roman law- 
yers dropped the idea of equality and declared that all men were 
free before the Law of Nature. Nevertheless, both the versions of 
the venerable principle were known throughout the Middle Ages. 
Not ordy were the heretical movements inspired by the doctrine 
that equality and freedom were of the essence of the Natural Law, 
it was endorsed by the early Church Fathers also. St. Ambrose 
(c.339-397), for example, defended the original Greek conception 
as against the interpretation by the Roman lawyers. He declared 
that "private property is not an institution of rature. Nature knows 
only common property: she gave all things to all men. Usurpation 
and greed created the law of private property." That was an echo 
of Cicero's voice raised several centuries ago: "Nations and prin- 
ces may make laws, but they are without the true character of law 
if they are not derived from the original source of law, which 
existed before the State was established. Private property is 
unknown to nature."^^ Again, "There is a law which is identical 
with true reason, and which is in harmony with nature. It is eter- 
nal and unchallengeable and is the expression and the command 
of the divine authority."^® 

As a matter of fact, the entire Christian theology, until it had 
to compromise with the positive (man-made) law of the Roman 
Empire, was based upon the doctrine of Natural Law. First, there 
was the Golden Age (the State of Nature); the fall of man was fol- 
lowd by a moral crisis — the vale of tears and life of sin, to last for 
a millennium; redemption was to come tfwreafter; the Natural Law 
operating as the Law of Reason, would enable man to overcome 
the moral crisis and return to Grace. The law of Reason was to 
restrain the evils in naan. But in course of time, it was reinforced 
by the Canon Laws of the ecclesiastical government compiled in 
the sixth century by St. Isidore of Sevilla (c.56(>'636). These also 
claimed the sanction of the Natural Law, which was recogiused 
in the theology of the Roman Slate religion asthq "Unrevealed Law 
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of God." Finally, came the Positive Law (Roman Law) to justify 
the actual conditions of life, which were so very different from the 
Biblical picture of the world waiting for redemption after the mil- 
lennium. 

The purpose of the Positive Law was to protect the poor against 
the rich, the weak against the strong. Itlegalised private property, 
but offered protection to the weak and the poor. It proposed to 
prevent the war of all against all, and to protect the fruits of labour 
against robbery. According to the Roman Jurists, the State was 
created for the benefit of all. They declared that nobody should 
have a superfluity so long as there were men who lacked the most 
necessary things. Such a system of law, even if made by man, could 
legitimately claim the sanction of the Law of Nature conceived 
by the early Greek philosophers as ’Justice," and subsequently, by 
the Stoics, as connoting equality and freedom. Owing to its obvi- 
ous justness and equity, the Roman Law came to be an important 
element of the cultural heritage of Europe, ultimately to provide 
the fathers of modem political theories with a sound point of depar- 
ture. 

When Christianity became the State religion of the Roman 
Empire, and the latter established a terrestrial order in place of 
the chaos created by the fall of the antique civilisation, the Bib- 
lical faith in the Millennium was abandoned imperceptibly by the 
Fathers of the Church. Instead of nearing the predestined, end, 
the world appeared to be diowing unmistakable signs of a much 
longer life: consequently, the pessimistic view, bom out of die chao- 
tic < conditions of a social crisis, had to be adjusted to the altered 
perspective. It became necessary to find a compromise between 
the Natural Law and the Positive Law given for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the world, which did not seem to be moving 
towards an early end. St. Ambrose himself qualified his views 
quoted above by the following proviso: "But it does not follow from 
this that private property is a bad thing: the doctrine of Natural 
Law only requires that the rich should support the poor with a 
portion of the goods which were originally the conunon posses- 
sion of all." And the Prince of the patristic literature, St. Augu^ 
tine, defended the Positive Law enacted for the administration of 
worldly affairs against the criticism of the M2michaeists— those 
unmitigated votaries of the early Christian other-worldliness. "Pri- 
vate property in itself is not an evil, but the evil lay in passionate 
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chase after riches, the accumulation of property, the elevation of 
material possessions over truth, justice, wisdom, faith, love of God 
and man, or even placing property on the same level as these ideal 
virtues."^^The historical significance of the defence of Positive Law 
on the autliority of the Natural Law, conceived later as the "Unre- 
vealed Law of God," is fully appreciated when it is remembered 
that 1,500 years later the prophet of modem Communism rejected 
the doctrine that "private property is theft" and wrote a whole book 
to criticise the Pkilosophie de k Misere as Poverty of Phihsophy. 

Nevertheless, doubt about the inter-relation of the Natural Law, 
the Canon Law and the Positive Law, continued to confuse scho- 
lasticism until the thirteenth century, when the great twelfth cen- 
tury jurist Gratian, known the father of canon law, cleared away 
the contradictions of the work of his predecessor, St. Isidore of 
Seville (c560-636). The latter had given a misleading derinition of 
the Natural Law by mixing up the original Greek version and the 
interpretation of the Roman Jurists. Gratian took up what today 
could be calloed a Marxist portion, so many centuries before Hegel 
provided his pupil with the dialectics of historicism. The medi- 
aeval dialectician held that "private property is sinful, but nec- 
essary: therefore, ownership should be restricted to what is 
necessary." That was certainly an improvement on Hegelian Pos- 
itivism, which dominates the revolutior«ry social philosophy of 
our time: according to the Hegelian formula, taken over in Marx- 
ism, the third term of the syllogism should have been, "therefore, 
private property is good", because whatever is necessary, is just- 
ifiable, and therefore good. 

The conception of the Natural Law had survived the vicissitudes 
of the Roman Empire; but in the meantime, Christian ttieology had 
outgrown the Hellenistic inclination of the early Church Fathers. 
The appeal to Reason, unsupported by authority, no longer car- 
ried conviction. But on the other hand, the study of Aristotle had 
become an important part of scholastic learning. The authority of 
"the philospher" and also of Qcero had added importance to the 
concept of the Natural Law. It had, therefore, to be fitted into the 
system of Christian faith. Gratian was an ecdesiast; but a greatef 
authority than that o^ a casuist was called for. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas declared that the Natural Law was the "unrevealed Law of 
God," and as such immutable, and supreme over all other law. 
With the endorsement of the rationalist Occam, the Thomist defi-. 
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nition of the Natural Law become an important factor of medi- 
aeval thought, subsequently to become the point of departure of 
modem political theories. As a matter of fact, the sanction for the 
doctrine of the Mtred right of revolt can be found in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who categorically asserted "the right of subjects to with- 
hold their obedience from rulers who were usurpers and unjust."^® 
Grotius reared his legal system for a new political order on the 
foundation of the tradition of the ancient and mediaeval thought 
about the origin of human rights and the source of laws to guard 
them. "The doctrine of natural right, as it appears in the sbcteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is a revival of Stoic doctrine, 
though with important modifications. It was the Stoics who dis-' 
tinguished /us mturale from /us gentium. Natured Law was derived 
from the first principles of the kind held to underlie all general 
knowledge. By nature, the Stoics held, all human beings are equal... 
Christianity took over this part of Stoic teaching along with much 
of the rest. And when at last, in the seventeenth century, the oppor- 
tunity came to combat despotism effectively, the Stoic doctrines 
of Natural Law and natural equality, in their Christian dress, 
acquired a political force which, in antiquity, not even an Emperor 
could give them."^^ Marcus Arurelius (121-180) was the Emperor 
who tried unsuccessfully to enforce equal right and equal free- 
dom according to the doctrine of flie Natural Law. 

At this point, some digression is warranted to exanune the social 
background of Grotius. Did he not formulate the new theory of 
law to justify the rise of the bourgeois Dutch Republic? There is 
no evidence to show that the writing of his Law 0 / War and Peace 
had any direct coimection with that dramatic event. And even if 
that was the case, it would be pointless to emphasise it. Because, 
the role of the trading and industrial classes in the revolt of the 
Spanish Prorrinces of the Netherlainds was insignificant. The Dutch 
Republic was not a aeation of the bourgeoisie. • 

Originally, the revolt was not against the Spanish rule. VVhen 
King Philip n left Flanders for Spain in 1551, the Government of 
the Netherlands was delegated to the Duchess of Parma, a nat- 
wal daughter of Emperor Charles V by a Flemish mistress. She 
would have been accepted as a legitimate ruler, had the native 
nobiUty been allowed to conduct the govenunent. That wise course 
was not adopted. A Orundl of tiuee, headed by Cardinal Gran- 
velle was appointed to rule on behalf of the King. The native nobi- 
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lify felt deprived of their natural right to rule, and revolted not 
against the Spanish King, but against the Granvelle cannarilla. The 
rising bourgeoisie had nothing to do with that event, which led 
to the rise of the Dutch Republic. 'Proud and weedthy native nob- 
lemen, who had served the State vmder Charles V, asked them- 
selves how long these outrages were to be endured, and .when they 
were to be admitted to a legitimate share in the influence and the 
spoils of government, from which they were exluded by the 
unpopular Cardinal and his assodates."^^ That was not a new class 
beginning th struggle for political power. The revolt was led by 
Egmont, a professional soldier, the Count of Hoorn, and William 
Nassau, Prince of Orange — ^"the three men who, in the recent trou- 
bles, had most helped the maintenance of order."^® 

Additional causes of the revolt were the anti-heresy edicts and 
the order that the people of the Netherlands should accept the Tri- 
dentine creed of the Council of Trent (1545-63). With a solemn pro- 
test against religious persecution, drawn up by the Prince of 
Orange, Egmont personally went to see the Kng. On the failure 
of his mission, young noblemen, bigotted Calvinists like Philip 
Mamix (1540-1598), and humane Catholics like Breaderode, joined 
the revolt. The flame was fanned into a widespread conflagration 
when Egmont and Hoorn, taken prisoner by treachery, were pub- 
licly beheaded. But not until a tax was imposed to pay Alva's 
troops did the commercial community join the revolt. After the 
foundation of the Dutch Republic in 1572, with a democratic Con- 
stitution, the trading and industrial classes tightened up their 
purse-strings. The Republican army of the Prince of Orange suf- 
fered defeat after defeat, because it was ill paid, his treasury being 
empty. While the peasants of Friesia, the canons of Utrecht and 
the nobles of Gelderland were the mainstay of the original Repub- 
lic, the burgher aristocracy of the trading cities of Barbant and 
Handers did not come in until the Duke of Parma succeeded Alva 
and advised the King to recognise the Republic founded by the 
Prince of Orange with the support of the native nobility. 

Grotius. however, was not the first to formulate a modem polit- 
ical theory on the basis of a secular authority. As early as in 1324, 
Marsiglio of Padua improv^ upon the Aristotelian theory of the 
State. His ideas were so very remarkstbly ahead of his time, though 
based on ancient wisdom, that he has been described as "the most 
modem of all the mediaevals."^^ Rejecting all authority, Marsi- 
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glio based his political theory on facts. He boldly expressed the 
opinion that the source of law was neither the divine right of the 
rulers, nor the superior wisdom of the learned, but the common 
sense of the whole body of citizens. "We declare that, according 
to the truth, and to the opinion of Aristotle, the Law-Giver the pri- 
mary essential and the efficient source of law is the People, or a 
majority of them, acting of their own free choice openly declared, 
in a general assembly of citizens, and prescribing something to 
be done or not done in regard to dvil affairs under penalty of tem- 
poral punishment. The truth of a proposition is more accurately 
judged and its usefulness to the community more carefully taken 
into account, whgn the whole body of citizens apply their intel- 
ligence."^® Those basic principles of the parliamentary democra- 
tic system were enunciated much ahead of time, by a mediaeval 
jurist, while the bourgeoisie were hardly out of their swaddling 
clothes. Marsiglio calmly ignored the pretensions of the Holy. 
Empire as well as the authority of the Pope, and declared that law 
for the governance of this world must have the sanction of a sec- 
ular authority, which, according to the Natural Law, was vested 
in the people. He argued that positive laws were "the reasoned 
application of the Natural Law." 

In the Introduction to his book, Marsiglio states that it was writ- 
ten as a supplement td Aristotle's Politics. But formally following 
the Aristotelian principles, he reached conclusions which were 
most repugnant to the mediaeval interpreters of the philosopher. 
In fact, Marsiglio's conclusions were influenced by the clearly 
iraturalist and rationalist principles of Latin Averroism as distinct 
from the interpretation of the Nominalists of the Paris University, 
where, also on the authority of the Arab philosopher, an atempt 
was made to marry reason with faith. Marsiglio argues that faith 
should not be vulgarised by associating with reason. Because, the 
one is concerned with the life after death, while the other is a sec- 
ular category. Faith may be useful for the salvation of soul, but 
it is simply irrelevant in the consideration of the affairs of this 
world. That was a round ajbout way of declaring that secular ques- 
tions must be decided by the dictates of reason without any refer- 
ence to faith. It is clear lujw Marsiglio's separation of reason from 
faith was bound to lead logically to scepticism as regards religion, 
and secularisation of politics. "Human law is a command, of the 
whole body of citizens, or of its prevailing part, arising diretly firom 
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the deliberations of those empowered to make law, about volun- 
tary acts of hun^ beings to be done or avoided in this world, 
for the sake of attaining the best end, or some condition desirable 
for man in this world. I mean, a command the transgression of 
which is ffliforced in this world by penalty or punishment imposed 
on the transgressor.”^^ 

In the sixteenth century, before Grotius, a succession of great 
lawyers devoted their intellect to a new examination of the Roman 
Law from the point of view of the conditions of their time. The 
most famour among theiii were Nicholas of Cusa, John Gersoi* 
(1363-1429), Johaimes Altnusius and Jean Bodin. 

Johannes Althusius (c.1357-1638) was a Calvinist. Nevertheless, 
in his work the relation between theology and the Natural law 
appears to be very ambiguous. He maintained that the original 
association of men was a natural process, being an integral part 
of human nature. Therefore, it is not to be explained by any ad hoc 
assumption such as social contract,^ the implication of which 
argument was that society was not a divine creation, but resulted 
from the operation of the law of nature. 

Bodin's monumental work. Republic, was hailed as tiie most com- 
plete and systematic treatise on politics since Aristotle, hi the tradi- 
tion of Marsiglio (Marsilius pf Padna d.c. 1342), Bodin demanded 
subordination of the ecclesiastical power to the * soverdgnty of the 
secular State based on Positive Law. EHscussing the question of sov- 
ereignty, Bodin maintained that usurpation was the origin of mon- 
archy (the only sovereign power known at that time). Rejecting the 
distinction made by Aristotle between a king and a t 3 n:ant, he held 
ttiat a king governed according to ttie Law of Nature, whereas a tyrant 
outraged it. Ideas of law, soverdgnty, administration were in tlw melt- 
ing pot. A comprehendve political philosophy was the need of the 
time. The dassical concept of the natural law as the source of all 
authority, provided the common point of departure. But how did the 
State originate? How did the Law of Nature operate so as to provide, 
sanction for a secular authority? How the concept of Natural law was 
to be brought down from .the realm of metaphysical speculation, and 
itself be secularised? Trom a philosophical ingvestigation of tiiese 
questions, tiie lawyers passed by an inevitable transition to an exam- 
ination of the origin of govermnent, a subject which they pursued from 
tiidr own point of view, as energetically eis the theologians."^ 
Hobbes, a contemporary of Grotius, p»oduced a comprehendve 
political philosO|phy. 
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Two conflicting implications were inherent in the old notion of Nat- 
ural Law inherited from the Stoics and elaborated by the Roman Jur- 
ists. "On the one hand, there was a theory of limitations upon human 
activities imposed by Reason in view of human nature, and on the 
other hand, there was theory of moral qualities inherent in human 
beings, or natural rights, demonstrated by Reason as deduced from 
human nature."^* In the new conception of law expounded by the 
predecessors of Grotius, the two theories were mixed up. Grotius 
cleared up the confusion with the argument that the purpose of law 
was not to limit human rights and human activites, but to enable man 
to act on his own responsibility. That was a clear break with the med- 
iaeval notion of law, which stif fled man' s creativeness and precluded 
him.frbm the responsibility of making moral judgements. Grotius hdd 
that certain qualities inherent in man recogni^ the Natural Law. "The 
mother of Natural Law is human nature itself. For, the very nature 
of man, which, even if we had no lack of anything, would lead us 
into the mutual relations of society, is the mother of the Law of Nature. 
Among the properties which are pecular to man is a desire for soci- 
ety, and not only so, but for a life spent tranquilly and rationally. The 
assertion that by nature each seel» only his own advantage cannot 
be conceded. And this tendency to the conservation of society is the 
source of /«s or Natural Law. Natural Law would remain if there were 
no God."“ 

Grotius went to the extent of saying that the will of God was 
always in addition to the Natural Law; it could never contradict 
the latter. '7dst as God caimot make twice two not to be four, he 
cannot make that which is intrinsically bad not to be bad." Gro- 
tius insists upon the social and ratioiial nature of man. Natural 
law is found^ upon the primitive altruistic instinct and also the 
rational nature of man. By implication, Grotius holds that certain 
dungs are ri^t and others wrong m their ovm nature, that is, apart 
from the will of God. The doctrine of Natural Law has always been 
based on an appeal to reason. Grotius deared the concept of reason 
from all mystic and transcendental connotation, and defined it as 
a property of the human mind. Thus, the old notion of Natural 
Law as elabcarated by him provided a rational method for the 
making of positive laws for the guidance of the political organ- 
isation of sodety. 

Man's age-loitg struggj.e for freedom at last brought about an 
edipse of theolo^ aitd a quiet disregard for ecdesiastical authority. 
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Aspiration for political liberty became the new incentive of the 
struggle. There must be a mighty revolt against "Voluntary Ser- 
vitude". A book bearing this title ws published by Montagne, its 
author. La Boetie, having died at the age of thirty-two. The fol- 
lowing passage quoted from that book brethes the spirit of the age: 

"Wretched and insensate people, enamoured of yoaur misery, 
and blirrd to your interest, you suffer your property to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, and your houses stripped of their goods, 
and all this by one whom you yourselves raised to power, and 
whose dignity you maintain with your lives! Yours are the many 
eyes that spy your acts, the many hands ihat strike you, the many 
feet that trample you in dust; all the power with which he injures 
you is your own. From indignities that the beasts themselves 
would not endure, you can free yourselves by simply willing it. 
Resolve to serve no more, and you are free. Think of the battles 
of Miltiades, of Leonidas and of Themistodes, which after two- 
thousand years are as freshly in the minds of men as though they 
were of yesterday. They were triumphs not so much of Greece as 
of liberty. All other, goods men will labour to obtain, but to lib- 
erty alone they are indifferent. Yet we were all moulded in the 
same dye, all bom in freedom as brothers, bom too with a love 
of liberty which nothing but our vices has effaced." 

That spirit of revolt was not compatible with Christianity, 
Catholic or Protestant; indeed, with any religion. It proclaimed that 
man was tiie master of his destiny. There was no supernatural 
power presiding over his fate. Recognition of the right of resis- 
tance to despotic power became a condition for further human 
advance. Th^efore, Grotius and others came to the conclusion was 
obvious: In quest of freedom, man had left behiiul the age of faith; 
further advance towards the goal was conditional upon rejection 
of the religious mode of thought in favour of reason and scientific 
knowledge. 

By that time, science had come of ag&; speculative thou^t could 
be replaced by a philosophy based on positive knowledge. 
Descartes was the architect of the edifice of the new philosophy. 
He developed the method of "Rightly Conducting the Reason and 
SedcingtheTmthinthe Sdence?"Ihisfun titleof his famous treat- 
ise on Method dearly indicates the nature of the new philosophy 
founded by Descartes. At last a mathematically sound hypothesis 
of a mechanistic cosmology was set up. The inductive method of 
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reasoning-^from experience, from the particulars — ^was Francis 
Bacon's contribution to the new philosophy. He also declared that 
the object of philosophy was to enable man to acquire mastery over 
the forces of nature hy means of scientific discoveries. He was the 
first to use the now familiar expression "knowledge is power." 
Respectfully bowing Aristotle out of the place of honour conceded 
to him by orthodox tradition, Bacon held up Democritus, the father 
of Materialism, as the greatest of ancient philosophers. Modem 
thought was to take up the threads of ancient Materialism, rele- 
gating the long enough religious interlude to the museum of his- 
tory. 

The philosophy of Hobbes was purely secular., He had no use 
even for metaphysical rationalism. He was an out-and-out Mater- 
ialist. Natural Law, for him, was not an abstract philosophical con- 
cept. The founders of human society were not philosophers full 
of wisdom; they were beast-like bipeds with no culture, moved 
only by the instinct of self-preservation; that urge eventually 
wdded them together, and thus laid the foundation of society. That 
was not man's fall from Grace; that was how Natural Law began 
moulding human life and dominating the development of 
society — ^from savagery to civilisation. 

Brushing aside the whole period of hisotry during which all 
thinking was more or less mixed up with religion and theology, 
Hobbes went aU the way back to the Epicurean tradition, to .dis- 
cover the stable basis for a really secular philosophy. While an exile 
in Paris, he met Gassendi who had revived the latest and the most 
positive achievement of the andent Greek civilisation. While Qhris- 
tian theology appropriated the philosophy of Aristotle, Epicurus 
was practiccdly forgotten. Gassendi was a physicist, and was fully 
equipped with a knowledge of all the systems of naturalist phi- 
losophy which had been developed in ancient Greece. Therefore, 
he could "embrace with a sure glance exactly what was best suited 
to modem times and to the empirical tendency of his age."^^ 

Gassendi irot only rescued ancient atomism, but showed that, 
though a pagan (so also was Aristotle), Epiaurus was the purest 
moralist of all ancient philosophers. To revive the Epicurean tra- 
dition w^ an extremely difficult task. Practically all the works of 
Epicums were destroy^, and he had for centuries been the object 
of gross misrepresentation and shameless calumny . His entire pM- 
losophy had to be reconstructed from one reliable source — ^the 
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famous poem De Rerum Naturae by Lucretius, written in the last 
century before C3mst. Gassendi introduced Lucretius to the scho- 
lars of the time. Bom during the period of the civil war in Rome, 
when everything was in the most unstable and chaotic condition, 
the poet sought for some meaning of life and found it only in the 
philosophy of Epicurus. The essence of the Epicurean philosophy 
is set forth in the very beginning of the poem. 

"When human life to view lay foully prostrate upon earth, 
crushed down under the weight of reli^on, who showed her head 
from the quarters of heaven with hideous aspect lowering upon 
mortals, a man of Greece ventured first to lift up his mortal eyes 
to her face, and first withstand her to her face. Him neither story 
of gods, nor thunderbolts, nor heaven with threatening roar, could 
quell, but only stirred up the more — the eager courage of his soul, 
filling him with desire to be the first to burst the fast bars of 
Nature's portals."^^ 

Beginning as the naturalism of the early ph 3 rsicists, Greek phi- 
losophy, having gone through several stages of metaphysical 
development, culminated in the Materialism of Epicurus, who held 
that deliverance from the degrading influence of religion was the 
aim of philosophy. Therefore, when in quest of freedom man ulti- 
mately revolt^ against God, he found inspiration only in the lib- 
erating tradition of the Epicurean philosophy, which had improved 
upon ancient naturalism by showing that the law-govem^ Uni- 
verse made room for individual freedom by incorporating in it 
a ^stem of ethics which required no metaphysical sanction. Lucre- 
tius describes the Epicurean view of the evolution of man from 
his primitve state: 

"Hardened against frost and heat, they lived, like the animals, 
without any agricultural arts. The fruitful soil offered them spon- 
taneously streams and springs. They dwelt in forests and caves 
without morality or law. The use of fire and even a clothing of 
skins were unknown. In their contests with the wild animals, they 
generally conquered, and were pursued by few only. Gradually, 
they learned to build huts, to prepare the soil for crops and the 
use of fire; the ties of feurdly life were formed and men began to 
grow more gentle. Friendship grew up between neighbours, mercy 
to women and children was introduced, and though perfect har- 
mony mi^t not yet reign, yet, for the most part, men lived in peace 
with one another." 
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Here is undoubtedly the picture of the origin of human society, 
which became the foundation of the political philosophy of Hobbes. 
Philosophically an avowed Materalist, Hobbes reaches his idea of 
the origin of the State with the following remarkable arguments: 

"Nature, the art wherdsy God hath made and governs the world, 
is by the art of man, as in many other things, so in this also, imi- 
tated, that it can make an artificial animal. For seeing life is but 
within; why may we not say that all automatic have an artificial 
life? What is the heart but a spring, and the nerves, but so many 
life? What is the heart out a spring, and the nerves, but so many 
strings; and the joints, but so many wheels, giving motion to the 
whole body, such as was intended by the artificer? Art goes yet 
further, imitating that rational and most excellent work of nature, 
man. For by art is created that great LexHathan called a Common- 
wealth or State, in Latin, civitas, which is but an artificial| man, 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended; and in which the sove- 
reignty is an artifical soul, as giving life and motion to the whole 
body."^* 

The description of the natural state of man led to a contradic- 
tion. Nature has made men equal in faculties of the body and mind. 
"From this equality of ability ariseth equality of hope in the attain- 
ing of our ends. If two men desire the same thing, which never- 
theless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; and, in the 
way to their end, which is principally their own conservation and 
sometimes their delectation only, endeavour to destroy and subdue 
one another." These pessimistic conclusions are wrongly drawn 
from a realistic analysis of the equality of men in the state of nature. 
It is done to explain the necessity of laws, political organisation 
of society. Hobbes finds the solution of an artificially created prob- 
lem in the operation of the Natural Law. "The passions that incline 
men to peace are fear and death, desire of such things as are nec- 
essary to commodious living, and a hope, by their industry, to 
obtain them. And reason suggesteth convenient articles of peace 
upon which men may be drawn to agreement. These articles are 
there which otherwise are called the Laws of Nature." 

Then Hobbes proceeds to explain terms: Natural right means 
the liberty of each man to use his own power for the preservation 
of his life. Liberty is the absence of external impediments which 
ofteii deprive man of the power to do what he would. And "a law 
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of nature is a precept or general rule found out by reason by which 
a man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of his life." But 
the otherwise logically consistent philosophy of Hobbes remained 
vitiated by a fallacy. It was the inability to recodle freedom of will 
with the mechanistic view of life. Once it is shown, as Hobbes did 
following Epicurus, that society was the creation of man, that man 
was not created by God to fulfil any divine design, man's crea- 
tiveness logically follows; and creativeness presupposes will. But 
scientific knowledge was not yet advanced enough. Astronomy 
and physics had established a plausible hypothesis of mechanis- 
tic cosmology, which could embrace man as an "automaton". But 
the science of man was still to rise to explain the structure and 
the function of the highest organism. The potentialities of man as 
the embodiment of a sovereign power were not understood until 
biology developed to the extent of annexing psychology to its 
domain. Only then was the relation between will and reason 
revealed, and a flawless materialist philosophy became possible. 

In the seventeenth century, when the ideological foundation of 
the modem civilisation and culture were laid, a harmony of 
humanism and a materalist cosmology (naturalism) could be found 
in the Epicurean tradition. By freeing atomism of its origmal nai- 
vety, Epicurus made room for individual freedom in a law- 
governed Universe, in a world obeying the laws of nature. The 
Epicurean view as described by Lucretius was an anticipation of 
the doctrine of natural selection in the physical world. 

"For verily not by design did the first be^nnings of things sta- 
tion themselves each in its right place, guided by keen-sighted 
intelligence, nor did they bargain, sooth to say, what motions each 
should assume, but because many in number, and shifting about 
in many ways throughout the Universe, they are driven and tor- 
mented by blows during infinite time past; after trying motions 
and unions of every kind, at length they fall into arrangements 
such as those out of which this our sum of things has formed, and 
by which too it is preserved through many great years, when once 
it has been thrown into the appropriate motions, and causes the 
shreanxs to replenidi the greedy sea with copious river waters, and 
the earth, fostered by the heat of the sun, to renew its produce, 
and the race of live things to come up and flourish, and the glid- 
ing fires of ether to live."^^ 

• On the threshold of modem times, man was again confronted 
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with the same problems as of old — the problems of his own being 
and becoming in the context of his surroundings, physical as well 
as social. Without understanding the natural phenomena which 
provide the background of his physical being, he could not har- 
ness them for his benefit and thus succeed in the struggle for exis- 
tence. How to acquire the knowledge of nature so as to have the 
power to master it? The society and State, created by man for car- 
rying on the struggle for existence more successfully, should not 
deprive him of his natural freedom. How should social and polit- 
ical relations be regulated so that they might serve the purpose 
of helping man attain greater and greater freedom instead of 
making an automaton out of him? 

The intellectual life of classicial antiquity culminated in the Epi- 
curean revolt against natural religion. The subsequent revolt of, 
man known as the Renaissance drew inspiration from that spir- 
itual tradition. Then began a new stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, a new adventure of ideas. Ultimately, institutionalised 
Christianity, Catholic as well as Protestant, was eclipsed by the 
revival of naturalism, reinforced by the newly acquired scientific 
knowledge. The incentive for that new achievement of human crea- 
tiveness was provided by the idea of the Natural Law, which 
replaced the religious belief in a creator or the mystic notion of 
a teleological order ordained by a divine Providence. The laws of 
the order of nature could be discovered and understood. They need 
no longer be ascribed to any supernatural agency, beyond the con- 
trol of man; and society, being also a creation of man, could be 
so adminstered as to serve the purpose of man, the purpose being 
attainment of freedom. 
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Chapter VH 


BIRTH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Ever since the intellectual Renaissance of the twelfth century, 
theology had been steadily undermined by scholastic rationalism. 
But its imposing structure did not begin to crumble until the rise 
of a mechanistic cosmology. Metaphysical rationalism had been 
completely absorbed in the science of God by the genius of Alber- 
tus Magnus and his greater disciple Thomas Aquinas. In the early 
thirteerth centuiy, the University of Paris was the breeding ground 
of free thought, which threatened to pass beyond the limits of 
theology. Peter Abelard, the earliest harbinger of the Renaissance, 
had presumed to explain the mystery of the Trinity, and dared 
to submit all things in heaven and earth to the test of human 
reason. Subsequently, scholastic rationalism moved farther away 
from theology and tended towards philosophy under the impact' 
of "new Aristotle" introduced in Western Europe by the secular 
Arab thinkers. Averroes' interpretation of "the philosopher", which 
doirunated the schools of the West for two centuries, emphasised 
and developed the most anti-Quistian elements in his teachings, 
such as the eternity of matter, the unity of active intellect and the 
negation of individual immortality. The traditional study of Logic 
was superceded by that of Physics, De Anima and parts of Meta- 
physics. Natural philosophy penetrated the strongholds of super- 
nahmalism, and challenged the supremacy of theology. 

Orthodox schoolmen unsuccessfully struggled against the Arab- 
ian Aristotle until Albertus Magnus smuggled in the "Averroeist 
heresy" on the authority of Aristotle dressed in Christian garb. 
European intellect had bren so very deeply influenced by the Arab 
rationalist thought that even Thomas Aquinas was compelled to 
-differentiate philosophy from theology, thus vindicating the ear- 
lier heretic, Abelard. Finally, on the authroity of the two greatest 
Christian sdiolars and thinkers of the Middle-Age, scholastic 
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rationalism received the stamp of orthodoxy. A clear line was 
drawn between natural and revealed religion, between truth which 
could be established by human reason and the transcendental truth 
which was to be revealed only by tiie grace of God. Significantly 
enough, even that region of supematuralism was thrown open to 
reason, to the extent of examining the self-consistency of author- 
ity. That was a veritable revolution in the realm of human thought. 

"Hitherto philosophy had been either an avowed foe or a dan- 
gerous and suspect^ ally. By the genius of the great Dominicans 
(Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas), all that was (potentially) 
Quistian or not un-Christian in Aristotle was woven into the very 
substance and texture of what was henceforth more and more to 
grow into the accredited theology of tfie Catholic Church. The con- 
tent of the whole philosophy of the pagan philosopher, including 
even his great treatise on ethics, are embodied in the Sumrm TheoJo- 
giae. The grand conviction that religion is rational and that reason 
is divine, that all knowledge and all truth, from whatever source 
derived, must be capable of harmonious adjustment — of that con- 
viction the Summa remains a magnificent monument, still, on some 
points, not wholly useless as a help to the rationalisation of Chris- 
tian belief."^ 

Modem philosophy thus was not bom on a particular date, or 
even in a clearly demarcated short period, as the ideology of a 
rising dass. Its growth, indeed, was a dialectic process; but it was 
a process of dynamics, not of mechanics — of internal motion, not 
of any external impact. It was a continuous process of intellectual 
unfoldment; there were interruptions, but no break. Rationalism 
as well as naturalism, bom of the adolescence of the human spirit, 
did not die out even in the dark age of Christian bigotry; tiiere- 
after, matured in the Schools of mediaeval learning, under the ter- 
rifying tutelage of theology they blossomed forth, one in the 
springtide of the intellectual Renaissance of the twelfth century, 
rmd the other in the great humanist resurgence. Ultimately, the 
two apparently divergent currents of man's spiritual energy 
merged into the modem philosophy. 

Throughout the Middle-Ages, the study of cosmology, astro- 
norrw, physics and mathematics was pursued by obscure scho- 
lars.^ The intellectual life of that time was not "an age-long weary 
orgy of barren chatter interrupted by the orderly vguments of a 
few men of genius who were as isolated as they were great, but 
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a process of incessant wisdom and folly with distinguishable lines 
of development in it, a process which did not come to a sudden 
close on the appearance of Erasmus and Luther, nor linger fruit- 
lessly in obsolete schools, but threw up ideas and ways of thougjit 
and speech which have profoundly influenced the science and phi- 
losophy of the modem world. The change which began to pass 
over the schools of France in the eleventh century, and culumi- 
nated in the great intellectual Renaissance of the following age, 
was but an effort of that general revivification of the human spirit 
which should be recognised as cdnstituting an epoch in the his- 
tory of European civilisation not less momentous than the Refor- 
mation or the French Revolution."® 

On the other hand, having grown out of that background of a 
continuous intellectual unfoldment, imder so very different con- 
ditions, nwdem philosophy naturally carried the ballast of med- 
iaeval tradition in the metaphysical rationalism of its founder. At 
the same time, the success of Descartes' nussion of liberating phi- 
losophy from the tutelage of theology^ was possible only thanks 
to the epodi-making discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. 
With the appearance of those pioneers of scientific (mechanistic) 
naturalism, the Renaissance assumed an independent character. 
The fifteenth century was a period of transition. The great human- 
ists of that period heralded the coming of a new era on the author- 
ity of {mdent traditions. With the rise of modem science, the 
Renaissance outgrew its revivalist character. The new era was to 
be really hew, inspired by a new philosophy which combined 
rationalist tradition with naturalism reinvigorated by modem 
science. "The sixteenth century marks its place in history as the 
century of revolutioirs; it not only broke fee chain which bound 
Europe to Rome; it also broke fee chain which bound philosophy 
to scholasticism. It set human reason free; it proclaimed fee lib- 
erty of thought and action."® 

The doctrine of Natural Law liberated the human spirit from 
the fetters of the venerable dogmas of religion and the awe- 
inspiring authority of theology. The law-governed Universe of 
Qtristian theology; was ruled by super-natural laws given by C3od 
'who had origitudly created a cosmos out of chaos. At the close of 
the Middle-Ages, Nature replaced God; but at the same time fee 
Natural Law dieprived man of fee limit^ degree of freedom con- 
ceded to him ly rdigion. Man's soul, after all, was a spark of the 
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divine light. Christianity granted a free will to man, though it was 
freedom only to commit sin so that his sovil could be redeemed 
by Grace. Modem philosophy, as it crystallised with Bacon, Hobbes 
and Descartes, was confronted with the problem of reconciling, 
on the one hand, a ratiorralist metaphysics with a mechanistic cos- 
mology, human reason with physical nature and, on the other 
hand, the idea of freedom with the conceprt of neces^ty. The natur- 
alist humanism of the Renaissance appeared to be in conflict with 
the irrechanistic natuarlism of science, and the latter with the sov- 
ereignty of human reason and freedom of human will, although 
adl of them united in challenging die tyranny of theology. To put 
it differently, the problem was to harmonise human reason, iiKlud- 
ing will, with physical determinism. All the traditional concepts, 
the old patterns of thought, were thus in the melting pot. 

The Cartesian method of doubting everything was certainly the 
only way out of the apparent confusiorL In that sense, Descartes 
may be called the founder of modem philosophy, althou^, in the 
last analysis, the spirit of the new era was represented more truly 
by Bacon's empiricism (inductive logic) and Hobbes' determin- 
ism than by Descartes' rationalist metaph5rsics. However, the 
getrius of all the three taken together raised philosophy to the inde- 
pendent status of a system of human knowledge, of nature and 
man's relation with it. Breaking away from super-naturalism, 
modem philosophy set the human spirit ftee; an exhilarating per- 
spective of newer and greater adventmes of ideas was opened up 
before the daring vision of the spiritually free man.® 

The fundamental porblem faced by modem philosophy at its 
birth, the problem of the relation between thought and being, is 
as old as philosophy itself. Even before the resurgence of human- 
ist naturalism, the old question of philosophy was revived by the 
schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who tried to 
reconcile theology with ratiot\alism. bn course of time, the selframe 
problem was differently formulated; it was posed as the question 
of the relation of human thought about the world with the world 
itself: Can the hiiman mind really know the world? Do frtan's 
notions and perceptions contain a picture of the reality? Ancient 
naturalism had been concerned chiefly with the reality of the Uni- 
verse. Descartes combined the study of the physical Universe with 
an analysis of the human mind; modem philosophy thus was to 
be reared upon the twin pillvs of Physics <hd Psychology., 
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"The question regarding the relation of thought to being, of the 
spirit to nature, the highest question of philosophy, has its roots, 
no less than religion, in the ignorant notions of man in the state 
of barbarism. This question could be put in the state of barbarism. 
But this question could be put in the sharpest form, and in all its 
significance, only after the European people emerged from the long 
winter slumber of the Christian Middle-Ages."® That would be a 
very correct appreciation of the genesis of the dualist fallacy, and 
a sound observation about the birth of modem philosophy, if the 
last phrase were re-written as follows: after the resurrection of 
science or the rise of modem science. 

As a matter of fact, modem philosophy of the Cartesian school 
suffered from the dualist fallacy, because the science of life and 
mind still lagged behind, while Mathematics, Physics and Astro- 
nomy forged ahead. The problem of dualism, which baffled phi- 
losophy in the seventeenth century, resulted from the uneven 
development of scinece. In the last analysis, it was the old dich- 
otomy of matter and mind, which was finally resolved in Ben- 
edict Spinoza's <1632-1808) unitary system, but still on the basis 
of metaphysical rationalism. 

Reason was not humanised ; it was not placed in the context 
of ph 3 rsical nature accessible to human understanding until modem 
philosophy was reinforced by psychological doctrines deduced 
from the ph}^iological and biological enquiries of Hartley, Eras- 
mus, Darwin, Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836), and Pierre Jean 
Geoiges Cabanis (1757-1808) and others. Then, the anomaly which 
had feced hxunan intellect just when modem philosophy liberated 
it from the authority of super-naturalism and t^army of 
theology — ^the anomaly of Nature replacing God, but Natural Law 
depriving man of all freedoitH-disappear^ like mist on the rising 
of the sun. The mathematical rigour of Spinoza's rationalism 
(deductive method) placed man, with his mind, theoretically in 
the unitary scheme of nature. In his monistic system, the appar- 
ent contradiction between Natural Law and human will disap- 
peared; because both could be referred back to a conunon origin, 
reduced to a common denominator. 

Before long, the rationally conceived theory of man's relation 
to nature was empirically verified by psychological enquiries and 
physiological researches. Man being an integral part of nature, his 
will to heedom is a natural urge — a manifestation of the Natural 
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Law. Hiere is no contradiction between reason and will; on the 
other hand, a rationalist metaphysics and a mechanistic cosmol- 
ogy can be harmonised in a monistic philosophical system. Human 
reason is a continuation of the reason in nature — ^the Natural Law, 
which is not a transcendental metaphysical concept, but an abstra- 
tion froni the experience that physical processes are determined. 
The corollary is a reconciliation of the concept of necessity and ui^ 
for freedom, the latter being a specific expression of the Natural 
Law in the animate world. Lfltimately, absolved of the original sin 
of ignormce, and freed from the mediaeval ballast of superstition, 
the native fationality of human nature realised itself in 
romanticism — ^the belief in man's unlimited creativeness, man's 
belief'in himself. 

The Cartesian sjrstem, notwithstanding all its defects, partic- 
ularly its dualist fallacy, orientated the human spirit to that direc- 
tion of the liberty of tiwught and action.^ Therefore, Descartes has 
gone down in history as the founder of modem philosophy, which 
ushered in the new era heralded by the naturalist humanism of 
tire Renaissance. "Rene Descartes is usually considered the fbrmder 
of modem philosophy, and, I think, rightly. He is the first man 
of high philosophic capacity whose outlook is profoundly affected 
by the new physics and astronomy. While it is tme that he retains 
much of scholasticism, he does not accept the foundatioits laid by 
his predecessors, but endeavours to construct the complete phil- 
osophic edifice de «ol?o. This had not happened since Aristotlerand 
is a sign of the new self-confidence that resulted fiom the pro- 
gress of science. There is a freshness about his work that is not 
to be found in any eminent previous philosopher since Plato."*® 
Desceirtes has b^n describ^ as 'a partaker of tire modem spirit" 
in the full sense of the term, because he was a product of the 
Reformation as well as of the Renaissance, having combined the 
conflicting terxlencies represented by such diverse personalities 
as Erasmus, Bacon and Luther.** This view of Descartes' histor- 
ical heritage and cultural backgroimd is based on the still pre- 
vailing error in understanding the respective movements of 
thought. Erasmus and Luther did not leave a joint legacy for 
Descartes to inherit; nor could he be true to the tradition of one 
as well as of the other, and 3fet be the founder of modem {hilos- 
ophy entirdy independent of theology.*^ 

Descartes was the embodiment pur fiacceBcwce of the modem ^Mt, 
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because not only did he completely break with the wrong notions 
of the past/^ but also his genius penetrated deeper into he future 
than he himself realised or his conventiorwl interpreters have done 
even to-day. 

Descartes conceived philosophy as the universal science, and, 
in his opinion, physics was the foundation of all sciences. The 
Cartesian philosophy coprdinatedphysics with mathematics, and 
applied physics to physiology. Thus, it was a promising approach 
to the fundamental problem of the relation of man to nature, and 
also to the more difficult problem of man knowing himself. Descar- 
tes'scientific thinking, as distinct from his rationalist metaphys- 
ical speculations which could not quite outgrow an atavistic 
tendenncy, contained the bold suggestion that man is an integral 
part of the ph)^ical nature, and only as such can he have the know- 
ledge of the truth of his being and becoming. If the laws of phys- 
ics, that is to say, of the inanimate world, were applicable to the 
internal functions of biological organisms, then there could be no 
hiatus between the living and the non-living. The Cartesian 
psycho-physical jsarallelism resulted from the arbitrary postulate 
of a "rational soul" superimposed on the fully mechanistic biolog- 
ical organism of man. To that extent, the ghost of scholasticism 
was still haunting the founder of modem philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, in the Cartesian philosophy> soul is even less immaterial than 
in Aristotle's naturalism. The adjective rational is of superme impor- 
tance. Yet, precisely that would be the source of ambiguity, so long 
as the coiKept of reason remained veiled in mystery. But on fhAt 
point also, Descartes' ideas contained the U^t to penetrate the veil. 

In the Cartesian system, the abstract concept of the Natural law 
is coiwaetised as the coherence and expression of the invariant rda- 
tions of the physical world; on the one hand; and, on the other 
hand, the metaphysical concept of rationality also received a 
human content By coordinating a rationalist metaphysics with a 
physically deterministic naturalism, Descartes prepared the ground 
for the rise of a really new philosophy. It was like a mutation in 
the evolution of thought It changed the outlook of man funda- 
mentall3r. ori the one hand, the world is a cosmos, but not a tele- 
ological order serving an inscmtable divine purpose; on the other 
hand, man is a rational being possessed of the capacity to acquire 
knowledge of the mechanism of nature, of his relation with U, and, 
thanks to that ever growing knowledge, gain power^* to mould 
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the world according to his will and consquently hold his destiny 
in his own hand. That is the romantic view of life, which places, 
man, himself a process of becoming, imbedded in the self- 
contained and self-governed scheme of Nature, in the centre of 
the world, to create new worlds, social as well as conceptual, out 
of the available material provided by Nature. It is romanticism, 
not mystic and dreamy, but naturalist in the scientific sense. 

In order to formulate a philosophy as the univeral science^ 
Descartes had to revolutionise the conception of science prevail- 
ing in his time. Science was as yet too undeveloped to be so uni- 
versalised as to be identical with philosophy; nor could it even 
build up an abstract theoretical system mathematically deduced 
from empiridal propositions. The pioneering efforts to acquire 
knowledge of the various aspects of nature had to be made empir- 
ically, by the humdrum method of observation and experiment, 
by the patience of modest meru Descartes' impetuosity, therefore, 
was premature; it preferred mathematical reasoning to empiri- 
cism^® which was essential for laying down a solid and reU^le 
foundation of objective knowledge for a scientific theoretical struc- 
ture of profound philosophical significance. Nevertheless, 
Descartes' impetuousity plac^ before man's intellect an inspir- 
ing vision. He compared science to a tree; metaphysics is the root; 
physics, the trunk; and mechanics, medicine and morals are the 
three main branches, being the respective appliction of man's 
knowledge to nature, the hxunan body and human behaviour. 

The Principles of Philosophy, which contains Descartes' scientific 
ideas, was the last to be published of his three main works. But 
it was the first to be written, substantially, and an outline of it was 
published in 1637 (before the publication of Discourse and Med- 
itations) with the object of making "some general observations 
which, under an appearance of simplicity, mi^t sow the good seed 
of more adequate ideas on the world and man". The book was 
anonymously published under the title Phihsophkal Essays. But it 
carried a sub-title describing its contents: "Project of a Universal 
Science capable of raising our nature to its highest perfection, 
Wherein the most curious matters which the author as a proof of 
the universal science, which he proposes, are explained in sudi 
a way that even the unlearned may understand them." 

The desire to democratise science and philosophy was inherent 
in the spirit of modernism, wWch ushered in the era of demoo- 
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But during the following centuries of phenomenal expan- 
sion of scientific knowledge and the consequent enrichment of phi- 
losophy, Descartes' admirable democratic desire was forgotten. 
Empirical research and elaboration of theories necessarily led to 
extreme specialisation, excluding general participation in scien- 
tific knowledge. To philosophise also became the privilege of an 
elite. To an extent, the line of intellectual progress, contradictory 
to the democratic desire of Descartes, could not be avoided. Nev- 
ertheless, had all the scientists and philosophers of the centuries 
of enlightenment and great scientific achievements felt it keenly 
enough, Descartes' ambition to democratise intellectual life could 
have been realised. The widest possible dissenunation of scien- 
tific knowledge and philosophical thought might have made a real- 
ity of democracy. Fulfilment of the desire of Descartes still remains 
a fundamental necessity of an all-roimd social development. Except 
on the basis of a democratisation of knowledge and rational 
thought, democracy is not possible. 

Descartes' method answers the question: How is intelligence, 
as distinct from erudition, possible? He was constantly trying to 
fight down his scholastic atavism. "There is no question more 
important to solve than that of knowing what human knowledge 
is and how far it extends. The first thing to know is intellect, 
because on it depends knowledge of all other things."^^. Imagi- 
nation and memory are the other two or three source of know- 
ledge. Descartes often identified sense perceptions (sensual data) 
with memory. But the knowledge acquired only from these sour- 
ces is obscure, fragmentary and incoherent; therefore, they are 
likely to lead us astray unless the data provided by them were 
subj^ed to the judgment of intellect, which alone is capable of 
discriminating between truth and error. (Zartesian intellect is evi- 
dently identical with rationality. 

DeKartes' extreme scepticism was very useful in liberating 
human intelligence from the paralysing bondage of tradition and 
authority. But the fallacious dictum: Cogito, ergo sum made for sub- 
jective Idealism, which clouded man's vision, opened up at the 
birth of modem philosophy, and prepared a psychological atinos- 
congenial for the religious revivalism of Berkeljey, which corv- 
fused philosophy for a long time to come. The confusion still 
persists, to be cleared so that the grand vision of man's freedom 
and human creativeness may be restored to dissipate the mist 
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heavily hanging over the present, and to penetrate the darkness 
of the future. 

The motto — Qjgjto, ergo sum — at the same time could be inter- 
preted as a htimanist dictum. Attachii^ the supreme importance 
to human reason and human judgment, it placed man at the centre 
of the world. Man's being was made dependent on himself. The 
corollary was his power to mould and control his becoming. Man 
becjime the master of his destiny. Cartesian rationalism was devel- 
oped by the more illustrious of his immediate followers (Spinoza 
and the French Encyclopedists) and later on by a whole succes- 
sion of philosophers. 

Descartes' an^ytical geometry and the theory of vortices estab- 
lished ^e mechanistic cosmology. It was a hypothesis freed from 
the fallacy of action at a distance, which had be^ solved in ancient 
atomism in a childishly arbitarary maimer. While the philosoph- 
ical implications of the hypotheses of Cartesian physics were very 
far-reaching, in the field of scientific enquiry they were equally 
pregnant with great possibilities. They anticipated, perhaps 
Descartes himself not realising it, the basic concepts of twentieth 
century physics, namely, multi-dimensional space and all- 
pervasive substance. Descartes conceived weight and velocity as 
dimensions of matter, like lengdi, breadth and depth. "By dimen- 
sions I understand not precisely the mode and aspect according 
^to which a subject is considered to be measurable. Thus, it is not 
merely the case that length, breadth and depth are dimensions, 
but weigjht also is a dimension in terms of which the heaviness 
of an object is estimated. So too velocity is a dimension of motion, 
and there are infinite numbers of similiar instances."^* 
Cartesian analytical geometry tended towards the concept of 
non-Euclidean space, and dearly realised the relativity of motion. 
Descartes rejected "the vul^ conception of motion as the eiction 
by which any body passes from one place to another", and defined 
motion as "the transference of one part of matter or one body from 
the vicinity of those bodies tihat are in immediate contact with it 
and which we regard as in repose, into the vidnity of otiher."'® 
This definition of motion antidpates in an embryonic form Em- 
steih's Physical Prindple of Relativity. Descartes went even further 
and rejected the notion that fixed location is a categorical impo'- 
ative of physics. Only in relation to a ^tem of aibitrarily chosen 
co-ordinates can any point be called fixed. Togeth® with motion. 
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place was also a relative concept. Read time and space instead of 
motion and place, to realise how far Descartes' geometrical and 
physical ideas approximated those of our time. He declared: "I 
deny the movement of the Mrth more carefully than Copernicus 
and more truthfully thanTycho"^® If he really disagreed with the 
pioneers of modem physics and astronomy, that was because he 
agreed with Einstein, in anticipation. Perhaj» the enigmatic state- 
ment was dictated by caution— to escape the long arm of militant 
sacerdotal authority. But it contained a veiy large grain of troth, 
which was not discovered until the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury: that no body is ever at rest, except in relation to other moving 
bodes. In relation to the sun, the earth is moving; but with refer- 
ence to a system of coordinates in the space surrounding it, the 
earth can te regarded as stationary. 

Descartes' "first matter" is all-prervasive, like the later concept 
of ether. This bold hypothesis enabled him to do away with meta- 
phy^al devices for inaldng things happen, such as Gedileo's "force" 
or "attraction", and Kepler's "active power". And the hypothesis 
was borne out by the empirical concept of the relativity of motion. 

For the insoluble fallacy of action at a distance, Descartes rejects 
atomism, and conceives space as absolutely full. The traditional 
concept of space as an ultimate category quietly disappears, and 
physical space, the space of analytical geometry, becomes coin- 
cident with the all-pervasive "first matter", as a measurable func- 
tion of the latter. Descartes rejects the rrotion of void space with 
the argument that the essence of substance being extension, wher- 
ever there is extension, there is substance. The problem of action 
at a distance is solved by one stroke of ingenuity and bold thinking. 

The substance which fills the space is composed of angular par- 
ticles. The mass of matter is in motion. The angular particles are 
ground into spherical ^pes. The particles rubbed off in the pror 
cess constitute a more subtle kind of matter. The first kind goes 
into the constitution of luminous bodies like the sun and stars. 
There is still a third Jkind of coarser matter, less fitted for motion; 
it constitutes the opaque bodies— earths and plarrets. The second 
category of matter is the trarrsparent substance of the sky. The 
motion of matter takes the form of UCTolving circular currents. Thus 
ori^nate the famous vortices of Descartes. The coarser matter col- 
lects at the centre of a vortex, while the finer kirvls surround it. 
The emission of ligiht is their centrifugal motion; and the planets 
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are carried rouitd the sun by the motion of the vortices. 

That is Descartes' theory of vortices which, in his mechanistic 
cosmology, supplants atomism. Full of naive and ad hoc suppo- 
sitions, the theory nevertheless contains significant pointers of far- 
reaching implications. For instance, the formation of vortices, and 
the marking the stage at which the amorphous mass of the pri- 
mordial stuff is differentiated, bears a stril^g resemblance to the 
"wave-packets" of the New Quantum Theory — electrons appear- 
ing out of the backgrovmd of the field of vibratory motion, as, 
groups of concentric waves. Then the all-pervasive substance being 
self-moving, indeed it being virtually identical with motion, the 
necessity of postulating an impulse coming from outside, or a 
prime mover, is eliminated. The conception of an eill-pervading 
substance is free from the obvious fallacies of atomism, one of them 
being incompatibility with the idea of infinity, and any compro- 
mise of that idea makes room for the imknown emd unknowable; 
consequently, mystidan creeps back into cosmolo^; natural phi- 
losophy becomes mystic and metaphysical, if not out and out reli- 
gious. A self-moving, aU-pervasive substance, on the contrary, can 
be infinitely extended, b^ause it does not require any beyond or 
outside as ^ source of the original impulse or the seat of the prime 
mover. 

Therefore, Descartes' mentioning God as the final cause of all 
movement is entirely gratuitous. While Newton's deus ex machim 
was superfluous, Descartes' God was inadmissible by the logic of 
his phjreical theory. He "expressly explained the movement of the 
partides as wdl as those of bodies out of mere conduction, accord- 
ing to the law erf mechanical impad. He named, indeed, the uni- 
versal cause of all movemaits, God; but all bodies, acojrding to 
him, are subject to a particular motion, and every natural phe- 
nomenon consists without distinction of the organic and the irvDr- 
gartic, merely of the conduction of motion of one body to arK>fher; 
and then all mystical explanations of nature were set adde at 
once;^' . 

Though fully convinced that his cosmological hypothesis would 


he presumably believed that the most effective method would be 


be pragmatically confirmed, distrust for empiricism i^verthdess 


non of metaphysical problems. There agaiiv his scholastic atav- 
ism made itself felt. Eager to combat scholasticism successfully. 
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to meet the foe on his own ground and fight him with his wea- 
pons, pay him in his own coin, so to say. But it was not altogehter 
a practical consideration which influenced Descartes' thinking. 
Primarily a rationalist, he believed that the foundation of his new 
philosophy must be a sound metaphysics. His attempt revealed 
the fallacy of metaphysical rationalism. He did start with the inten- 
tion of founding a materialist metaphysics. Even after laying spe- 
cial emphasis on the priority of mind, he merged it into the body.^ 
The mind "has no relation to extension nor dimension; it does not 
occupy any space; yet is really joined to the whole body, and we 
cannot say that it exists in any one of its parts to the exclusion 
of others. It radiates forth through all the remainder of the body 
by means of animal spirits, nerves and even the blood."^ As 
against such a clear tendency towards a materialist metaphysics, 
Descartes' final appeal to God was out of tune with the spirit of 
the time which he embodied so largely. It was generally regarded 
as a coiKession to prejudice. This weak aspect of the Cartesian 
system was developed, by his scholastically minded disciples, not- 
ably Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715), as the starting point of 
modem Idealism. 

The fact that he withheld the publication of the work setting forth 
his scientific views creates the impression that Descartes did desire 
to avoid martyrdom, and that desire induced him to introduce 
superfluities and irrelevandes in his metaphysics, which destroyed 
the coherence and harmony of his entire system. Having started 
as a scientist, he completed the work of his predecessors, and log- 
ically established a mechanistic cosmology, which was the sine qua 
non for dealing the cottp de grace to decrepit theology. His first 
important book, the Vforld, contained his scientific views. But he 
withheld its publication when the news of Galileo's tragic fate 
reached him. This important fact is recorded in his letter to Mer- 
senne, who was to have arranged for the publication of the book 
in Paris. Portions of that first work were posthumously published. 
But its full implications and significance were brought out by de 
la Mettrie (170^51) in his notorious book , — Man A Machine (1748). 
A Girtesian of the materialist school, de La Mettrie freely ack- 
nowledge his indebtedness to the master, and made the cynical 
remark "that the wily philosopher, purely for the sake of the par- 
sons, has patched on to his theory a soul which is in reality super- 
fluous." 
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One may not share de la Mettrie's cynicism; but the fact is that 
even the Principles of Philosophy, published after Descartes had won 
the reputation of a rationalist metaphysician, was prefaced with 
a cautious declaration. The world was created by God in all its 
perfections. "But yet, as it is best, if we wish to understand the 
nature of plants or of men, to consider how they may by degrees 
proceed from seeds, rather than how they were created by God 
in the beginning of the world, so, if we can excogitate some 
extremely simple and comprehensible principles, out of which, as 
if they were seeds, we can prove that stars and the earth and all 
this visible scene could have originated, although we know fully 
well that they never did orginate in such a way, we shall in that 
way expound their nature far better than if we merely described 
them as they exist at present." The caution with which the enig- 
matic declaration begins is thrown to the winds before it is con- 
cluded. Firstly, science is not concerned with the vain and sterile 
search for a transcendental teleogical final cause; secondly, at the 
same time, it is not enough for science only to describe phenom- 
ena; it must trace their cause in nature; and thirdly, science must 
have a metaphysical foundation so as to be universal and to sup- 
port a philosophy conceived as the universal science. 

Descartes' cautious statement in the preface of the Principles was 
further counter-acted by a categorical declaration in the text of the 
book itself: "It is impossible for us to know God's purpose." And 
on another occasion he remarked: "Give me matter and motion, 
and I will construct the Universe." In his cosmology, matter and 
motion are given. What God could do with them, can be done also 
by a man. 

What is the use of having such a God, no more p)Owerful than 
the mortal man? When the utterly unnecessary introduction of 
God, whatever might have been his reason to do so, is set aside, 
Descartes' metaphysics turns out to be a discovery of the rational 
foundation of the objective physical Universe. 

Plato was the first to attempt such a metaphysics. In the mean- 
time, the concept of reason was taken over by sdiolastic theology, 
and the rationalist metaphysics became rationalisation of theol- 
ogy. Reason had to be rehabilitated, humanised, so to say, before 
a rationalist metaphysics could be constructed without prejudic- 
ing the objective reality of the ph)rsical world. In the time of 
Descarts, that could not as yet be done empirically; therefore, he 
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did it theoretically, with the aid of mathematics. During the fol- 
lowing centuries, science made much progress in the direction of 
de-mystifying the concept of reason, and placing it in the context 
of the scheme of the physical Universe. It was discovered einpir- 
ically that human reason is a continuation of reason in nature|; that 
it represents the operation of the Natural Law on the highest level 
of the biological world; that the origin of human rationality can 
be traced to the rational foundation of the objective physical World. 
This has now become such a generally admitted article of slcien- 
tific faith that a front rank philosophically sceptic physicist olf our 
time is compelled to concede that "light may perhaps be tbfown 
upon this darkness (the epistemological confusion created by a 
tendentious philosophical interpretation of the twentieth ceiitury 
physical theories) when we consider that not only is our reason 
a part of nature, but that nature must also in some way be con- 
cerned with reason."^^ 

While heralding a new era of the spiritual development of hvan, 
Descartes at the same time lived in a period of transition. There- 
fore, his philosophy as a whole contained two distinct tendencies 
which often got mixed up. Yet, the subsequent development of 
the two tendencies can be roughly traced in the history of philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The naturilist, 
humanist, scientific tendency again, for a time, bifurcated in two 
directions: (1) The French Enlightenment, and (2) German Roman- 
ticism of Herder, Goethe, Schiller, etc., through Spinoza. Rousseau's 
romanticism, which subsequently inspired the French Revolution, 
also resulted from the Cartesian humanist rationalism. The meta- 
physical tendency of Descartes' philosophy, his dualism, having 
passed through various stages of a not consistent uniform devel- 
opment, culminated in the monistic Idealism of Hegel. Thus, it is 
no exaggeration to say that Descartes' ideas, directly or idirectly, 
influenced all the currents of modern philosophical thought until 
the baffling problem of psycho-physical parallelism was solved 
by the logical unfolding of his original ideas. 

"After all, the metaphysical theology of Descartes, however 
essential in his own eyes, serves chiefly as the ground for con- 
structing his theory of man and of the Universe. His fundamental 
hypothesis relegates to God all forces in their ultimate origin. 
Hence the world is left open for the free play of mechanics and 
geometry. He starts with the clear and distinct idea of extension. 
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figured and moved, and thence by mathematical laws he gives 
a hypothetical explanation of all things. Such explanation of phys- 
ical phenomena is the main problem of Descartes, and it goes on 
encroaching upon the territories once supposed proper to the mind. 
Descartes began with the certainty that we are thinking beings; 
that religion remains untouched; but up to its very borders, the 
mechanical explanation of nature reigns unchecked."^^ 

Descartes' differentiation between men and animals was indeed 
arbitrary. Not only all animals other than man are automata; but 
also, man, as a biological organism, is a machine as de la Mettrie 
deduced from Descartes' view that there is no distinction between 
organic and inorganic nature. "It was due to Descartes that all the 
functions of intellectual as well as of physical life were finally 
regarded as products of mechanical changes."^® Yet, he stuck to 
the idea of soul. At the same time, he hailed Harvey's discovery 
of the circulation of the blood even when it was generally depre- 
cated. William Harvey's (1578-1657) discovery exploded the notion 
of the "vital spirits", which had dominated psychology ever since 
the days of Aristotle and Galen. Having accepted Harvey's rev- 
olutionary theory, Descartes could still retain the idea of soul only 
as a make-believe. Researches in animal psychology during 
Descartes' life time compelled him to realise that animals are 
machines, yet they think.^^ Man's supposed superiority disap- 
peared. Montaigne, who was dominating the intellecutal life of the 
time, clinched the issue by declaring in his characteristic paradox- 
ical style, that animals displayed as much, and often more, reason 
than man. Even the qualified Cartesian concept of a "rational soul", 
therefore, became untenable. Animals can not only think, but also 
are rational. If they are biological machines, what is there in man 
to claim for him a higher status? 

Descartes wanted to free the human spirit from the sacrosanct 
bondage of traditional notions, and place man at the centre of the 
Universe. With that purpose, he endowed man with souls, which 
guaranteed his exalted position by anchoring it to the rational 
foundation of the objective Univeerse. When it was discovered that 
human reason was empirically connected with the rational scheme 
of nature, the imaginary anchorage was no longer neccessary. Man 
occupies the centre of the world as the highest product of the 
rational process of becoming. 

Another current of thought contributing to the rise of modem. 
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philosophy originated with Francis Bacon, an elder contemporary 
of Descartes. Both took up a critical attitude to scholastic philos- 
ophy; an all-round scepticism was their common point of depar- 
ture. But there the similarity ends. In expounding their ideas, they 
adopted entirely different methods, which ultimately produced 
the self-same result — a philosophy for the modem man. Descartes' 
mathematical rationalism relied entirely on deducing knowledge 
from self-consciousness, which alone stood the test of scepticism. 
Bacon, on the contrary, was the prophet of empiricism, which con- 
tributed perhaps more to the development of modern philosophy 
than abstract rationalism. In ciny case, the inductive method became 
the instmment of natural science, the great achievements of which 
bore out Bacon's contention that truth will be discovered only with 
the help of external experience. "Through all those ages, the smal- 
lest part of human industry has been spent upon natural philos- 
ophy, though this ought to be esteemed as the great mother of the 
sciences. Let none expect any great promotion of the sciences unless 
natural philosophy be drawn out of particular sciences; and again, 
unless particular sciences be brought back to natural philoso- 
phy.’® 

It is clear that Bacon's empiricism did not preclude a metaphys- 
ics. But he insisted upon metaphysics being a generalisation of the 
positive knowledge of nature acquired empirically. He was against 
pure speculation. Referring to the vagueness of earlier Natural- 
ism, he refused to accept the view that it was due to anything in 
nature, and pointed out that "the steadiness and regularity of nat- 
ural phenomena are remarkable; and therefore are objects of cer- 
tain and precise knowledge." He therefore came to the conclusion 
that the vagueness of knowledge, or mystic Naturalism, was due 
to "the p>erverseness and inadequacy of speculative thought. Men 
have sought to make a world from their own conception, and to 
draw from their own minds all the materials they employed; but 
if, instead of doing so, they had consulted experience and obser- 
vation, they would have had facts and not opinion, to reason about, 
and rnight have ultimately arrived at the knowledge of the laws 
which govern the material world." 

Descartes brought physiology under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of physics; but he stopped there, on the brink of an imaginary gulf 
beyond which he placed the mind and soul of man. On this point, 
his revolt against Scholastic philosophy amounted to throwing out 
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the baby with the bath water. Thomas Aquinas had taken over 
the essentially correct Aristotelian doctrine that life and mind are 
matufestations of an identical thing. In the Thomist theology, life 
became "the breathe of God", and conseqently, mind also was 
regarded as an immaterial spiritual category — ^the seat of Reason. 
The naturalist philosophers of the Renaissance wanted to liberate 
life from the tyranny of the supernatural. Theirs, however, was 
an one-sided revolt, which resulted in the dualism of Descartes. 
Bacon's was a total revolt. He declared: '1 propose to establish pro- 
gressive stages of certeiinty. The evidence of sense, helped and 
guarded by a certain process of correction, I retain, but the mental 
operation which follows the acts of sense, I, for the most part, rqect, 
and, instead of it, I open and lay out anew a certain path for the 
mind to proceed in, starting dite^y from the simple sensuous per- 
ceptions."^® 

There is a degree of extravagance of language. Actually, Bacon 
did not propose total rejection of mental operations. What he did, 
was to deny that there was a gulf between Ae senses and the mind. 
He rescued the Aristotelian doctrine of the identity of life and 
mind, which had been perverted in the Thomist theology, with 
the qualification that the former was foe foundation of mind. The 
relation between psychology and physiology thus discovered 
empirically, the psyche ceases to be a transcendental mystic entity. 
The mind, marooi^ beyond foe imaginaiy gulf which separates 
it from the world of life, can never be informed; "pure reason" can 
never yield positive knowledge. To be informed, mind must come 
out of the ivory tower to tecdve the sense perceptions as the raw 
material of knowledge. Bacon's onpiridsm and materialist meta- 
physics indicated the way out of the vicious circle of Cartesian 
dualian. Rationalism infcHmed by empiidsm, and empiricism cor- 
rected by mformed rationalsm, are foe components of a true phi- 
losophy. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), a disciple of Bacon and a critic ot 
Descartes, made a substantial contribution to the dev^pment of 
mtodem philosophy by co-ordinating their divergent currents oi 
thought. An uncom^nomising empiricist, he defined philosopl^ 
so as to identify it wifo natural science. While touring Eurc^,^aly 
in the seventeenth century, Hobbes made foe important discov- 
ery that foe sdwlastic philosophy which he had teamed in Oxford 
was discredited in inteltectual drdes, replaced by scientific and 
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critical thought. Vehemently criticising Descartes' metaphysics, 
which he characterised as a relapse into scholastic obscurantism, 
Hobbes, however, did not follow Bacon to the extent of rejecting 
"mental operations which follow the acts of sense." In method, he 
rather sided with Descartes, who, as a scientist, admitted that the 
real demonstrative power of any proposition lies in experience.^ 
In other words, Hobbes adopted and developed the Cartesian 
method of enquiry as far as it was scientific. Scinece is not all empir- 
icism; mental operations deprecated by Bacon play a decisive role 
in the process of acquiring knowledge of objective realities. The 
failure to grasp this inter-relation of the subject and object gave 
birth in the past to the dualist fallacy, and has been creating ima^- 
inaiy epistemological problems even in our time. Yet, that grasp 
is the essence of scientific method; and Descartes was the founder 
of the scientific method, adthough he himself might not have fully 
realised the implication of his attempt at a harmony of rational- 
ism and empiricism. Hobbes detect^ that intrinsic merit of the 
Cartesian method and improved upon it. He demanded that phi- 
losophy must be based upon natural reason. Thus, he detached 
rationalism from its traditional metaphysical setting, and placed 
it in the context of physical nature. 

Though conventionally not counted among great philosophers 
of the re^ of Descartes and Spinoza, Hobbes was the only thinker 
of his time to have developed in his mind a system of a universal 
philosophy embracing the phenomena of Body (physical nature), 
Man and State.^^ Apparently, metaphysics was excluded from his 
scheme; in reality, that was iK>t so. Only, Hobbes as an empiricist 
felt very strongjly against the method of starting with metaphys- 
ics; but metaphysical questions relevant to natural philosophy were 
treated in his ^tem empirically. Scientific enquiry into the worlds 
of ph 5 reics and psychology opened up an empirical approach to 
the {Hobleins of reason, consciousness and morality, generally con- 
ceived as metaphysical. Hobbes was the harbinger of modem psy- 
chology, whidt was developed by the Sensationalist John Locke 
(1632-1704) and his followers.^ When it is remembered (hat, 
through Condillac (1715-1780), Locke greatly influenced the intel- 
lectual life of Ranee in the ei^teenth century, Hobbes' place in 
'the history of philosophy is properly appreciated. 

Althou^ he had conceived the scheme of his all-embracing phi- 
losophy independeiHly, Hobbes came into prominence first as a 
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critic of Descartes' quasi scholastic metaph 3 ^ics and absolute dual- 
ism. He rejected the doctrine of "innate ideas” with the ailment 
which turned the table on Descartes: Any activity or change is 
motioiv thinking is a form of activity; therefore, it is a mode of 
motion. Mind simply is the sum total of one's thinking activities; 
ergo, it is a system of motion in an animal organism. He drove 
the thrust home by asserting that to conceive mind as a made of 
a substance fundeunentally different from the corporeal substance 
was a relic of scholastic occultism. He carried the crusade against 
dualism further and attacked metaphysical rationalism by includ- 
ing reason in the mental process. 

This new theory of human mind is set forth in the Treatise on 
Human Nature, wherein human rationality is traced to reason in 
nature. Hobbes thus humanised the concept of Natural Law which, 
having replaced the Providence of Christian teleology, threatened 
to reduce man to an automaton. While conibatting the quasi scho- 
lastic metaphysics of Descartes, Hobbes' Treastise on Human Nature 
laid down the foundation of the mathematical metaphysics of Isac 
Newton (1642-1727), known as the Natural Philosophy which 
guided the intellectual life of Europe during the next two hun- 
dred years of great scientific achievements and material progress. 
In the realm of natural science, Hobbes' empiricism was more in 
tune with the general intellectual atmosphere of the time; he did 
not say actually anything more than Galileo. But his psychology 
provoked a fierce storm of opposition, which was further inflamed 
by his apparently cynical social dcKtrines. Truth however tells; and 
in the seventeenth centiuy, the European intellect was passion- 
ately in search of truth. Therefore, before long, the very opposi- 
tion to his empirical analysis of mind and reason led to a serious 
encjuiiy into the question of the natural springs and rational ground 
of human action. Sensationalist psychology ushered in a period 
of ethical speculation, whidi had b^n an abeyance since the days 
of Socrates and the Stoics. At the same time, the new philosophy 
as expounded by Bacon, Hobbes and the materialist wing of the 
Gutesian school tended to disown the spirit of the Renaissance. 
Had man revolted against God to be a slave of nature? Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau's (1712-1778) romanticism replied pasdonately in 
the negative. 

Though only quasi materialist, sensationalism was also a reac- 
tion to metaphysical rationalism. Reason could not daim to be the 
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source of the knowledge of absolute truth without resorting to God, 
who was to be deposed by rationalism. That was proved by 
Descartes' relapse into theology. Therefore, its pretensions should 
be cuibed. Sensationalism undertook the task. Locke argued: Know 
the limits of your understanding; it is madness to attempt to go 
beyond those limits; on the other hand, it is folly to let in dark- 
ness and mystery within those limits, to be incessantly wonder- 
ing and always assuming that matters can be so plain as th^ 
appear, and that something lying deeper courts our attention." 
Tbat is clear enough. The concepts of pure reason or Metaphys- 
ical categories are rjected as mere assumptions. Locke denied the 
priority of idea, although he stopped short of formally endorsing 
the out-and-out materialism of Hobbes. The psychological aspect 
of Descartes' philosophy elaborated by Hobbes and Locke returned 
to France to be worked up into a philosophy which inspired the 
great French Revolution. It was a philosophy which meig^ empir- 
icism into a materialist metaphysics, reconciled the latter with 
ratioiutlism detached from theology, and proclaimed the sove- 
reignty of man gifted by nature with unlimited power. The revolt 
of man against God had not been in vain. The successful rebel 
against super-naturalism was bound to realise that he could con- 
quer nature also. Rationalism gave birth to romanticism— the phi- 
losophy of a time when great scientific achievements changed the 
face of the earth, and fir^ man with hitherto inconceivable rev- 
olutionary ideas and ideals. 

The purely ratioixalist (speculative) aspect of Descartes' j^los- 
ophy developed in two directions: Neo-scholasticism of Male- 
branche, and the pantheistic ethical universalism of Spinoza. 
Through the latter channel, Cartesian rationalism influence both 
the main branches of European philosophy — ^idealist as well as 
materialist, and also inspired the belated German l^naissance — 
the romanticism of Herder, Goethe, Schiller and others.®* 

The most fantastic part of Descartes' metaphysics is the doctrine 
of human soul— how it comes in contact with the 'Vital spirits", 
and how the interaction between soul and body takes place. Seated 
in the pineal glland, the soul can alter the direction of the motion 
of the vital spirits, and through them indirectly guide the move- 
ments of the body without itself being aff^ed by them. The spe- 
culative structure of Cartesian psychology coUaspsed when 
physicists discovered diat the amount of motion in any g^ven dir^ 
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tion was also constant, and therefore could not be changed. Carte- 
sian dualism became obsolete; the soul could not possibly influ- 
ence corporeal behaviour. It was thus an utterly unnecessary 
assumption in psycholog}'. Both Malebranche and Spinoza dis- 
carded the Cartesian fantasy, the former maintaining dualism on 
theological groimds of the scholastic tradition, the latter abandon- 
ing dualism to develop a monistic philosophy, which could be 
interpreted materialistically as well as pantheistically. 

Like Descartes, Spinoza also propos^ to start from dearly 
defined and accurately known prindples. His method was equally 
of mathematical reasoning ; his whole system was cast in a geo- 
metrical form — a perfectly logical pattern, an ideal creation of pure 
reason. But Spinoza's first pricniples were not a priori, given in con- 
ciousness. They resulted ^m the reason in luiture, and could be 
conceived by human intelligence because it was a manifestation 
of the universal rationality. The understanding of any phenom- 
enon presupposes uivierstanding of its cause; nothing appears 
except of necessity. The dear ideas of Spinoza are not sui generis; 
they are clear and true, because they represent objective reality. 
Being in harmony with reason in nature, human reason is capable 
of grasping the fundamental truths of existence. Spinoza was a 
rationalist in the sense that his method was deductive. But in his 
system, reeison ceases to be a metaphysical category, in tiie trans- 
cendental seiwe; it becomes an ontological entity. 

The cardinal prindples of Spinoza's philosophy are: (1) Unity 
of all that exists; (2) Regularity of all happiness; and (3) Identity 
of nature and ^irit. The gordian knot of dualism is cut by pos- 
tulating a synthesis which Spinoza called God. But in Spinoza's 
philosophy, God is devoid of all the properties of the traditional 
God. The ambiguity of the idea of God in Spinoza's philosophy 
was demoi\strated by some condemning him as an atheist and 
others seeing in him the personification of the purest religion. By 
the former he was expelled from the Synagogue, whereas, speak- 
ing for the German romanticists, Novalis admired him as "a God 
intoxicted man". It has been remarked that the Jewish rahbis under- 
stood Spinoza's philosophy much better than his romantic admir- 
ers. Spinoza's God is identical with the rational Universe,^® and 
as such the ideal of human reason. He regarded the scriptures of 
religion as creations or primitive human reason, to he appreciated 
by civilised men as poetry and not as revealed wisdom. He backed 
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Up his interpretation of the scriptures by pointing out the fact that 
the traditional view was confronted with the irreconcilable con- 
flict with science. His contention was that all the centuries long 
attempt to establish harmony between rational knowledge and 
revealed wisdom! was futile. Thus, the significance of Spinoza's 
philosophy was that it proclaimed the independence of human 
reason. 

The synthesis is the one primal principle, extension and thought 
being its two eternal and infinite attributes; and together they con- 
stitute its essence. Spinoza goes a step further, because the dual- 
ist fallacy is not resolved by the S3mthesis; the final state of 
simplicity is not yet reached; the s 3 mthesis is a composite entity. 
Extension is the basic existence, out of which arise the duplicate 
manifestations — of matter and mind. Creation is not calling into 
existence that which had no being out of that which also has no 
being. Nor is it an inexplicable conjunction of two things existing 
indeperxlent of each lother, namely, mind and matter. These argu- 
ments flow from the axiom: "No two things can influence and aflfect 
each other which have not some property in common." If creation 
resulted from the spirit acting upon matter, there must be some- 
thing common in them; they must be essentially the same. Thus, 
Spinoza reaches the unitary concept of Substance. 

Creation is the outflowing of primal energy; it is activity nec- 
essary to a self-caused and self-causing existence. Everything is 
a form of Substance. The corollary to this cosmological concep- 
tion is the abolition of the Cartesian psycho-physical parallelism 
in man. Spinoza maintains that body and soul (matter and spirit) 
are both real. They are not independent entities, but correlative 
attributes, which constitute the Substmce. God and Nature, mind 
and nratter, soul and body, can all be traced to a common 
denomirvator — a simple, primal Substance. That supreme princi- 
ple caruiot be the Absolute Spirit; because, then, there could be 
no creation, therefore, it could only be a Substance having exten- 
sion, the property of motion being inherent in it. It is a material 
Substance capable of developing trund. 

Not only were cosmology and metaphysics freed from the prob- 
lem of dualism, which logically merged philosophy into a mystic 
theology, if not a fundamentalist religion, but also, with the dis- 
appeararKe of the psycho-physical parallelism in man, his relation 
with nature was clearly traced. Man's body and mind (soul) are 
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respectively con-substantial with the infinite attributes of 
Nature — extension and motion. Man as a whole, his body and 
mind, is a part of nature, the essence of which is the simple primal 
unitary substnace. Nothing super-natural intervenes in the rise of 
man out of the background of physical nature, just as cosmic crea- 
tions need no divine creativeness. A part of nature, man's being 
and becoming are governed by ttie Natural Law. But just as the 
operation of the law in external nature can be mathematically 
traced, the physiology and psychology of man, being subject also 
to the sanne law, are equally amenable to a similar treatment. Man' s 
inner life is thus divested of all mysteries. A clear view of man's 
relation with nature helped the understanding of man, and the 
understemding further darified the relation between man and 
nature. 

Spinoza's philosophy is rigorously determinist, as any non- 
metaphysical naturalism should be. Having explored the teleolog- 
ical view of nature, it freed man from the whims of an inscrutable 
Providence. But man is a part of nature, and there is no purpose 
in or will behind the scheme of nature. Does not the corollary rob 
man also of purposefulness and will? As a matter of fact, Spinoza 
accepted Hobbes' view of sodal evolution in which man is reduced 
to an automaton. Man is deprived of an indep>endent individu- 
ality. Human being is a mere mode of the Infinite Existence — a 
bubble in the eternally flowing stream. The disapperance of a 
responsible personality renders all set codes of morality pointless. 
All independence is dissolved by the add of a stem causality^. 
There is none even for God, who is without intelligence and will. 
So, there can be no cosmic purpose or Divine Will. The concept 
of a free will in man is founded on the assumption of a univer^ 
will. Spinoza thus rejects the Christian idea of free will — ^the free- 
dom to commit sin, or the wrill which is believed to be an echo 
of the Divine Will of teleology. That was not a charter of freedom 
but a voluntary bondage. Human will is desire, and every act of 
desire has a cause; therefore, no human act is the result of free 
will in the sense of not having a cause. If an absolute, imdeter- 
mined, will is abstracted from the various particular acts of desire, 
then the concept of free will is entirely imaginary, removed from 
all reality; just as a stone falljng through the air may imagine, if 
it could, that it is doing so out of fr^ will. 
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Spinoza's determinism thiis is far from being fatedistic. The objec- 
tions to teleological predestination are not valid against rational 
and scientific determinism. The former fixes the end of existence 
independently of nature. Rational determinism is naturalistic; the 
ends of man's life are consonant with his nature, and therefore 
determined by it. Man's intelligence, desire, will, are in his nature. 
Natural determinisim, as distinct from teleological predtermina- 
tion, therefore, includes the operation of will as well as the other 
faculties of man. Spinoza repeatedly points out that, since the ends 
of human existence are the ends of its nature, man is free. In that 
sense, determinism is self-determination. Man is in bondage to the 
extent that his life is determined by external causes; he is free to 
the extent that his life is selfTdetermined. 

Spinoza's Ethics, which is the most significant part of his phi- 
losophy, is based upon the harmony of the concepts of necessity 
and freedom. "All things whereof a irvan is the efficient cause are 
necessarily good; no evil can befall a man except through external 
causes." Morality is volitional; in ethics, freedom of will is unre- 
stricted, and it is there that freedom really counts. At the same 
time, Spinoza traces the roots of morality to the determined pro- 
cesses of the operation of biological faculties. The instinct of self- 
preservation governs all human behaviour. "No virtue can be con- 
ceived as prior to this endeavour to preserve our own being." Spi- 
noza thus laid the stable foundation of a secular ethics by tracing 
the roots of morality in the evolutionary process. But his doctrine 
was subjected to an utilitarian interpretation, which discredited 
the very idea of a secular morality. Ethical relativity of the Util- 
itarians became moral nihilism in the materialist philosophy of 
Marx. Meanwhile, the humanist ethics of Spinoza inspired the 
romantic revolt (German Renaissance) agarust the rationalised 
materialism of modem philosophy. 

All the great spiritual leaders of Germany in the eighteenth 
century— Herder (1744-1803), Lessing (1729-1781), Goethe 
(1749-1832), Schiller (1759-1805)— were followers of Spinoza. Had 
Spinoza's philosophy really reduced man to an automaton, it could 
not be so enthusiastically welcomed by those great individualists. 
They felt that naturalist romanticism was threatening the sove- 
reignty of man proclaimed by the Renaissance. Nevertheless, great 
humanists themselves, they could not disown the revolutionary 
achievements of man in tlie field of natural science. Caoethe him- 
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sdf had contributed much to those achievements. Therefore, phil- 
osophically, they were all more or less inclined towards mater- 
ialism. Yet, they wanted a "living religion" to satisfy man's 
emotions. Spinoza's "Synthesis" provided them with a God who 
did not interfere in human affairs. The pantheistic interpretation 
of Spinoza's "Soulful Substance" was fully developed in tte poetry 
of Goethe and Schiller. The intellectual life of Europe appeared 
to be involved in a new intemal conflict — between the French 
Enlightenment and the German Renaissance. The former con- 
structed a thorough-going materialist philosophy on the basis of 
Cartesian cosmology, and Spinoza's monism. It was set forth bril- 
liantly in Holbach's (1723-89)Si/siem of Nature, which represented 
the eighteenth century high-water mark of modem philosophy. 
But at the same time, it provoked Goethe, a classical man of the 
Renaissance, to exclaim: 

"If after all these books did us any harm, it was that we took 
a hearty dislike for philosophy and particularly metaphysics; on 
the other hand, we threw ourselves into living knowledge — 
experience, action and poetry." 

That was the spirit of romanticism, which grew not in oppo- 
sition to rationalism, but because of it. The bible of rationalist nat- 
uralism did no harm; it only forced the German Renaissance to 
cast off its classicist tendency, and assert with a poetic passion 
man's creativeness in all the departments of life — science, society 
and culture. The "living knowledge" advocated by Goethe 
destroyed whatever was still left of religion in Germany; Spino- 
za's philosophy survived tire attack of the scientific theology of 
Leibniz (1646-1716). The cardinal principle of the "living know- 
ledge" was rejection of the scholastic dogma resurrected by Leib- 
niz, that "matter cannot tiiink". Kant dealt tire final blow to theology 
ai)d scholastic metaphysics. Goethe called for a complete break 
with tire habit of looking back for inspiration by making Mephis- . 
tojirhales to preach: "Everything was worth because it disappears." 

The trail of scientific humanism blazed by Spinoza with the torch 
of modem philoso]^y lighted by Bacon, Hobbes and Descartes, 
was not to be lost in his own pantheism, nor in the quicksand of 
transcendental Idealism [Leibniz, Kant (1724-1804), Rchte 
(1762-1814), Schelling (1775-1854)]. It broadened, to strike out in 
three diret^ons: (1) Qassidst Romantidsimof tire German Renais- 
sance; (2) French Enlighteiunent; and (3) Dialectic xnaterialism ol 
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Marx (1818-1883) based on Hegel (1770-1811) and Ludwig Feuer- 
bach (1804-72). Modem philosophy is the ideology of no partic- 
ular dass; it is a human creation and therefore a human heritage. 

NOTES 

1. Dean Hastings Rashdall. The Universities of Mediaeval Europe Vol. 1. 
pp. 368-9. 

As for example, the neo-Thoniism of our time. "Philosophy is the 
highest of human sciences, that is, of the sdences which know things 
by the natural light of reasons. But there is a science above it; it is 
theology. The word theology means the sdence of God." ^Jacques 
Maritian, An Introduction to Philosophy) 

2. See Lynn Thorndike, A Hisotry of Magic and Experimental Sdnece; 
Charles H. Hoskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science; and 
William C.D. Dampier, A History of Sdence. 

3. Rashdall, The Universities of Mediaeval Europe. 

4. "In the seventeenth century, the Cartesian reform resulted in the 
severance of philosopgy from theology, the refusal to recognise the 
rightful control of theology and its function as a nagative mle in res- 
pect of philosophy." (Maritain, Introdution to Philosophy). 

5. Lewes, History of Philosophy. 

6. In the modest disguise of the faithful. Bacon went to the extent of 
suggesting that venerable supersitions should be subjected to the test 
of human reason. "I have always thought that the two questions of 
the existence of God and the nature of the soul were the chief of those 
(questions) which ought to be demonstrated rather by philosophy 
than by theology, for, although it is sufficient for us, the faithful, to 
believe in God, and that the soul does not perish with the body, it 
certainly does not seem possible ever to persuade the infidel unless 
we first prove to them these two things by natural reason." 

8. Frederick Engels, Feuerbach. 

9. Tt was reserved for the first half of the seventeenth century to reap 
in the sphere of philosophy the ripe fmits of the great emancipation 
which the Renaissance had secured in turn for the most various 
departments of man's intellectual life " (A. Lange, History of Mater- 
ialism). 

^10. Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy. 

11, See Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th Edition. 

11 "In the seventeenth century, the Cartesian reform r^ulted in the 
severance of philosophy from theology, the refusal to recognise the 
rightful control of theology and its function as a negative rule in 
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respect of philosophy. This was tantamount to denying that theol- 
ogy is a science, or anything more than a mere practical discipline, 
and to claiming that philosophy, or human wisdom, is the absolutely 
sovereign science which admits no other superior to itself. Thus, in 
spite of the religious beliefs of Descartes himsdf, Cartesianism intro- 
duced the principle of rationalist philosophy which denies God the 
right to make known by revelation truths which exceed the natural 
scope of reason.” (Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy), 

13. "Several years have now elapsed since I first became aware that I 
had accepted even from my youth many false opinions for true, and 
that consequently what I ^erwards based on such principles, was 
highly doubtful. And from that time, I was convinc^ of the neces- 
sity of understanding once in my life to rid myself of all the opin- 
ions I had adopted, and of commencing anew the work of building 
from the foundation." QAeditations), 

14. The co-founder of modem philosopohy, Fiands Bacon, for the first 
time used the phrase "knowledge is power." 

15. Descartes did not altogether neglect the method of observation and 
experiment. He worked hard on refraction and carried on anatom- 
ical research to prove that imagination and memory were ph 5 rsical 
processes. Prou^y he used to show to his visitors dissected animal 
heads and called them more important than books. 

16. "Descartes, in addition to the vast intrinsic value of his works, had 
the immense merit of doing more than any previous writer to divorce 
philosophy from erudition, and to make it an appeal to the reason- 

ing power of ordinary men .Descartes more than any one else was 

the author of what may be called the democratic character of phi- 
losophy, and this is not the least of his merits." (W.EJR. Lecky, The 
Rise of Rationalism), 

17. Discourse. 

18. Principles of Philosophy, 

19. Ibid. 

20. Principles. 

21. A.Lange, History of Materialism, 

22. "It was of the utmost importance for the whole subsequent devd- 
opment of science and philosophy that the place thus reluctantly 
admitted to mind was pitifully rneagre." (E.A. Burtt, The Metaphys- 
ical Foundations of Modem Science), 

23. Principles, 

24 J. Wintemitz, The Theory of Rdativity and Epistemdogy, 

25. Encyclopedia Britannica, 13ih Edition. 

26. Lange, History of Materialism. 

27. ’The sharp line Descartes tried to draw between the body and soul 
explains his doctrine of animals. Thougjht, he contended, is the essence 
of soul, and all that is not thought (as life and sensibility) is of the 
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body. In denying that brutes had souls, he denied them the power 
of thought." (Lecky, The Rise of Rationalism). 

28. Meditations Sacrae. 

29. Meditations Sacrae. 

30. In his earlier works, Descartes himself attached greater importance 
to his physical theories than to his metaphysical speculations, claim- 
ing objective validity for the former, but not for the latter. 

31. Even more than external nature, Hobbes was interested in the phe- 
nomena of social life, presenting themselves so impressively in an 
age of political revolution; he attempted a task which no other adher- 
ent of the new mechanistic philosophy conceived — ^nothing less than 
such a univesal construction of human knowledge as would bring 
society and man (at once the matter and maker of society) within 
the same principles of scientific explanation as were found appli- 
cable to the world of nature. (See Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th Edition). 

32. "He was not able to develop a psychology in terms of mathematical 
atoms, but he strayed no farther from this method than was nec- 
essary; he described the mind as a compound of the elementary parts, 
produced in the vital organs by the clash of inrushing and outpush- 
ing motions, and combined according to simple laws of association! 
Purpose and reason are admitted, but they appear not as ultimate; 
principles of explanation, which had been their significance for the 
scholastic psychologists; they represent merely a certain type of phan- 
tasm or group of phantasms within the total compound. This treat- 
ment set the fashion for almost the whole modem development of 
psychology. Locke, the next great psychologist, followed Hobbes' 
method sj;Ul more explicitly and in greater detail, with the result that 
after him oiUy an occasional idealist ventured to write a psychology 
in terms of different main assumptions.” (Burtt, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modem Science). 

33. Human Understanding. 

34. Modem philosophy founded by Bacon, Descartes and Locke, thus, 
was not the ideology of the rising bourgeoisie. The absurdity of this 
schematic historidsm becomes further evident when it is remem- 
bered that through Spinoza, CZartesian Idealism flowed into Hegel's 
philosophy of Prussianism and also fed Marxist ‘Materialism. It is 
no wonder that Marx has been characterised as the "Red Prussian.*' 

35. Einstein has also been called a religious mystic because of his poetic 
attitude to luiture, very much similar to Spinoza's. 

36. Hegel seized upon this half-Hruth, ahd on ^at basis set up the pre- 
posterous doctrine that freedom is the realisation of necessity. Marx 
applied the Hegelian interpretation of a metaphysical half-tnith of 
Spinoza to the process of social evolution, and expounded His- 
torical Determinism, according to which moral cynicism is a rev- 
olutionary virtue. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE 


The hope of salvation by the Grace of God of Christianity helped 
the Graeco-Rontan world survive the breakdown of the pagan civ- 
ilisation. The new religion further reassured that, pending ulti- 
mate redemption man's soul, even during its sojourn in this world, 
was constantly in the keeping of the benevolent Father in heaven. 
With the spread of Christianity, the belief in man's relation with 
God became the sheet-anchor of the cultural life of Europe. The 
Christian faith largely outgrew its original pessimism, when the 
end of the world predicted in the Bible did not come at the 
appointed time. Europe came out of the dark ages with an opti- 
mistic view of life derived from the faith in man's living relation 
with God. The Kingdom of Heaven did not come, according to 
the original faith, because it is in every Christian who through 
prayer realises his relation with God at every moment of his life. 
Imperceptibly, the conceptioii of God changed; the corollary was 
the mysticism of scholastic theology as against the anthropomor- 
phism of the patristic age. 

But the logic of human thought does not always obey the dic- 
tates of faith, however much rationalised or mystified may the 
latter be. Rationalisation of the scholastic theology undermined 
the fundamentalist faith of the full-blooded Ouistianity, and thus 
proved to be the solvent of supematuralism, the corner-stone of 
the entire structure of the religious mode of thought. Absolved 
from the original sin of natural ignorance, human reason outgrew 
the limitations of its primitive manifestation (religion), and reas- 
serted itself in the rebirth of science and philosophy. 

In consequence of the stru^le of several hunder^ years, the 
intellectual life of Europe succeeded in casting off the illusion of 
man's relation with God. Naturalism replaced super-naturalism 
as the fundamental principle of metaphysical speculation. Nature 
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having taken the place of God, intellectual efforts to penetrate her 
secrets deposed theology from the proud position of the super- 
erne science which it had occupied for a whole age. Metaphysical 
thought reared on the basis of an exparuiing knowledge of nature 
resulted in the elaboration of a natural pfdlosophy indicating a 
promising approach to the problem which corvfronted European 
intellect on the threshold of the modem time, namely, the prob- 
lem of man's being and beconung in the context of ^e physical 
world. And there was an allied problem, that of discovering the 
principle which regulates the relation of man to man — the prob- 
lem of man's being and becoming in the context of the social world. 
How did the Natural Law operate so as to provide sanction for ^ 
secular authority? In the last analysis, they were not two problems, 
but two aspects of the self-same problem— -of man's teing and 
becoming free from the illusions of his relation with God. Natural 
philosophy must be supplemented by a social philosophy, both 
co-ordinated and harmonised in a system of thought trying to 
understand and explain existence as a whole. 

Man's vision and imagination liberated from the tyranny of 
theology and the prejudices of super-naturalism led to, an exu- 
berance of intellectual efforts. The new philosophy flourished in 
various systems built by individual thinkers of genius — ^Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, to mention only the most outstanding ones. Indi- 
vidualism asserted itself first in the field on philosophical thought. 

Geometrical precision and mathematical reasoning guarded the 
new ^tems of universal philosophy against the possibility of truth 
being obscured by superfluous asumptions and irrelevant consid- 
erations. But they committed the common error of ignoring fac- 
tors which defied measurement by the geometrical yardstick, nor 
could be covered by mathematiced equations. Those were human 
factors constituting the warp and woof of society; and no social 
philosophy was possible except on the basis of an imderstanding 
of the mechanics and dynamics of human relations — of psychol- 
ogy and anthropology. 

Descartes tried to establish a relation betweeii physics and psy- 
chology. His w:as an effort to interpret physiological processes in 
terms of analytical geometry. Evenhudly, upon the attaiiunent of 
more accurate knowledge about the vital processes, that method, 
divested of its naivity, might have been fmitful as far as it went. 
But by its very nature, it could not be applied to mind proper, to 
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the operation of thoughts and emotions. The laws of physics stated 
in terms of analytical geometry could riot beu^lied to the meta- 
physics of psychology. Psycho-physidal parallelism resulted from 
that failure. Until natural philosophy was freed from the fallacy 
of Cartesian dualism, its validity for living natiu«, and particu- 
larly for human relations, remained doubtful. Sheer dogmatism 
was the only way out of the impasse. 

Mathematics placed natural philosophy on a soimd foundation; 
but the exponents of naturalism failed to realise dtat, as a science 
of numbers, a method of stating propositions quantitatively, math- 
ematics had obvious limitations. Descartes' distinction between 
the primary and secondary qualities was a bit of sophistry which 
glossed over the truth that certain aspects of the objective reality 
could not be described in numerical terms. But for that reason they 
were not secondary; they belonged as much to the primal sub- 
staivce as the primary qualities. Subsequent development of phys- 
ics, however, did bring some of the secondary qualities of matter 
within the scope of mathematical treatment. But a residue 
remained to make manifest the truth that mathematics is not 
omniscient. 

In the first place, mathematics itself had to keep pace with the 
penetration of man's mind into the deeper secrets of nature. 
Secondly, in the process of that growth, mathematics reaches a 
point where it merges itself in logic; then, the degree of accuracy 
and exactitude demanded by it is no longer to be measured numer- 
ically,, but by logiced consistency; symbols of mathematical Ic^c. 
do r»ot irecessarily have cmy quantitative value. In the seventeenth 
century, and for a Considerable time to come, mathematics had 
not yet reached that level of a method of abstract reasoning. It was 
still a science of numbers, and as such could not be the instru- 
ment for describing all the aspects of existence. Consequently, the 
natural philosophy of that time did not necessarily embrace the 
whole of nature. A different approach had to be found to the pro- 
blems of human relations. A new science had still to be bom; and 
the genius of man ushering in a new phase of human develop- 
ment proved equal to the task. 

The Aristotelian concept of "natural justice” being ideally valid 
under all circumstances as the guiding principle of a harmonious 
social existence, provided the point of departme of the enquiry 
into the anatomy and physiology of soded relations) as well as 
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their genesis. Bodin's Republic was the first significant attempt; it 
was the most systematic and complete treatise on politics com- 
posed after Aristotle. The City of God was a milestone on the long 
dreary way, because its author was a learned pagan before he 
became a devout Christian. But it lost its force when the funda- 
mentalist religion with its faith in an anthropomorphic God gave 
way to theology. Thomas Aquinas' religious philosophy was an 
all-eihbracing system, but in it the problem of human relations was 
simply non-existent, they being predetermined by teleological 
rationalism. Nevertheless, the ancient notion of natural justice was 
retained in the tradition of the Roman Law, which shared with 
the ' Canon Law of the Church the governance o' mediaeval soci- 
ety. On the authority of that tradition. Renaissance jurists revived 
the twin concept of "Natural Ri^t", and "Natural Law", which con- 
stituted the foundation of the political thought at the close of the 
Middle-Ages. The formative process culminated in the crystalli- 
sation of a set of principles of political government and dvil juris- 
prudence derived from the metaphysical concept of Natural Law. 

In the transition period, thinking was necessarily confused by 
convention, prejudice and fear of orthodoxy. The seeirch for a sec- 
ular authority was obsessed with conventional notions. Grotius 
was the first to set aside the scriptural authority and go outside 
the jurisdiction of the Church in search of a prindple of civil rights 
and a legal basis of society and government. Yet, the distinction 
between religion, on the one hand, and law and public morality, 
on the other, was not quite dear in his epoch-making work. Nev- 
erthelss, he did enundate proportions which implied the distinc- 
tion, to be more clearly grasped by other thinkers who followed 
him. The law of nature is immutable; God Fumself carmot alter it 
any more than He can alter a mathematical axiom. The law is 
embedded in the nature of man as a sodal being; therefore, it 
would be valid in the government of the world according to nat- 
ural justice, even if there was no God or God did not look after 
the well-being of his creation. 

That was dear enough. But there still remained the question: 
How did Natural Law operate through men so as to bring them 
together in a social organisation and thereafter to provide sane-, 
tion for a secular authority? The question was about the origin of 
society and State. The autonomy of a secular authority could not 
be established condudvely, its sanction could not be humanised. 
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unless it was proved that society originated in human action. The 
required formulation of sound principles for a harmonious reg- 
ulation of human relations and an equitable political administra- 
tion evidently presupposed an evolutionary view of society and 
a new method of historical research. 

Rousseau said: "If one could behold the human race in its embr- 
yonic state, one could know something significanfabout its adult 
form." He had borrowed the idea from Giambattista Vico, who was 
the first to approach the problems of historical research from the 
anthropological and philological point of view. The suggestion that 
knowledge about the primitive state of the human species would 
throw light on the problems of civilised society implied an evo- 
lutionary view of human history. 

The study of history received a strong impetus from the Renais- 
sance. The relation between history and philosophy was a lively 
topic of the humanist ^ucational theory. It was a generally held 
opinion that, as against the precepts of philosophy, history is taught 
by examples and experience. Bacon's Advancement of Learning 
clearly evidenced the shift of emphasis from philosophy to his- 
tory in the field of education and culture. "Knowledge are as pyr- 
amids whereof history is the base." Bolingbroke's famous formula, 
"History is philosophy teaching by example", was an echo of the 
humanist ^ucation^ theory. The next impetus to historical 
research came from the Reformation, which contributed to the rise 
of historiography. Luther "was enforced to awake all antiquity, and 
to call former times to his succour to make a party against the 
present time; so that the ancient authors, both in divinity and 
humanity, which had lone time slept in libraries, began generally 
to be read and revalued."^ To fight the Reformers with their own 
weapon, the Jesuit Fathers engaged ttiemselves in historical 
research with their characteristic thoroug^hness and profundity. 
Vico was bom, educated, and developed his New Scienc^ in the 
kingdom of Naples, an active centre of the Cotmter-Reformation. 

In the seventeeth century, France and England stood at the van- 
guard of the movement of European intellect. In material progress 
and political grandeur also, they were ahead of all other nations. 
Italy, the cradle of the Renaissance, tfie birthplace of the bourge- 
oisie, the land of lionardo, Galileo, Campanella, Bruno, had drifted 
into the backwaters of history. Papaqr had regained supremacy; 
the Ctounter-Reformation was rampant. Yet, it was in that atrrtos- 
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phere of triumphant reaction that the New Science of humanity 
was bom. to proclaim the most stirring idea of all times — ^History 
is Humanity Creating Itself. That is the basic idea of Vico's New 
Science.^ 

Jacques Benigne Bossuet (1627-1704), who has been bracketed 
with Vico and Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) as "the histor- 
ian of humanity", was an older contemporary of Vico. He also was 
steeped in the tradition of Catholicism, and drew inspiration from 
the anthropomorphism of St. Augustin as against the religious phi- 
losophy of the rationalist Thomas Aquinas. Yet, he was the author 
of one of the very earliest works on the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of history. His was the first significant attempt to interpret 
history as a process determined by causes inherent in itself. He 
held that God operated "through secondary causes. It is His will 
that every great change should have its roots in the ages that went 
before.''* Bossuefs work records the highly instructive fact, that 
the determinist view of history logically resulted from the tele- 
ological conception, just as the mechanistic view of the phj^ical 
processes of nature also flowed from the theological doctrine of 
a law-govemed Universe. 

The separation of the philosophy of history from religious tra- 
dition began with Charles Louis De Secondat Montesquieu, 
(1689-1755) who was a younger contemporary of Vico. A clearly 
secular, though metaphysical, conception of the Natural Law was 
expounded in Esprit des Lot. But Montesquieu's earlier book. Gran- 
deur et Decadence des Remains, was the first important treatise on 
the philosophy of history. 

These and mmierous other minor contributions to historical 
research and to tlw development of an evolutionary view of his- 
tory went in the making of the New Science. 

The most baffling problem of dogmatic historicism (the Marx- 
ist materialist conception of histoiy or Historical Materialism) is 
to explain its own origin and originator. The anthropological and 
philological approach to the problems of historical research ena- 
bled Vico not only to expound a determinist, evolutionary view 
of history; but also gave him the distinction of being the first to 
interpret epoch-making historical events in terms of class strug- 
gle.® Yet, the herald of the "revolutionary ideology of the prole- 
tariat" was a ancerely religious man, enjoying the patronage of 
high dignitaries of the Roman Church and also of the rank reao- 
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tionary Spanish monarchy. Nor could any connection be traced 
between the undoubtedly revolutionary New Science and the rise 
of the bourgeoisie in revolt against mediaevalism. It was the crea- 
tion of a typically mediaeval mind. 

Like Bossuet, Vico also drew inspiration from the learned pagan 
who became the tallest persoi\ality of the patristic age. He admits 
that a passage in the City of God enabled him to resolve the con- 
flict between his Catholic faith and his philosophy of law which 
was evidently secular, if not heretical. His object was to establish 
a "rational dvil theology of divine providence" in the place of "nat- 
ural theology" founded upon a radically deficient philosopphy 
preached by a succession of thinkers from Epicurus to Hobbes, 
and reinforced by the revival of the ph 5 rsical sciences. Having stu- 
died St. Augustine's famous book, Vico saw that "a reinterpreta- 
tion of the action of Providence in history" would serve his 
purpose. The reinterpretation was a veritable tour de force of the 
fundamentalist religious mentality; it was a new exegeis of the doc- 
trine of creation: the Biblical doctrine was applicable, in the pre- 
historic time, only to the Hebrews; the rest of the race, the gentile 
people, were subject to the "general Providence" (as against the 
special Grace reserved for the chosen people), which operated 
through nature and Bossuet's "secondary causes." Thus, Vico 
arrived at his "rational civil theology of divine Providence". It is 
rational and dvil to the extent that a wide latitude of freedom and 
choice is conceded to mankind, induding the Hebrews, after their 
emergence from Biblical antiquity. And the New Sdence, tracing 
the origin of sodety in primitive human creativeness, is a theol- 
ogy because the self-operating process of social evolution is none- 
theless "providential"; therefore, individual efforts with freedom 
to choose serve a collective purpose, and sodety as a whole moves 
towards dvilisation. 

The religious obsessions of a mediaeval mentality led Vico to 
believe that his New Sdence was based upon a new exegeis, the 
inspiration for Which came from St. Augustine. In reality, it was 
founded upon the pioneering efforts of precisely those great think- 
ers whose supposed errors Vico proposed to rectify, namely, Gro- 
tius, Hobbes and other Natural Law theorists, like John Selden 
(1584-1654) and Baron von Samuel Pufendorf (1632-94). It was from 
Grotius that Vico learned the very important lesson that philos- 
ophy and philology could be coihbined into a system of universal 
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law; and the humanist theory of knowledge, which constituted the 
foundation of the New Science, ha^I been outlined by Hobbes. "Of 
arts, some are demonstrable, others undemonstrable; and demon- 
strable are those the constructioh of the subjects whereof is in the 
power of the artist himself who, irt his demonstration, does no more 
but deduce the consequence of his own operation. The reason 
whereof is this, that the science of every subject is derived from 
a prerecognition of the causes, generation and construction of the 
same; and consequently, where the causes are known, there is place 
for demonstration. Geometry is demonstrable, for the lines and 
figures, from which we reason, are drawn and described by our- 
selves; and dvil philosophy is demonstrable, because we make the 
commonwealth."* 

The fundamental principle of Vico's New Science — ^history is 
humanity creating itself — ^was thus conceived in Hobbe's civil phi- 
losophy, which he deduced from the mechanistic natural philos- 
ophy of the seventeenth centuiy. Vico's contribution was to 
demonstrate its operation in history from the very beginning of 
hunlan society. Bacon had held up ancient Greece and Rome as 
"exemplar States", presumably founded by recondite philosophers 
and wise legislators — ^the ardtetypal men. Vico showed that "the 
history of the exemplar States extant in good perfection" was 
woven by poets with tissues of legends, fables and myths. He 
further proved that the anthropological and philological approach 
to the problems of copmparative mythology and the "metaphysic 
of human mind" enabled one to reconstruct the actual history not 
only of the poetically described (in the epics) Graeco-Roman anti- 
quity, but also of the prehistoric age. 

"^n the night of thick darkness which envelops the earliest anti- 
quity, there shines the eternal and never fading light of truth: that 
the world of human society has certainly be4n made by man, and 
its principles are therefore to be found within the modifications 
of our own human mind."^ 

The painstaking search that led the lonesome scholar in a medie- 
val school of law to the discovery of the master-key to the pro- 
blems of human history was inspired by a lesson learned from 
Grotius, Pufendorf and, above all, Hobbes, "that the first found- 
ers of dyil society were not philosophers filled with recondite 
wisdom, as he had hitherto thought, but man — beasts devoid d' 
culture or humanity, yet guided by an obscure instinct of sdf- 
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preservation that in time would draw them into social compact 
and thus lay the foundation stone of civilisation."* 

The inspiring lesson learned from his predecessors who had 
revived the ancient concept of Natural Law as the sanction for the 
revolt against the agelong domination of theology and the tele- 
ological view of life, reminded Vico of what he had read in the 
great poem of Lucretius — about the origin of society. In his youth, 
Vico came imder the influence of the "new philosophy" which 
flourished in certain secret circles of the Neapolitan society, as a 
whole haunted by the shadow of the Inquisition. In the olden daj^, 
Naples was the main centre of Epicureanism in Italy. Drawing 
upon that tradition as well as the more recent of Bruno and Cam- 
panella, "the new philosophy" was "Epicurean and atheist". Some 
of Vico's friends of that time were actually hauled before the Inqui- 
sition for having held the view that "before Adam, there were men 
who were composed of atoms, as all aninuds were; and the 
shrewder among them b^an to build houses, farms, forts and 
cities", so on and so forth.’ In his Epicurean mood, Vico wrote a 
poem^® on the Lucreatian style, most unbecoming for a devout 
Quistian, although later in Ws life, having found inspiration in 
St. Augustine, he betrayed the bad taste of disparaging Lucretius. 
Nor did his religious atavism allow him to stop at that; he claimed 
to have developed his New Science independently of all the phi- 
losophers from Epicurus 4:0 Hobbles. But that was an excusable 
vanity on the part of a lonesome scholar, who was frustrated in 
his academic ambition. 

However, the sequence of historical facts is that Pierre Gassendi 
(1592-1655) revived the Epicurean tradition in Western Europe; 
Hobbes incorporated it in modem philosophy; and Vico took up 
the threads from Hobbes as also from Grotius, to weave them into 
the outline of a new science — of history and society. Vico's critique 
of the concept of Natural Law was not corrective; it brought out 
the implication of the doctrine. So long as it remained a philosoph- 
ical abstraction, it was impossible to demonstrate how Natural Law 
affected human life. Vico opposed his doctrine of the "Natural Law 
of the peoples" to the 'Natural Law of the philosophers", and 
showed, in the revealing light of his new method of enquiry into 
historic and prehistoric antiquity, that the universal law of the peo- 
ples grew naturally with the growth of society; and therefore it 
was the only natural law as far as human life, individual and col- 
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lective, was concerned. Human society, regarded as an organism, 
was placed in the context of the mechanistic processes of physical 
nature. 

Vico traced the origin of law in the human mind, and explained 
historical changes m terms of the evolution of man's mind, which 
was itself a natural process. Therefore, he came to the conclusion 
that, if physicists sought to discover laws of nature by the study 
of natural phenomena, philosophers must seek the laws of histor- 
ical change and social evolution in the events of human life and 
in an understanding of the operation of the human mind. Laws 
are bom in the conscience of mankind. In the earlier stages of social 
evolution, they are conceived as codes and rituals of religion, 
because the primitive man is incapable of thinking in terms of 
abstract ideas. The original obscure idea of law becomes clearer 
and better defined in course of time, in proportion with the growth 
of the human mind. Finally, the conception of law is abstracted 
from concrete religious forms which are thus replaced by rational 
philosophical principles. Tire critique of the metaphysical doctrine 
of Natural Law thus leads Vico to the position of Grotius. The dif- 
ference is that he reaches there analytically. With Grotius, Nat- 
ural Law is an hypothesis; for Vico, it is an empirical fact. And 
that was certainly a great advance — ^but in the same direction. 

According to Vico, the concept of law passes through three suc- 
cessive stages — the divine (religious), the heroic (of the epics) and 
the human (dvil). The last stage in substance is merely the abstract 
philosophical expression of the sense of justice, co-opreration and 
harmony felt vaguely by the progenitors of the human race. Thus, 
Vico discoversd an enduring principle of universal law, revealed 
in his New Sdriice— concerning the nature (genesis) of nations, from 
which has issued their humanity (civilisation), which in every case 
began with religion and was completed by sciences."’^ In the same 
place, Vico indicates the link between the conclusions of his pre- 
decessors and his own discovery: 'The gentile nations have arisen 
from the ferine wanderings of Hobbes' licentious and violent men, 
of Grotius' ,^litary, weak and needy simpletons, of Pufendorfs 
vagrants cast away into this world without divine care or help". 

The New Science solved the difhculty of establishing the rela- 
tion between the two stages of human existence — ^between the 
primitive and the civilised. That was indeed a great achievement; 
only, Vico did that not by going ahead of his predecessors, but 
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by a recoil from his original Epicurean position, from which the 
New Science could be logically deduced, by setting up the anach- 
ronistic doctrine of a "civil theology of diviive providence". The gra- 
tuitous introduction of a rationalised teleology, however, does not 
minimise the historical significance of Vico's philosophy of law 
and history. It logically compelled him to make irrelevant inter- 
polations, which lent the New Science to the most reactionary 
interpretatioirs directly contrary to its native spirit. 

The defect of the system of Grotius was to hold on to the Roman 
idea of a parallel development of the Natural and Positive Law. 
The latter was man-made; but what was its saiKtion? Havii^ dis- 
puted the divine origin of mankind and society, he left Positive 
Law hanging in the air. There remained a hiatus between the 
rationally conceived Natural Law and the man-made Positive Law. 
Vico bridged the gulf. "The Positive Law of ail natioirs, through- 
out history, is a continual advance, keeping pace with the pro- 
gress of civilisation, towards the philosophic conception of a 
Natural Law founded upon the principles of human reason and 
nature". The concept of a universal Natural Law thus was an 
abstraction from the experiences of human life; it was a creation 
of human nature and reason. That is why Vico started from the 
proposition that the idea of law originated in man's conscience. 

The basic discovery of the New Science, that history is humanity 
creating itself, and Vico's unfounded claim that his discovery rep- 
resent^ a break with the tradition of the philosophical concept 
of Natural Law, were hailed by the nineteenth century post- 
revolutionary romanticists as a revolt against rationalism, and the 
scientific justification of their mystic neo-catholic doctrines. This 
tendencious interpretation of Vico's philosophy is backed up by 
the far-fetched argument that his reconstruction of the develop- 
ment of society and civilisation was made possible by the discov- 
ery that "the first gentile peoples were poets who spoke in poetic 
characters", and that he called this discovery "the master-key". On 
this thin evidence, a sweeping judgment is pronoimced. Tt is at 
this point that we can observe most clearly that transition from 
rationalism to historidsm, in Vico' s own mind, which took place 
> in the thought of Europe generally in the century after his d^th."*^ 

The superficiality of the judgment is evident. Historidsm is to 
interpret social evolution as a determirred process; it is applica- 
tion of rationalism to the study of history. Vico exactly did that. 
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Yet, he is hailed as a mighty rebel agaiiist rationalism. 

"From Lucretius, Bacon and the Natural Law theorists, Vico 
derived suggestions which had an irresistible appeal to a mind 
struggling to free itself from the last remaining shackles of intel- 
lectualism. Certainly, to posit as the founders of civilisaation not 
sages but brutes; to posit as the primitive and therefore basic forms 
of apprehension not reason but instinct, feeling, intuition; to posit 
as the primitive and basic modes of generalisation not the uni- 
versals of science and philosophy, but those of poetry — ^was to 
emancipate oneself at last from Descartes, and give a new dignity 
to those philological and historical disciplines which he had 
despised as resting on inferior cognitive faculties."^^ 

At the time of Vico, one might have differentiated reason from 
instinct, feeling and intuition, regarding the former as a metaphys- 
ical category and the latter as concrete human attributes. To-day, 
such a distinction is scientifically untenable, although there are phi- 
losophers who insist on living in the ivory tower of their obscu- 
rantism. Vico was a critic of metaphjrsical rationalism, and as such 
humanised reason; thereafter, the entire course of his New Science, 
barring the irrelevairt second-hand interference of Providence, is 
strictly rationalist; it interprets the origin of society and its sub- 
sequent development as causally determined. Therefore, he must 
be recognised as the founder of historicism, which was elaborated, 
in a grossly one-sided manner, by Karl Marx more than a hun- 
dred years after Vico's death, as the dialectics of history or His- 
torical Materialism. 

"Vico dared attempt to ford the quagmire of metaphysics, and 
although he was bogged down, he gave footing to a more fortu- 
nate thinker (Montesquieu) on the spirit of the laws of the nations." 
[Denis Diderot (1713-84)]. Vico was the first to interpret history 
so as to show that heroes and great men are the products of their 
time, which can be understood properly only by referring it back 
to the events of preceding epoctw. "He interpreted the heroic and 
divine figures of primitive tdstory as ideas and symbols." (Mich- 
elet). Hailing Vico as one of the 'Trristorians of humaruty" (with Bos- 
suet and Herder), Victor Cousin said: "The fundamental character 
of the New Science is the introduction into histoiy of a point of view 
purely human."^^ 

Those authoritative pronouncements, to which many more could 
be added, summarise the correct appraisal of Vico's philosophy 
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and his place in the intellectual history of modem Europe. He rec- 
onciled rationalism with humanism, and, therefore, could be cedled 
the harbinger of an intellectual movement which tempered ration- 
alist metaphysics and mechanistic neturalism with faith in the crea- 
tiveness of man. He promoted the humanist resurgence in the 
revolutionary romanticism of Rousseau and also in the aesthetic 
exuberance of the German Renaissance. 

At the same time, it was only natural that the mediaeval men- 
tality of Vico should riddle his New Science with irrelevant and 
atavistic interpolations which could be picked up and given undue 
importance by tendentious interpreters. Having lived ail his life 
in a place which at that time happened to be outside the main cur- 
rents of European progress,^® social as well as intellectual, Vico 
and his epoch-making work remained practically unknown out- 
side his native covmtry. Towards the end of the eighteenth coun- 
try, Goethe and Herder visited Italy and got some general ideas 
of Vico's work. At the same time, Berthold Georg Niebuhr 
(1776-1831) and Savigny Karl von Friedrich during their Roman 
visits also came to know of Vico. Thereafter, Vico's ideas spread 
in Germany, and their doubtful aspects influenced the post-K^tian' 
philosophy, not excluding Hegel's philosophy of law and history. 
Through Hegel, Vico's organic view of history went into the 
making of the Marxist materialist conception of Idstory, and later 
on provided a scientific sanction for Fascist totalitarianism.^^ It has 
been maintained that Vico was "the true precursor of all German 
thought"; Kant and Hegel became p^ular in Italy because it was 
but an elaboration of Vico's ideas.^' 

But it was thanks to Victor Cousin (1792-1867) and his brilliant 
pupil, Jules Michelet (1798-1874), that Vico and his work gained 
European recognition. "Nowhere out of Italy has Vico been stu- 
died widi so much sympathy as in France. What of European rep- 
utation he possesses, is very largely due to Michelet's Oeuvr^ 
Oioisies de Vico. While, on the one hand, Vico's philosophy was 
hailed by revolutionary thinkers like Michelet and Marx, his Chris- 
tian piety and suppos^ anti-rationalism commended it also to the 
neo-catholicism of Joseph Marie de Maistre (1754-1821) — ^the pro- . 
phet of post-ievolutionaiy Romantidsm, just as later on his aji^r- 
ity was aimexed by Fascism, the post-revolutionary reaction of the 
twentieth century. 

"But neither Duni nor anyone else who borrowed this or tfiat > 
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from Vico in the pre-revolutionary period was able to free him- 
self altogether from the prevailing rationalist temper, to grasp 
Vico's thought as an integral whole, or even to place him at its 
living centre. Not until the Enlightenment had run its full course, 
not until a social movement arose for wliich Vico's historical vision 
was a vital necessity, was there wide-spread serious study and 
adequate comprehension of it. This movement was the post- 
revolutionary reaction whose foremost representatives were the 
Federalists in America, Burke in England, De Maistre in France 
and Vincenzo Cuoco in Italy 

Duni and Cuoco were eimong the principal interpreters of Vico 
in Italy. Vico's philosophy, of course, was a much discussed topic 
in his native land before it gained continental reputation. The con- 
troversy over the ferine origin of the gentile humanity began 
during Vico's lifetime. Duni was the leader of the opinion which 
defended Vico's doctrine. The opposing school was led by Finetti, 
a Dominican monk. He successfully exposed that, despite Vico's 
scholastic attempt to buttress his Nexo Scienceon an arbitrary exegesis 
it was essentially irreligious. He veiy correctly argued that to hold 
that society originated in a feral state of the human species, and 
that internal dialectics governed its subsequent evolution, was to 
repudiate the authority of the Bible and to pull down the entire 
structure of ^tholic thought. He also pointed out that the New 
Science was imbued with Epicureanism as expounded by Lucre- 
tius. Nevertheless, Cuoco, who came to be recognised as the ablest 
interpreter of Vico, opposed the Neapolitan revolution of 1799 on 
the ground that the revolutionary philosophy, which resulted from 
the New Science had no roots in the Italian soil, the national phi- 
losophy expounded by Machiavelli and Vico having in advance 
rejected the abstract rationalism of the Enlightenment. And Croce, 
mainly responsible for the neo-Hegehan interpretation of Vico, calls 
Cuoco's work as "the first vigorous manifestation of Vicoean 
thought", which he describes as "anti-abstract and historical, the 
beginning of the new historiography founded on the conception 
of the orgaruc development of peoples, and of the new politics of 
natioital liberalism, at once revolutionary and moderate."^® 
Inspite of his having anticipated Marx by more than a century 
as the founder of dialectic historidsm, in our time Vico was mono- 
polised by the opposite brand of totalitarianism. The over-riding 
conception of the universal law of nations did not preclude Vico 
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from endowing particular nations with "eternal properties" which 
determine that the nature of each shall be such and not otherwise. 
The chauvinistic cult of national genius can be easily deduced from 
this doctrine. Vico's cyclical theory of history assosdated with reac- 
tionary social ideas could logically lead to Spenglerism — the 
Downfall of the West; its similarity with Sorokin's revivalist doc- 
trine of culture-cycles is also remarkable. 

ITie three recurring cycles of history are "the age of gods", "the 
age of heroes" and " Ae age of man". Having described the age of 
man as "the vindication of the rational rrature of man", Vico gives 
vent to airrazingly reactionary social ideas which rule out the pos- 
sibility of democracy, to justify the cyclical theory. By declaring 
that the natural law of the peoples of the seventeenth century was 
the product of the second "age of rxran", Vico anticipated Span- 
gler's gloomy oracle. 

Croce interpreted the New Science as a sanction for nationalism, 
and dedicated his book on the philosophy of Vico to the would- 
be Nazi philosopher Windelband. Lecturing at Heidelberg on phi- 
losophy of history during the first world war, the latter contra- 
sted Vico as the hfetorian of national culture with the cosmopolitan 
Herder. "Specially interesting in Vico is his cyclical theory of his- 
torical process, with its corsi and recorsi, and very acute and just 
in his observation that once a people has risen from barbarism to 
civilisation; it falls back into a new barbarism which is worse than 
the first. We are to-day in an excellent position to confirm his 
observation by the comparative method, since we have to do with 
the sort of barbarism in our antagonists on the one dde (Russia)" 
and with other countries on the other (France and England)." 

Vico would certainly turn in his grave if he heard his present- 
day followers. With <3eorges Sorel (1847-1922), he became the rec- 
ognised philosopher bf Fascism. 'National-Socialist scholarship fol- 
lowed the lead of (Italian) Fascism in deriving their common 
philosophy from Vico and Sorel." 

This irony of Vico's fate logically follows from reading in the 
New Science a revolt against rationalism. The Marxists are afraid 
of claiming his historidsm as their heritage because it has already 
been captured by their opponents. But the humanist philosophy 
of history founded by Vico on the basis of the Epicurean tradition 
and the pioneering works of Bacon, Hobbes, Grotius and others, 
must be rescued from tendentious misrepresentations and super- 
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ficial expositions. History is humanity creating itself; man makes 
his own history — these are declarations which must be written in 
letters of gold in the charter of human freedom. They were pro- 
nounced by man's reason, free from spiritual slavery, as reaffir- 
mations of his faith in himself. The philosophy of history as 
formulated by Vico harmonises Humanism with naturalism, free- 
dom with determinism, will with reason. Romanticism with ration- . 
alism. Vico consciously was not a man of the Renaissance. 
Nevertheless, he made a science of Humanism. The New Science, 
of history was a creation of the revolt of man. From the declara- 
tion that "the social world is certainly the work of man",Vico 
f deduced the corollary which is the fundamental principle of 
modem democracy. "And governments must be corrformable to 
the nature of the governed; governments are even a result of that 
natur^^."t 

Vico's ideas, being in tune with the spirit of the age, had imper- 
ceptibly flown into the main currents of European life before he 
was discsovered and misrepresented by the post-revolutionary 
romanticists.Through Rousseau, they inspired the French Revo- 
lution which deified reason. On the other hand, Herder had come 
in touch with them before he began the construction of a philos- 
ophy of the history of humanity. But Herder had started thinking 
by Wmself, and developed his philosophy of history independently 
of Vico, rejecting the weak points of the latter's historiography, 
which laid him open to reactionary interpretations. If Bossuet, Vico 
and Herder wefe the historians of humanity, philosophically. 
Herder was the greatest of them all. In him, the genetic or histor- 
ical method of studpng the complicated stmcture of human cul- 
ture reached a logically consistent form. He traced the origin of 
civilisation to primitive human impulses; but though himself the 
pioneer of romanticism in Germany, Herder did not share Rous- 
seau's idealisation of the simplicity and spontaneity of the prim- 
itiye. On the other hand, he rejected the "civil theology of Divine 
Providence" invented by Vico's mediaeval mentality and religious 
atavism. In his search for the genesis of human society, Vico did 
not penetrate deep enough into the origin of languages; he only 
stat^ ihe fact that the primitive spoke in poetic characters. Herder 
disscovered the great truth that the origin of articulate speech 
marks the rise of the homo sapiens, and, rejecting the venerable belief 
that it was a divirie gift, traced it to the mental evolution which 
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differentiates the human from earlier biological species. "Without 
discovering language, human mind could not be what it is". 

Romanticism did not blind Herder to another great truth of 
human history; rejecting the theory of fear, popularised by Hume, 
he held that religion was the creation of primitive rationalism; it 
was the first attempt of mankind to explain naturarphcnomcna. 
The deep-seated moral feelings of mankind provided the vitality 
to the higher forms of religion. The success of Christianity, accord- 
ing to Herder, was due to the fact that it was essentially human- 
ist. He interpreted it as a system of morality. Of course, all great 
religions, Islam fon example, cannot be explained so very simply. 
But the central idea of Herder's plulosophy of religion is that it 
is associated with human mind in certain stages of evolution; and 
that is a correct idea, Hstorically as well as psychologically. 

As regards the process of human evolution as a whole. Herd- 
er's view was rigorously naturalistic, free from Vico's postulate 
of Biblical exegeses and civil theology. He regarded man as a part 
of nature, and all the variegated forms of his development, mental; 
spiritual, physical, as natural processes. On the other hand, he dis- 
agreed with Kant's view that human development was the grad- 
ual manifestation of the growing faculty of rational free will 
revolting against the operations of nature. Thus, Herder was 
opposed to metaphysical rationalism. He rejected the mystic notion 
tl^t there is an antagonism between human reason and physical 
nature, and held that, a part of nature, man, derived his reason 
as well as the freedom to will, from nature. "Human history is a 
pure natural history of human powers, actions and propensities, 
modified by time and place." 

The scientific thought of the nineteenth century was deeply 
influenced on the one hand by the rationalism (mechanistic nat- 
uralism) of the Enlightenment and, on the other hand, by the no 
less rational romanticism as developed by Herder, ^th the 
thought-currents carried the positive aspects of Vico's New Science^ 
which was thus intergrated in the general pattern of modern demo- 
cratic culture. Its doubtful and clearly reactionary features also 
flowed into parallel channels, one to be bogged in the backwaters 
of the post-revolutionary neo-Catholic Romanticism, and the other, 
through Hegel, to feed the mutually antagonistic cults of totali- 
tarianism, Communist and Fascist. 

Having survived the post-revolutionary reaction in France, and 
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the Sturm and Drang of the German Renaissance, the truths dis- 
covered by Vico were left to be perverted by Marxist dogmatism 
and subsequently to be vulgarised by the regimented fascist scho- 
larship. In Germany, it succumbed to the anti-intellectual reaction 
to Hegelian fever fant^ies. But the "very small school of histor- 
ical writings, which began in the eighteenth century with Vico, 
was continued by Condorcet, Herder, Hegel and Comte, and which 
found its last great representative in Henry Thomas Buckle.(1821- 
62)" 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the conservative aca- 
demic circle in England abandoned the time honoured doctrine 
that history was a bremch of literature. Robert Hint's (1838-1910) 
History of the Philosophy of History was an epoch-making book. He 
never wrote the second volume "to trace with fulness and in detail 
the effects of Vico's historical speculations". Instead, he wrote a 
small treatise specially on Vico, which for the first time introduced 
the Nm Sdence directly to the English intellectual world. The Dar- 
winian doctrine having revealed the animal origin of the human 
species, the evolutionary view of history was empirically estab- 
lished. As a matter of fact, the theory that the foundation of soci- 
ety was laid not by wise law-givers, but man-beasts living in a 
feral state, logically implied the Darwinian doctrine of descent. 
"The evolutionary theory in science and the historical method (his- 
toricism) are twin developments of the same fundamental move- 
ment in thought which characterised the mental climate of the 
nineteenth century." 

Henry Hallam (1777-1859) and Edward Gibbon (1737-94) were 
not philosophers of history; but they were among the first who 
wrote history according to fhe new philosophy. Gibbon judged civ- 
ilisation and progress by the criterion of the happiness of man, and 
held that political freedom was the essential condition of human 
happiness. Hallam's conception of history embraced the whole 
movement of society. Academic historians like John Bagnell Bury 
(1861-1927), John Linton Myres (1869-1954), Frederick York Powell 
(1850-1904), Charles Harding Firth (1857-1936), walked in the foot- 
steps of their illustrious predecessors when they applied to their 
subject the evolutionary view of science in general. 

"The growth of historical study in the nineteenth century has 
been dertermined and characterised by the same general princi- 
ple which has underlain the simultaneous developments of the 
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Study of nature, namely the genetic idea. The historical concep- 
tion of nature, which has produced the histoiy of the solar system, 
the story of the earth, the genealogies of telluric organisms, and 
lias revolutionised natural science, belongs to the same order of 
thought as the conception of human histoiy as a continuous gen- 
etic causal process — a conception which has revolutionised his- 
torical research and made it sdentific.The present condition of the 
human race is simply and strictly the result of a casual series — a 
continuous succession of changes where each stage arises causally 
out of the preceding; and the business of historians is to trace this 
genetic process, to explain each change, and ultimately to grasp 
the complete development of humanity."^® 

"History, in its common and more popular sense, is the study 
of man's dealings with other men, and the adjustment of working 
relations between human groups. But there is a large sense in 
which human history merges in natural history, and studies the 
dealings of man with nature. Man's prehistory merges in the page- 
ant of the animal world.^® 

History "deals with the condition of masses of mankind living 
in a social state. It seeks to discover the laws that govern this con- 
dition and bring about changes we call progress and decay, and 
development and degeneration — ^to understand the process that 
gradually or suddenly make up or break up those political and 
economic agglomerations we call States — ^to find out the circum- 
stances affecting the various tendencies that show their power at 
different times."^^ 

"History is not easy to define; but to me it seems the record of 
the life of societies of men, of the changes which those sodelies 
have gone through, of the ideas which have determined the actions 
of those societies, and of the material conditions which have helped 
or hindered their development.”^^ 

These are opinions of 'bourgeois historians" as the Marxists 
would call them. But none of them "finds the birthplace of history 
in the mitsy cloud formations of heaven" (Marx), nor can they be 
placed among the gentlemen whom Marx ridiculed for trying to 
understand history out of the context of the relations of man to 
nature. This general acceptance of the evolutionary view of his- 
tory proves, in the teeth of Marxist intolerance, that science has 
no class affiliation; that the dynamics of ideas, being manifesta- 
tion of the Natural Law through human intelligence, unfolds itself 
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independently of the sequence of the physical events of history. 
This autonomy of the world of thought is the foundation of the 
spiritual (in tike secular sense) freedom — the highest ideal of 
human existence. 

The movement of thought initiated by Grotius and Hobbes, 
given a wider scope by Vico, and raised on a higher philosophical 
level by Herder, indicated the theoretical approach to the probelms 
of social relations which challenged human ingenuity at the dawn 
of modem times. The experience of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries demonstrated the creativeness of man in his relation to 
nature as well as in the social and political fields. That was an epoch 
of revolutions — scientific, social and political; and the very idea 
of revolution is romantic; it claims for man the right to change the 
conditions of life. It is also rational to the extent that social changes 
take place of necessity. Therefore, the revoloutions of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries were heralded by the "Age of 
Reason." 
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Chapter IX 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


The eighteenth century is known in history as the Age" of Reason; 
at the same time, during that period of great significance, ration- 
alism definitely broke away from its metaphysical tradition, and 
assumed a meaning almost identical with Romanticism, which was 
the other characteristic feature of the intellectual life of that epoch 
of decisive events. While a rapidly increasing expansion of sci- 
entific knowledge reinforced the belief in the unvarying laws of 
nature, it also became a prevailing belief that reason was equally 
applicable to human affairs, and that, rationally regulated, they 
would lead to universal good. Not only was man capable of solv- 
ing all the riddles of the Universe, of penetrating deeper arrd deeper 
into the seaets of nature, freed from ignorance, prejudices and 
superstitions, human intelligence could also find the ways and 
means for a rational, and therefore harmonious, regulation of social 
relations. Reason was no longer only a subject of philosophical dis- 
cussions; it was to become the relating factor of practical life. 

It was a period of great intellectual activity; the freedom of 
thought, naturally amongst those capable of thinking, practically 
knew no bounds. Scientific investigation was breaking up new 
grounds; daring ideas were conceiving new possibilities of moral 
and material progress; bolder imagination was opening up new 
vistas of freedom to be enjoyed in all the aspects of human life. 
The outstanding figures of that period of intellectual ferment and 
emotional exuberance all believed in the unlimited possibility of 
science and relied on human reason as the only reliable guide in 
life. On the one hand, Voltaire's ecclectidsm never transgressed 
'the common ground of agreement; and on the other, the prophet 
of irrationalilsm, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, believed that in his doc- 
trine of social contract he had found a rational sanction for pol- 
itics. As a matter of fact, those two utterly discordent personalities. 
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between themselves, represented the spirit of the Age of Reason; 
the almost classicist rationalism of the one and the unbridled 
romanticism of the other were the two poles of the axis on which 
the world of eighteenth century Europe revolved. 

The triumphal march of science, however, was the inexhaust- 
ible source of inspiration for the intellectual life of the eighteenth 
century. Newton's law of gravitation seemed to solve all the pro- 
blems of celestial mechanics. Not only in physics, a good deal of 
knowledge about the life of plants and animals was derived from 
the researches of Carolus Linnaeus (1707-78)' and Comte de Geogre 
Louis Leclerc Buffon (1707-88). Antoine Lourent Lavoisier (1743-94) 
and Joseph Priestley (1733-1804)ilaid the foundation of modem 
chemistry. Descartes' theory of the vortices failed to stand the test 
of mathematics as further developed by Maupertuis (1698-1759), 
d'Alembert and many others. The reconsideration of Cartesian 
cosmology, compelled by the subsequent expansion of knowledge 
of physical reality and improvement of mathematical technique, 
led to a progressive development of the mechanistic view until 
Laplace (1749-1827) dispen^ with the hypothesis of a prime 
mdver. 

The powerful influence of Pliere Bayle was another factor which 
helped eighteenth century rationalism transcend the limitations 
of Descartes' metaphysics. Bayle was a Cartesian, but bolder than 
the master. With Descartes, science and religion were not incon- 
sistent; reason and faith went hand in hand. Bayle pointed out the 
inconsistency. He wielded the Cartesian weapon of scepticism with 
a greater skill, and inerrability., In the Critical and Historical Dic- 
tionary, there is indeed no open attack upon religion; but every 
line was intended to awaken doubt. Bayle was the first to main- 
tain that morality could be entirely independent of religion. Even 
Voltaire's causticity would not go that far, although he was pro- 
fourwlly influenced by "the master of doubt", as Bayle was called. 
The campaign for the freedom of thought initiated by Bayle was 
fbugjit out "under the generalship of Voltaire.... The revolution was 
prepared in tj^e seventeenth century by the European publicity of 
the writings of Bayle".l 

By the eighteenth century, naturalism could call itsdf a scien- 
tific ^stem of thought. It was possible to generalise the empirical 
Imowledge of nature, acquired by the diff^nt branches of science, 
into a philosophy. Until then, natural philosophy was one-sided. 
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based only on physics. In the eighteenth centuiy, it was greatly 
reinforced by a growing volume of knowledge of the animate 
world including the anatomy and physiology of the human body. 
With the broadened basis of scientific knowledge, Sensatiorralism 
became the generally accepted form of natural philosophy. Etienne 
Bonnot Condillac (1715-80) went beyond Locke and rejected reflex- 
ion as a source of knowledge. He traced the root of all knowledge 
to a single origin. The object of his system - improved and ampli- 
fied Sensationalism - was "to show how all our knowledge and 
all our faculdes are derived from sensations". Locke had doubted 
the Cartesian doctrine of iruiate ideas; but his own theory of know- 
ledge was not quite dearly differentiated, since it recognised reflex- 
ion as a source of knowledge. Con^lac freed Sensationalism from 
that ambiguity. He discarded the doctrine of the immateriality of 
mind, and held that mind was nothing but a faculty of sensation, 
out of which all faculties evolved as the result of the impact of 
external objects on the seirses. Following Gassendi and Hobbes, 
he identified knowledge with sensation, and maintained that infer- 
ences drawn from the examination of anintial organisms were 
applicable in observation of human miird.^ The other cardinal 
feature of Condillac's Kientific naturalism was to deny that there 
was ajjy innate faculty. He wrote: Locke "has certainly thrown a 
good deal of light on the subject (cognition) but he has left-some 
obscurity. All the faculties of the soul appeared to him as innate 
qualities; he never suspected that they might be derived from sen- 
sation itself."® 

Condillac thus suggested that the enquiry regarding the nature 
and function of mind or soul should be conducted not as previ- 
ously on the plane of metaphysical speculation, but as a phyao- 
logical study; in other words, psychology must be regarded as a 
part of physiology. That was a very bold suggestion to make even 
in the iconoclastic Age of Reason. The English ph 5 rsidan, David 
Hartley (1705-57) followed up the pointer, and nnade the first 
atempt to explain psychological phenomenon as a process of the 
physiological mechanism. Newton's opinion that the cause of sen- 
sation was vibration of ether added to the impetus of the enquiry. 

Postulating that "man consists of two parts, the body and mind", ' 
Hartley tried to find the ration between them; his investigaticms 
led to the conclusion that mental phenomena were produ^ by 
the vibration of ether (pervading the nerve-t)ores) caused by the 
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impact of external objects. Impinging on the senses, the latter cause 
vibrations of the infinitesimally small particles of the medullary 
substance which constitutes the brain, spinal marrow and the 
nerves. Hartley identified the medullary substance as "the immed- 
iate instrument of sensation". Sensations are produced by its vibra- 
tions; ideas and actions are transformations of the sensations which 
are processes in the physiological mechanism. On the basis of this 
analysis. Hartley maintained: "If that species of motion we term 
vibratiuon, can be shown by probable argument to attend upon 
all sensations, ideas and motions, then we are at liberty to make 
vibrations the exponent of sensations, ideas and motions, how- 
ever impossible it may be to discover in what way vibrations cause 
sensations and ideas, that is, though vibrations be of a corporeal, 
and sensations and ideas of a mental nature. It is sufficient for me 
that there is a certain connection of one kind or other between sen- 
sations of the soul and the motions excited in the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain."^ 

The enquiry was continued by Erasmus Darwin, (1731-1802), 
graivi-father of Charles Darwin. And Francis Galtong, defined idea 
as "contraction or motion or configuration of the fibres which con- 
stitute the immediate organs of sense, synonimous with sensual 
motion in contradistinction to muscular motion."^ He nvade the 
first attempt to clear away the confusion created by the sensation- 
alist doctrine of images. "If our recollection or imagination be not 
a repetition of animal movements, I ask, in my turn, what is it? 
You tell me it consists of images or pictures of things. Where is 
this extensive canvas hung up— or where are the numerous recep- 
tacles in which these are deposited? Or to what else in the animal 
system have they any similitude? That pleasing picture of objects, 
represented in miniature on the retina of the eyes seems to have 
given rise to this illusive oratory! It was forgotten that this rep- 
resentation belongs rather to the laws of light than to those of life; 
and may with equal elegance be seen in the camera obscura as in 
the eye; and that the picture vanishes for ever when the object is 
withdrawn."^ 

This bold approach to the problem of cognition discarded the 
notion that there was some sort of a spiritual agency in man to 
receive impressions and transfonn them into sensations. The impli- 
caticHi of Darwin' s challenging argument is that ideas are produced 
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in a long complicated physiological process, which is initiated in 
the mechanism of the nervous system by external objects imping- 
ing on the sense organs. 

In Condillac, the sensationalist philosphy reached its high-water 
mark. But even then, it was not free from its basic defect, namely, 
the limited significance (of iinmediacy and directness) of the very 
term sensation. The result of the defect was the failure to take into 
account previously stored impressions (instincts) transmitted 
through heredity. The defect compelled Sensationalism to admit 
the existence of a priori properties or spiritual entities, contradict- 
ing its premises and making concession to the doctrine of iimate 
ideas. Psychological approach to die problem of cognition ena- 
bled Cabanis (1757-1808), a pupU of Condillac, to cure the basic 
defect of Sensationalism and make of it a logically consistent and 
empirically verifiable scientific naturalism, wWch came to be 
known as the eighteenth centuiy Materialism. 

Having realised the basic necessity of ascertaining what was sen- 
sibility, Cabanis began his enquiry with the questions: "Does it 
always presuppose consciousness and distinct perception? And 
must we refer to some other property of the living body all those 
unperceived impressions and movements in which volition has 
no part?" The enquiry led Cabanis to the conclusion that, in addi- 
tion to direct and immediate sensations, "connate instincts" must 
be recognised as the source of mental phenomena. They aire 
"images or ideas" which are formed in the brain not immediately 
and directly by the impressions to which they react. They are anter- 
ior, having b^n stored up in the brain and other nerve-centres 
as the totality of the product of earlier experiences.^ Thus, Caba- 
nis abolished the invidious distinction between life and mind, 
showing that the latter is a function of the former. 

"Subject to the action of external bodies, man finds in the impres- 
sions these bodies make on his organs, at once his knowledge and 
the cause of his continued existence; for, to live is to feel; and in 
that admirable chain of phenomena, which constitutes his exis- 
tence, every one depends upon the development of some faculty, 
every faculty by its very development satisfies some one, and the 
faculties grow by exercise as the wants extend with the faculty 
of satisfying them. By the continual action of external bodies on 
the senses of man, results the most remarkable part of his exis- 
tence."® That is to say, intelligeiice and desire, reason and vrill are 
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manifestations of the self-same vital force. 

In the tradition of the Renaissance, Descartes had insisted upon 
the independence of mind. Reason as a property of the mind thus 
remained isolated from life, on the other side of the unbridgeable 
gulf of psycho-physical parallelism. Metaphysical rationalism was 
a mere variation of teleology. Cartesian rationalism vigorously 
combatted all suggestions which denied a supra-material char- 
acter to intelligence and reason, and identified the mental with the 
vital. "To doubt this truth (independence of mind) was to over- 
throw all morality, to reduce man to the level of the brute, to make 
religion a mockery. To doubt this truth was, in fact, to incur the 
most incriminating of charges — ^Materialism."^ 

By merging psychology into physiology, Cabanis successfully 
overthrew the authority of Descartes, and brought reason down 
to the earth as a function of higher biological organisms. Scientific 
naturalism of the eighteenth century, therefore, also pleaded guilty 
to the charge of Materialism. It also mocked at religion, and 
revealed religion as based on superstition. But it did not overthrow 
morality; on the contrary, it placed morality on a sounder foun- 
dation by giving man the conviction that he could find the sanc- 
tion of morality in his own conscience — a part of his physcial being. 
And de la Mettrie showed that man was a machine just like any 
other animal. Only, man was not reduced to the level of a brute, 
but his being and becoming were placed in the context of the phys- 
ical nature, thus freeing him from the venerable prejudices of 
super-naturalism. 

Julien Offray De La Mettrie (1709-51) was preceded by Robinet 
who, in his book on Nature attributed life to the smallest particles 
of matter: Even the constituents of inorganic nature bear within 
themsdves, only without any self-consciousness, the principles of 
sensation. The two principles of matter-corporeal and spiritual- 
act upon each other. 

Finally, de la Mettrie made the bold declaration that the entire 
world, including man, was a machine: the soul is material and 
matter soulful. The way the two — body and soul — grow and decay 
together, act upon each other, leaves no room for doubt about their 
essential similarity and inter-dependence. All organisms evolve 
out of one original germ; they grow by reacting upon the envur- 
oment. Animals have intelligence, but plants have none; that is 
because, thanks to their ability to move about, animals can react 
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upon the environments in a greater variety of ways, with the result 
that they feel more wants and develop the ability to satisfy them. 
Man has the highest intelligence, because he feels more wants than 
other animals, and has the greatest mobility. Beings without wants 
have no mind.^® 

The expounder of these sensational ideas was not an ignorant 
man; nor did he make merely dogmatic assertions. De la Mettrie 
was a medical man of rich experience and vast learning. He* 
evolved his ideas over a period of a quarter of a century. While 
under a violent attack of fever, he experienced that quickened cir- 
*culation of the blood influenced thought. Having carried initial 
experiments on himself, he observed the phenomenona in a large 
number of cases in hospitals. From those experiments and obser- 
vations, he reached the conclusion that thought was nothing but 
a consequence of the organisation of the mechanism of the human 
body. The result of his initial enquiry was set forth in the earlier 
work. Natural History of Soul. 

The begiiming is cautious. It is shown that no philosopher, from 
Aristotle to Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715), has been able to 
explain the nature of the soul; disembodied soul is like matter 
without form; it caimot be conceived. Therefore, the enquiry about 
the nature of the soul must begin with the study of the body. The 
study led to the conclusion that man is a machine. The conclusion 
was backed up by a great wealth of facts, collected from the obser- 
vation of the sick and convalescent. Deprecating the attempts of 
great philosophers like Descartes, Leibniz and others, to form an 
a priori idea of man, de la Mettrie declared that "only a pesterwri, 
starting from experience and from the study of the bodily organs, 
can we attain, if not a certainty, at least a high degree of proba- 
bility." 

So, there was no dogmatism even in the enfant terrible of eight- 
eenth century MateriaJism. There is nothing outeide nature. Ibat 
was the basic proposition. The imperfection of the knowledge of 
nature was freely admitted; but the belief in its unlimitedness was 
unbounded. The potentiality of human intelligence was inexhaust- 
ible; the corollary to that belief was, the measure of man's crea- 
tiveness was incalculable. The motto of the eighteenth century was: 
"Let human reason be free, and in a few generations it will build 
utopia" (Diderot). The Age of Reason thus gave birth to Roman- 
ticism: Reason was to be reinforced by "creative imagination". 
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The eighteenth centuiy was the Age of Reason in the sense that 
demand for the application of reason to the affairs of this mortal 
world was the most oustanding feature of the intellectual life of 
the time. Rationalism came down from the rarefied atmosphere 
of metaphysical speculation, and claimed to be the criterion of 
political and social judgment. 

Previously, the struggle for human freedom had been conducted 
largely in the realm of ideas. That was a necessary stage of the 
history of humanity. Anachronistic social relations and political 
institutions stood on the way of human progress; but they could 
not be removed unless their ideological foundation was under- 
mined. They derived their moral sanction from a super-human, 
super-natural, divine authority, which was generally accepted. 
Man's mind had to be freed before he could feel the urge for free- 
dom on this earth; spiritual freedom was the condition for man's 
being conscious of his capacity to reshape the world so as to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of the race. The venerable belief 
in Providence had to be shaken before man could have faith in 
himself as the maker of his destiny. In brief, a philosophical rev- 
olution created the atmosphere for great political and social 
changes brought about by human will and human efforts. The suc- 
cess in the revolt against God emboldened man to rise against 
kings who claimed to rule with divine right. 

Locke was the first political philosopher to demand seculari- 
sation of politics, not only in theoiy, but also in practice. He pointed 
out that the oppressiveness of the mediaeval social order was due 
to the confusion of religion and politics, making the one an instru- 
ment of the other, reciprocally. On the one hand, political power 
was used for the suppression of spiritual freedom; and, on the 
other, religion provided authority to despotic rulers and oppres- 
sive political institutions. 

England was the scene of the first political revolution of modem 
times. But during the Cromwellian period, religious and political 
issues were confused. The Puritans did not demand secularisa- 
tion of politics; they were religious fanatics themselves. The Pur- 
itan revolution, indeed, belonged to the age of religious wars, 
which had preceded the dawn of the Age of Reason. Locke seized 
upon and elaborated the ideas of toleration and civil liberty which 
grew out of the experience of the revolution in England. Those 
liberating ideas were enthusiastically hailed in France where a 
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philosophical revolution had created an explosive atmosphere 
admirably suitable for a dramatic unfoldment of their dynamics. 

"A leading feature of the movement of thought so inaugurated 
in France was its active concern for the regeneration of society. 
The niceties of metaphysical speculation did not appeal to the dear 
practical mind of Voltaire or, indeed, to any of the French think- 
ers of the Voltairean age. The metaphysics of Locke and his French 
disdple Condillac was a sufficient mstrument for their purpose, 
which was to apply the human reason coolly and dispassionately, 
without theological predilections and restraints, to the removal of 
the intellectual detritus of the Middle-Ages and to the amend- 
ment of man's state."^^ 

Historical research had revealed the origin of sodety as a crea- 
tion of man, and dvilisation as an evolutionary process. The new 
understanding of the past lighted up the future. The conditions 
of life could be chang^, and a new world of freedom, happiness 
and harmony aeated by the efforts of man. Only a general vdll 
to bring about the desired changes must be kindled. For that pur- 
pose, the popular mind must be freed from prejudices and super- 
stitions fostered by religion. A passionate appeal to reason was 
the method; but it presupposed the conviction that reason is not 
a metaphysical category, but a human attribute; that man is essen- 
tially a rational being. The conviction was created by the new phi- 
losophy of sdentific naturalism as well as by the new 
understanding of past history. Abiding faith in the creativeness 
of man, and a fervent belief in the possibility of social progress 
were the key-notes of the intellectual life of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. "Energetic faith in the possibilities of social progress has been 
first reached through the philosophy of sensation and experi- 
ence."^^ 

Religion gave a meaning to man's life; there was a goal to attain, 
be it the blissful life in heaven or the mystic dream of salvation. 
The new philosophy destroyed the faith in a goal of life; it vis- 
ualised life as a continuous process of becoming. Was the idea of 
progress consistent with a non-teleological view of life? Progress 
means advance in a certain direction, and the measure of the 
advance is the approximation to the joume)^ s end. If life has no 
goal, if it is not a journey towards a definie end, how could one 
speak of progress? This argument may sound plausible, if not quite 
convincing, and with it, sceptics doubted the possibility of pro- 
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gress and even ridiculed the very idea. But there is another test 
for the idea of progress; it is the distance between the primitive 
and the civilised. The fact that mankind has been moving further 
and further away from the primitive state, and the movement has 
been evolutionary, warrants the belief in the possibility of future 
progress. And when it is further known that in the past it has not 
been a teleological process, but a result of human efforts, the opti- 
mistic view of the future finds an empiricial justification, and the 
possibility or the logical expectation of progress increases in pro- 
portion to the will for it. The picture of a possible future is con- 
ceived in imagination. "Creative imagination" came to be the 
antidote of rationalist teleology. 

The idea of progress was conceived by the intellectual leaders 
of the eighteenth century France in this sense. The fatalist mood 
of classical rationalism, the cult of a secular teleos, was entirely 
incompatible with this temperament and conviction. Convinced 
by the still inadequate scientific knowlege of their time, that man 
being a part of nature, human will was a manifestation of the sov- 
ereign laws of nature, they were full of the burning faith that, given 
the chance, man could be the maker of his destiny. The chance 
comes neither in the fulness of time as a matter of natural justice 
nor as a gift of God. It is to be conquered by man; but he is debar- 
red from doing so by superstitions and prejudices born of the tra- 
ditional religious mode of thought, as well as of the oppressive 
use of secular power. Therefore, the intellectual leaders of the 
eighteenth century felt the need for a crusade in the first place 
against religion; they believed that, freed from superstitions and 
prejudices fostered by religion, man would regain confidence in 
themselves and take up the task shaping the future according to 
enlightened self-interest. Guided by reason, illuminated by crea- 
tive imagination, spiritually free men would alter the conditions 
of the world for the better. That is how the belief in social pro- 
gress manifested itself in the eighteenth century. This view of life 
came to be known as Romanticism, which certcdnly did not rule 
out the use of reason in the guidance of human affairs. 

Evidently, a new philosphy was required to usher in the Age 
of Man. It must be a philosophy concerned primarily with human 
life, which would set human spirit free — a philosophy which 
would explain all the phenomena of nature and all the experien- 
ces of human life without postulating a Providence or assuming 
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any transcendental divine intervention. Such a view of nature and 
human life could not claim absolute certainty without the absurd 
pretention of omniscience — of possessing perfect and absolute 
knowledge of all the aspects of existence. It must necessarily be 
rested on hypotheses such as were logically permissible and 
appeared plausible in the light of the scienitfic knowledge of the 
time. 

Scepticism is not a stable position; it is a negative attitude which 
is bound to paralyse action. Scepticism is the mental attitude of 
a period of transition — from the rejection of antiquated ideas and 
false ideals to new convictions. Therefore, it cannot have a per- 
manent place in a philosophy with a social purpose. It is not dog- 
matic to have a conviction as long as absolute certainty is^ot 
claimed. Dogmatism or finality has no place in a philosophy which 
disowns transcendental sanction, and seeks it only in a general- 
isation of the ever increasing body of positive knowledge acquired 
in the various fields of scientific investigation. The intellectual life 
of the eighteenth century, specially of France, was guided by such 
a philosophy with a social purpose.^^ 

At the dawn of the Age of Reason, scepticism was the preva- 
lent philosophy in France. The pious Christian Pierre Charron 
(1541-1603) shared with Montaigne the honour of ushering in that 
period of transition. While Blaise Pascal's (1541-1603) scepticism 
led him back to an "honest but narrow and fanatical" reverence 
for faith demonstrating the instability of a purely negative mood. 
La Mothe le Vayer, wifii the fundamentalist believer' s distrust for 
theology, acted as an auxiliary to Bayle. Through his intermed- 
iary, scepticism penetrated the court of the Catholic Sun King, and 
his writings helped the cause of the Enlightenment generally. The 
tremendous influence of Bayle's scepticism is well known. Did- 
erot himself began his struggle against the Church also under the 
standard of scepticism, and even de la Mettrie called himself a 
P 5 nThonist, walking in the footsteps of the "the first Frenchman 
who ventured to think", namely, Montaigne. Voltaire, of course, 
never abandoned the sceptic pose, because he stood with one foot 
m *the camp of classicism, and temperamentally preferred the 
Dyonisian role to that of the Evangelist. 

'With the death of Louis XIV came that remarkable turning point 
in modem history which was as important for the philosophic 
mode of thought of the educated, as for the social and political 
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fortunes of the nations: The intellectual intercourse between Eng- 
land and France which developed so suddenly and in such inten- 
sity.... In the sphere of politics, the French took from England the. 
idea of civil freedom and of the rights of the individual; but these 
ideas were combined with the democratic tendency which awoke 
in France with irresistible strength. Similarly, in the sphere of spec- 
ulation, English Materialism combined with French scepticism, and 
the product of this combination was the radical rejection of Chris- 
tianity and the Church which in England since Newton and Boyle 
had made such excellent terms with the mechanical conception 
of nature. Singular and, yet quite capable of explanation is the fact 
that the philosophy of Newton should in France be made to further 
atheism, while it had been introduced into France with the cer- 
tificate that it was less injurious to faith than Cartesianism!"^^. 

Eighteenth century France was crowded with deists, sceptics, 
atheists and materialists. But there was one passion common to 
all of them; they were all anti-clericals, determined to free polit- 
ical life from the domination of religious orthodoxy and the influ- 
ence of the Church. The light of knowledge should be taken to the 
people at large, if the power of superstition and tradition was to 
be broken. With that purpose, was the famous French Encyclo- 
pedia published in 28 volurhes from 1751 to 1772. There was no 
open attack on the Church or faith; nor was atheism preached 
openly. 'Tolerance, suspension of judgment, the application of 
reason to all the facts of human life were joined with the fullest 
explanation of natural phenomena and the natural sciences that 
had yet been made."^® 

The Encyclopedists pleaded for religious toleration and free- 
dom of thought, and proclaimed the demod-atic doctrine that the 
lot of the common man was the main concern of the govenrment. 
Propagation of knowledge was their fundamental purpose; know- 
ledge will give people the power to break their bondage. The 
, underl 5 dng purpose of the publication was hinted in d'Alembert's 
'(1717-83) Discourse Prdimittaire, wherein "Superstition and Magic" 
were listed under the heading "The Science of .God". 

The government, however, made no mistake about the danger 
of the covert assault upon its secular power and the divine sanc- 
tion thereof. On the publication of its first two volumes, the Encyc- 
lopedia was suppressed as "injurious to the King's authority and 
religion". But the philosopkes — Helvetius, de la Mettrie, d'Alem- 
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bert, Maupertuis, Lagrange, Condillac, Condorcet, Buffon, de 
Tracy, Cabanis, Turgot, Grimm, Holbach, Diderot, Voltaire — a ga- 
laxy of intellectual giants unparallelled since the golden age of Per- 
icles, represented the spirit of the time. Their rffort could not be 
easily suppressed; it found access everywhere, penetrated even 
the Court of Versailles. Thanks to the good offices of Madame 
Pompadour, and the savant Malesherbes, the then Director-General 
of the National Library, the government allowed resumption of 
"a work honourable to the nation". But the Church and other pow- 
erful forces of reaction gained the upperhand; the official ban was 
reimposed, and organised rowdyism made printing impossibloe. 
Finally, Diderot obtained private permission to proceed with the 
printing on condition that no volume would be published before 
the whole work was completed. The books, however, found wide 
circulation in the provinces of France as weU as in countries abroad. 
In Paris, they were read secretly, and Madame Pompadour man- 
aged to have them presented at a royal dinner party. 

'No Encyclopedia perhaps has been of such political improtance, 
or has ocupied so conspicuous a place in the dvil and literary his- 
tory of its century."^^ "Theistic but heretical, it was opposed to the 
Church, then all-powerful in France; and it treated dogmas his- 
torically."^^ The Encyclopedia has been described as "a war 
machine"; as it progressed, its attacks on the Church and still more 
on the despotic political regime as well as on Christianity itself, 
became bolder and more undisguised. 

The great popularity and far-reaching influence of the Encyc- 
lopedia were the measure of the Enlightenment. The li^t of the 
new philosophy of human fieedom, secukr as well as spiritual, 
flashed over Europe like the li^tning before the thunder — of the 
coming revolution. Napoleaon appreciated the fuU Value of the 
Enlightenment when he said: 'The Bourbons might have preserved 
themselves if they had controlled writing materials. The advent 
of the cannon kill^ the feudal system; ink will kill the modem 
social organisation.'' The shrewd Corsican had the ptemohition that 
his new Empire might follow the anden re'gime of the Bourbons. 
And he had reason to be amdous. Because, Twoks rale the world. 
Nothing enfranduses like educatiotL When once a nation begins 
to think, it is impossible to stop it."^* 

Diderot spoke for the entire fraternity of the Philosophes, when 
in 1771 he wrote in a letter to a friend: "The first attack against 
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religion has been violent and unmeasured. Once men have in some 
manner assaulted the barriers of religion, they carmot be stopped. 
After they have turned their menacing looks against the sovereigns 
of the skies, they will next direct them against the sovereigns of 
the earth. The cable which depressed humanity is of two strands: 
the one cannot give way without the other soon snapping". 

Yet, Diderot himself has travelled a long way before he reached 
that point. He had opposed Materialism, even as expressed cau- 
tiously in de la Mettrie's earlier book. Natural History of the Soul. 
At that time, he shared the pious romanticism of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper Shaftsbuiy (1671-1713) who described Christianity as "a 
cheeful aind good-tempered religion", while declaring "there lies 
in every human breast natural germ of enthusiasm for virtue." 
Shaftsbury's exuberant optimism, hailed by the heralds of the rev- 
olution in France, marked a clear departure from the classical 
rationalism of his teacher. Locke, distrusted enthusiasm as the 
source of ^extravagance: and self-exaltation, as a noxious product 
of the over-heated brain and as utterly opposed to all rational 
thought.^® Social purpose, however, drove Diderot to assume the 
leadership of the crusade against God and religion; and raising 
his voice against the intolerance, tyranny and brutality of the estab- 
lished order, he exclaimed: "What wrongs have these unhappy 
souls committed? Who has condemned them to these torments? 
The God whom they have offended. Who is then this God? A God 
of infinite goodness? What ! Can a God of infinite goodness find 
any pelasure in bathing himself in tears? These are people of whom 
we must not say that they fear God, but that they are frightened 
of Him. Considering the picture that is drawn for us of the Supreme 
Being, of His readiness to anger, of the fury of His vengeance, of 
the comparatively great number of those whom He allows to 
perish, as compared with a few to whom he is pleased to stretch 
forth a saving hand, the most righteous soul must be tempted to 
wish that He did not exist."^® 

Enraged Iqi; the callous atmosphere in which cruel injustice was 
committed, the calculating Voltaire also finally abandoned the 
"polite persiflage of agnosticism", and joined the crusade against 
God and religion with the thundering motto, Ecrasez I'lnfame 
(Crush the Infamy). The cool critic and hardened cynic gave way 
to a passionately partisan outburst of righteous indignation. "This 
is not a time for jesting which does not harmonise with massacres. 
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Is this the country of philosophy and pleasure? It is rather flie coun- 
try of the massacre of St. Bartholomew.... Come, brave Diderot, 
intrepid d'Alembert, ally yourselves, overwhelm the fanatics and 
the Imaves, destroy the insipid declamations, the miserable soph- 
sitries, the Ijdng history, the absurdities without number; do not 
let those who have sense be subjected to those who have none, 
and the generation which is being bom will owe to us its reason 
and liberty."^^ 

Rejecting the offer of a Cardinal's hat, an outraged old man threw 
all his caution and calculations to the winds and wrote the for- 
midable Treatise on Toleration; it was quickly followed up by a 
vast mass of anti-clerical and anti-religious literature whidi flew 
in all directions like a veritable fusillade, from the "war machine" 
charging ahead at a top speed. Declaring that ’big books are out 
of fashion", enraged Voltaire took to pamphleteering with the pur- 
pose of popularising the new philosophy, and he was fully suc- 
cessful as Napoleon testified subsequently. His "little soldiers" were 
sold by hundreds of thousands when literacy was very limited. 
The light reached practically every man and woman who could 
read. 

Forlhe greater part of his long life, Voltaire was rather an ecdeo 
tic, an intellectual acrobat, than a passionate prophet, a man with 
a message. Yet, with Rousseau, he has been held responsible for 
the revolution.^ The two certainly personified resjsctively the 
two trends of thought which together lad France to the 
revolution— Rationalism and Romanticism. Yet, Voltaire was not 
a classicist, which he often pretended to be. His was the complex 
personality of a highly dviUsed man in contrast to the primitive- 
ness of Rousseau. Erotic and neurotic, the latter was also a com- 
plicated tjrpe. Emotionally and intellectually Rousseau was 
naive — ^the archetype of a romantic revolutionary, for whom 
thoughtless, fanatical, irrational passions were the only hurrugi 
virtue. Voltaire, on the conrary, with all his cynidsm and frigid- 
ity, was a staunch believer in man's role in history. 

"His Sacred Majesty, Chance, deddes everything. Tme ip'ayer 
lies not in asking for a violation of natural law, but in the accep- 
tance of natural law as the unchangeable will of God."^ _ 

"The Chancellor Bacon had diown the road which sdeitte mi^t 
follow. But tiien Descartes appeared and did just the contrary of 
what he should have done: Instead of studyir^ nature, he wished 
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to divine her. This best of mathematicians made only romances 
in philosophy. It is given to us to calculate, to weigh, to measure, 
to observe; this is natural philosophy; almost all the rest is chim- 
era."^^ 

Wl\en Voltaire's remains were taken, from the original modest 
place of burial, to the Pantheon, by order of the Revolutionary 
National Assembly, thirteen years after his death, the cortege bore 
the inscription; "He gave the human mind a great impetus; he pre- 
pared us for freedom." 

However, Denis Diderot, editor of the great Encyclopedia, was 
the dynamo of the Enligihterunent — the most representative figure 
of the 'Voltairean Age," and Holbach's System of Nature the fullest 
expression of its spirit. Published in 1770, the System of Nature or 
The Laws of the Physical and Moral Worlds in no time came to be 
known as the "Bible of Materialism." In it were set forth all the 
logical consequences of the scientific knowledge disseminated 
through the Encyclopedia. What was implicit in the indifferently 
constructed and hurriedly composed earlier work, was made 
explicit and co-ordinated in a systematic statement of scientific 
naturalism. Though the authorship of the book is attributed to Hol- 
bach, who was certainly not a dummy, Diderot was its heart and 
soul. It maintained that the Universe was nothing but matter in 
spontaneous movement; that soul dies with the body; that hap- 
piness is the end of mankind; that it would be useless and unjust 
to irrsist upon a man's being virtuous if he could not be so with- 
out being unhappy; that the restraints of religion were to be 
replaced by education to develop enlightened self-interest; that the 
object of the study of science was to bring human desires into line 
with their natural surroundings. A whole philosophy was 
expended in detail to justify a direct attack upon the established 
political regime and its social basis. It was a philosophy which 
heralded the revolution. 1 ' 

The object of the book is stated clearly in the Preface. "Man is 
unhappy merely because he misui^erstands nati|ire. His mind is 
so infected by prejudices that onip rnust almost believe him to be 
for ever doomed to error; the chirrs of illusion in which he is so. 
entangled from childhood have so grown upon him that he can 
only with the utmost trouble be again set free from them. Unhap- 
plily, he struggles to rise above the visible world, and painful 
experiences constantly remind him of the futility of his attempts. 
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Man disdained the study of nature to pursue after phantoms, that, 
like will-o-the-wisps, dazzled him and drew him from the plain 
path of truth, away from which he cannot attain happiness. It is 
therefore time to speak in nature remedies against the evils into 
which fanaticism has plunged us." 

To secure the happiness of mankind being the purpose of phi- 
losophy, "the right of people to revolt in desperate circumsances" 
was declared as an axiomatic truth. Therefore, revolution must be 
regarded as a natural and necessary event. "As government only 
derives its powers from society, and is established only for its good, 
it is evident that society may revoke this power when its interests 
demand, may change the form of government, extend or limit the 
power entrusted, to its leaders, over whom it retains supreme 
authority, by the immutable law of nature that subordinates the 
part to the whole." 

The criticism of the traditional notion of public morality was 
very drastic; nevertheless, it was so true that it is equally valid 
even in our time. "We only see so many crimes on earth because 
everything conspires to make men criminal and vidous. Their reli- 
gions, their governments, their education, the examples before their 
eyes, all drive them irresistably to evil; in vain then doeSTnorality 
preach virtue which would only be a painful sacrifice of happi- 
ness in societies where vice and crime are perpetually crowned, 
honoured and rewarded, and where the most frightful disorders 
are only punished in those who are too wecik to have the right 
to commit them with immunity. Sodety chastises in the small, the 
excesses that it respects in the great, and often is imjust enough 
to condemn to death those whom the prejudices that it maintains 
have rendered criminal." 

Towards the end, the book rises to great heights of rhetoric withr 
out leaving the solid foundation of reason. Whoever might have 
-written the re^t, in its conclusion the inspired aiui inspiring voice 
of Diderot is unmistakable. The fruits of philosphical enquiry will 
sooner or later benefit all, just as it is already the case with the 
results of the natural sdences. The new ideas will encounter vio- 
lent opposition; but men will gradually learn from experierrce. We 
must not limit our views to ttte present; the new philosophy is 
valid also for the future of all mankind. The last chapter is rem- 
iruscent of the immortal poem of Lucretius. There, Nature is dis- 
coursing. She invites mankir»d to obey her laws, to enjoy the 
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happiness which is their birthright, to cultivate virtue and dis- 
dain vice, but not to hate the vicious who are to be pitied for their 
misfortune. Then, the author speaks again as it were for himself: 
Nature has her apostles who are tirelessly engaged in promoting 
the happiness of man; those of them who may not succeed will 
have the satisfaction of having ventured to make the attempt. 
Finally, Nature and her daughters. Virtue, Reason and Truth, are 
invoked as the only deities to be adored and worshipped. 

Diderot was the personification of the spirit of the Age of 
Enlightenment, because in him were harmonised the apparently 
conflicting outlooks of the two men who between themselves are 
said to have discredited the old order and invoked the forces of 
the new, namely, the rationalist Voltaire and the romanticist Rous- 
seau. The evolution of the spirit of the age can be traced in the 
biography of Diderot. 

"The man of fire and genius, who is so often called the head and 
leader of the Materialists, not only needed a long course of devel- 
opment before he reached what can be properly called a mater- 
ialistic standpoint, but even to the last moment remained in a state 
of ferment which never allowed him to perfect and elucidate his 
views. The noble nature which comprised in itself all the virtues 
and all the faults of the Idealist, specially, zeal for human welfare, 
self-sacrificing friendhsip, and unfaltering faith in the good, the 
beautiful, the true, and in the perfectability of the world, was 
driven by the tendency of the times and against his will towards 
Materialism."^^ 

It is not true that Diderot embraced Materialism against his will. 
Materialism, a philosophy of life based on scientific knowledge, 
was the spirit of the time, which produced Diderot as its most rep- 
resentative spokesman. A scientific naturalist, philosophically, and 
a rationalist to the core, conceiving reason as a human faculty, Did- 
erot nevertheless was an archetype of Shaftsbury's "Moralists" — 
an enthusiastic believer in "the ever-lasting beauty which runs 
through the whole world and combines all apparent dissonances 
into a deep, full-toned, harmony." 

In other words, in Diderot, Reason and Romanticism combined 
to produce, a perfected human philosophy, and inspire a revolu- 
tionary intellectual and social movement which swept the whole 
of Europe. Therefore, his most competent and impartial biogra- 
pher has aptly compared Diderot with Socrates. Like the ancient 
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Sage of Athens, the great intellectual leader of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the most representative figure of a period of transition, 
and as such reflected all the significant currents and cross-currents 
of thought and emotion; and they found a harmony in Diderot's 
personality. "In him, the process of the times from the Regency 
to the Revolution (the whole Age of Reason) fulfilled itself in all 
the phases of its development. There was in Diderot, as in Socrates, 
something demonic. He was then only completely himself when, 
like Socrates, he had raised himself up to the ideas of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful. Only in this ecstasy did he become 
the real Diderot whose enraptured eloquence, like that of Socrates, 
carried every listener away."^® 

In the seventeenth century, when modem philosophy was bom, 
intellectual creativity was highly individualised. Complete systems 
were built by individual philosophers. The enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century was the creation of a fraternity of philosophers. 
The eighteenth century was swept by the springtide of an unprec- 
edented exuberance of the human spirit. Intellect, talent, genius, 
sensibility, imagination ran riot. But Aere was an underlying unity 
of purpose; to humanise and democratise philosophy, so that it 
could be the instrument to promote the cause of freedom, pro- 
gress and happiness. 

"It lay in the nature of that seething time that all the various 
revolutionary tendencies reacted upon each other. If Diderot 
enthusiastic^ly eulogised morality, he thought of attacking the 
veiy basis of morality might be awakened in another mind, whilst 
in both the minds there prevailed the same hatred of priestly 
morality and of the humiliation of mankind by the despotism of 
the clergy. Voltaire might arouse atheists v\ith an apology for the 
existence of God, because he was above all things concerned to 
deprive the Church of the monopoly of the theistic doctrine which 
it had so misu^ and distorted. In this unceasing torrent of assault 
upon all authority, the tone became undoubtedly more and more 
radical."^^ 

Materialism, as it crystallised out of this background of intel- 
lectual ferment, emotional exuberance, moral indignation, polit- 
ical disaffection, economic chaos and social discontent, was not 
a dogmatic system rationally constructed by one single philos- 
opher. It was neither A purely rationalist system of thought deny- 
ing human will and human endeavour any significance in its 
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secular teleology; nor was it a dogmatic doctrine proclaiming the 
fictitious sovereignty and impotent free will of the atomised indi- 
vidual. Created by man, on the basis of collective human exper- 
ience, Materialism, as it was elaborated by Diderot and his 
fellow-philosophers, was a human philosophy which took all the 
aspects of human existence into consideration, and attached equal 
importance to every manifestation of human spirit and every form 
of man's creativeness. The Renaissance found its culmination in 
the Errlightenment. 

"Most of the philosophers of the French Revolution combined 
science with beliefs associated with Rousseau. Helvetius and Con- 
dorcet may be regarded as twical in their combination of ration- 
alism and enthusiasm."^® De la Mettrie formulated the 
metaphysics of Materialism; Helvetius provided the ethics, and 
his ethical system, deduced from the materialist metaphysics of 
de la Mettrie, was at the same time deeply coloured by Roman- 
ticism. An enthusiastic believer in man's essential rationality as 
well as goodness, Helvetius held that only a perfect education was 
needed to make man perfect. "Men are born ignorant, not stupid; 
they are made stupid by education." Helvetius profoundly 
influenced the moral philosophy of the nineteenth century. "What 
Bacon was to the physical world, Helvetius was to the moral. The 
moral world has, therefore, had its Bacon, but its Newton is still 
to come."^® The pious founder of utilitarian ethics perhaps 
believed himself to be the Newton of the moral world. His equally 
pious colleague, James Mill, recommended the Materialist Hel- 
vetius to be the guide of his son's education, and the latter became 
the prophet of philosophical Radicalism. 

Condorcet was the youngest member of the fraternity of phil- 
osphers. He was in the pi|ime of life when the revolution broke 
out; and he participated in it, only to be one of its innumerable 
innocent victims. Though a mathematician, the emotional strand 
of the philosophy of revolution predominated in him. But at the 
critical moment, rationalism prevailed, and refusal to be swept 
away by the irrational revolutiorxary enthusiasm cost him his life. 
His faith in the liberating mission of the revolution, however, never 
flagged not even when he was martyred by the frenzy of the call- 
ous futility of its fanatical exuberance. On the contrary, he wrote 
his main philosophcial treatise while haunted by the ferocious spec- 
tre of the guillotine, in an atmosphere of confusion and violence. 
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created by the fanatical devotees of the blood-thirsty cult of rev- 
olution. In the critical days of 1791, Condorcet was the first to 
demand publicly that the Monarchy should be replaced by a 
Republic. Thus, he broke away from the tradition of classicist 
rationalism of the Girondists. Yet, he did not join the Jacobins. Elec- 
ted to the Convention from five constituencies, Condorcet was 
among those who found the King guilty of conspiring against lib- 
erty, but he would not vote for his death. The independence of 
advocating that the severity of justice might be soften^ with com- 
passion brought him under the suspicion of Jacobin intolerance; 
he was accused of conspiracy against the Republic and declared 
an outlaw. With the help of friends, he managed to escape the guil- 
lotine and lived in bidding for the rest of his life — a little more 
than a year. During that time, he wrote UEquisse d'un Tableau His- 
torique des Progress de I'Esprit Humain (The Outlines of a Picture 
of the History of the Progress of Human Spirit). It was an elo- 
quent exposition of the evolutionary view of history and of the 
philosophy of revolution deduced from it. 

All the evils of life had resulted from a conspiracy of priests and 
princes, who aeated unjust laws and oppressive institutions to 
fob the freedom of their fellow-men. But mankind was bound to 
vanquish its enemies and liberate itself from all bondage. Contin- 
uous progress in the past proves human perfectibility, which pro- 
mises endless progress in the future. Starting from the lowest stage 
of barbarism, with no superiority over other animals except that 
of the structure of his body, man advances uninterruptedly in the 
path of enlighterunent, virtue and happiness. 

That is a brief statement of the premises on which Condorcet 
built his theory of history in ten stages. The ninth began with the 
great intellectual revolution of the eighteenth century and cul- 
minated in the gigantic political and social upheaval of 1789. The 
tenth epoch was still to come. Its nature could be inferred from 
the general laws which regulated the past. The three main ten- 
dencies manifested in the entire history of the past will also be 
the characteristic features of the future. They are: (1) Destruction 
of inequality between nations; (2) Disappearance of inequality 
between classes; and (3) Improvement of individuals resulting 
from the unfathomable perfectibility of human nature, intellectu- 
ally, morally and physically. 

That is the utopia of rationalism; but the future depicted by Con- 
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dorcet's optimism is really not a dreamland. There will be no abso- 
lute equality; it will be an equality of rights and liberties. Equally 
free, men and nations will be equal; they are tending towards 
equality, because all are moving towards freedom. Condorcet's his- 
toricism was not a secular teleology; nor was his rationalism meta- 
physical. He knew that human progress was conditioned by the 
given circumstances of existence, political as well as social. But 
he held that progress could not be checked for ever, although it 
might be delayed or retarded. There is no limit to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and virtue; inexhaustibility of progress and 
human perfectibility result from the power of unbounded know- 
ledge and moral excellence. Therefore, Condorcet, like Helvetius, 
attached great importance to popular education, which would 
create conditioi« for sure progress. That was the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the great intellectual revolution, which was therefore called 
the Enlightenment. 

The torch of truth held high by the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century, however, was not extinguished. It blazed a lum- 
inous trail into the darkness of an unknown future, which is still 
to be travelled by mankind. The Enlightenment remains a human 
heritage, itself the noblest creation of man's genius. Voltaire eulo- 
gised Reason because Truth was her daughter. He distrusted 
enthusiasm and was sceptical of utopias. Yet, he was not quite 
immune from the contagion of the general spirit of the time. When 
Turgot came to power, he exclaimed: "We are in the Golden Age 
up to our neck." Perhaps that was veiled sarcasm of the cynic. But 
presently he was more explicit. "Everything appears to be sowing 
the seed of revolution, which must some day inevitably come. 
Light extends from neighbour to neighbour so that there will be 
a splendid outburst, and then there will be a rare commotion" 

That also might have been an outburst of subtle scepticism; but 
it was prophetic nonetheless. Truth after all is the daughter of 
Reason and Voltaire was a rationalist 
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Chapter X 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION— I 


The dosing decade of the eighteenth century was marked by 
events which dealt such a smadung blow to the sodal order and 
political ion stitutions of Europe that those time-honoured but 
dilapidated sructures crumbled during the following age of rev- 
olution. The events took place in France, but they had a repercus- 
sion throughout Europe. France was the focal point of a European, 
indeed a worldwide, movements. It was the eruption of a volcano 
of human will and human energy which had been seething for cen- 
turies. Worn-out monuments of mediaeval barbarism were buried 
under the fiery excrescence of the eruption, which rocked the entire 
continent. An unrestrained outburst of passion and a riotous dis- 
play of violent emotions seemed to throw rationality also into the 
SCTap-heap of discarded ideas and discredited ideals. The Age of 
Reason appeared to end in an orgy of intolerance and irration- 
alism; at ^e same time, revolutionary enthusiasm for the dasscial 
tradition of the pre-Quistian pagan antiquity made a carricature 
of Reason. 

Alas! All that is only too true. Nevertheless, a radical readjust- 
ment of social relations and complete overhaul of political insti- 
tutions were the ciying needs of the time. Not even the severest 
critic of the revolution denies that the old regime was altogether 
indefensible. They only maintain that its supersession by a new 
order might have taken place gradually and peacefully. It is idle 
to s^culate about the alternative possibilities of past history. The 
purpose of historical research is to imderstand why events moved 
as they did. 

The fundamental issue of the Great European Revolution was 
the sanction for political authority; the doctrine of populeir sov- 
ereignty was opposed to the dogma of the divine right of kings. 
The Great Revolution was a sequel to the Renaissancer^the revolt 
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of man against God. As the final act of a great drama unfolding 
over several centuries, it was bound to be a stirring and spectac- 
ular demonstration of the pathos of human will, human energy, 
and human passion. In such climactrics of the drama of history, 
actors are liable to lo^ their balance. That is why revolutions tend 
to be violent; and that was the case with the French Revolution. 
Deplorable as some of its features certainly were, no dispassion- 
ate historic can justify the conditions which made it almost inev- 
itable. "The revolution was inevitable and indispensable. It was 
the explosion and revenge of the noblest feeling of humanity— I 
mean, energy." That is the verdict of a distinguished historian who 
is beyond the suspicion of partiality or dogmatism. 

The religious wars of the sixteenth century and the Thirty Years' 
War (161848) having disintegrated the Holy Roman Empire and 
also weakened the power of Spain, by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, France held the proud position of the paramount 
State of Europe. She attained that position very largely thanks to 
the astuteness of Cardinal Richelieu (1585-1642) who took full 
advantage of the Thirty Years War to increase the military power 
of France. The Catholic conscience of the Cardinal did not pre- 
vent him from helping the Protestant Princes of Germany against 
Rome. Finally, France reached the zenith of her glory and gran- 
deour during the long reign of Louis XIV (1638-1715), who there- 
fore was hailed as the "Grand Monarch", the "Sun King". Not only 
was FraiKe the paramount political and military power; she also 
became the leader of European civilisation and culture. The age 
of Louis XIV was the age of Pascal, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Bos- 
suet, Fenelon, La Fontaine, to mention only a few at randoih. "The 
age of Louis XTV occupies in the history of France a place anal- 
ogous to that of the age of Pericles in the history of Greece, and 
Augustus in the history of Rome."^ It was the apotheosis of abso- 
lute monarchy. The magnificent structure of power, glory and 
apparent prosperity was reared upon an inequitable and opres- 
sive sociad system. The nobility and the Church, which between 
themselves owned practically all the land, were exempt from tax- 
ation. The entire burden fell on the peasantry. The result of that 
inequitable system of taxation was that public finance, even under 
conditions of apparent propserity was threatened with bankruptcy. 
Great financial experts and administrators like Colbert, Necker and 
Turgot were called upon to tackle the problem. They planned 
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reforms, which, however, could not be carried through within the 
framework of the established sodal relations. 'Tf the policy init- 
iated by Richelieu may be credited with leading to the triumphs 
of the age of Louis XIV, it must equally be held to have contri- 
buted to bring about the disasters of the revolution."^ 

The policy initiated by Richelieu and perfected by Louis XIV 
was to curtail the powers of the feudal nobility without encroach- 
ing upon their privileges, and to extend royal patronage to the 
rising class of merchants and bankers. The dvil administration was 
gradually manned by talented members of the new dass.^ In 
return for the patronage, the great ban^g houses lent money to 
the Court, so that the perennial threat of finandal bankruptcy could 
be headed off. On the other hand, the feudal privileges of the nobil- 
ity were left intact on condition that they would reside in the cap- 
ital to add to the grandeur of the Court. The motive of the policy 
was to free the provindal administrative and fiscal madiiittiy from 
the interference of local powers, so that it could be placed under 
the control of bourgeois offidals appointed directly by the Court. 
The progressive significance of that Machiavelliart policy, how- 
ever, was counter-balanced by the fact that it made the parasitic 
nature of the wealthy upper dasses more evident than ever. The 
latter, in their turn, were thorougihly demoralised by the idleness 
and frivolity of Court life. The result of the system was general 
corruption and demoralisation of the ruling class. 

Nothing short of a revolution could put an end to that state of 
{iffairs. But the victims of tyranny, despotism, anarchy and eco- 
nomic exploitation did not feel that need. If it is true that those 
factors were the sole and direct cause of the revolution, that they 
drove the people to revolt against intolCTable conditions of life, 
then the revolution should have ta^en place a century earlier, on 
the death of the Grand Monarch, at any rate. "The misery of the 
great mass of the people foreboded a terrible reckoning, \^^en the 
old king died in 1715, a general sense of relief was felt througjiout 
France. But the monarchy itself was undiaken; its prindides had 
not even been assailed. The temper of the French people was still 
the reverse of revolutionary or didoyal.® 

Under the Orleans Regency (1715-23), conditions grew worse. 
Inefficiency and corruption made the govenrment an object of rid- 
icule. The Court sank to the lowest depth of demoralisation. On. 
the whole, during the earlier pa^ of the eighteenth century, the 
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ruling power was thoroughly decayed and disintegrated; it could 
resist a popular onslaught even less successfully than at the end 
of the century. Tradition was its only defence, and that proved still 
to be effective. But as soon as the popular mind was freed from 
the paralysing grip of tradition, the objective need for a revolu- 
tion dawned in the consciousness of the generality; the monarchy 
ceased to be sacrosanct. It collapsed practically without any resis- 
tance; and the decayed structure of the old order crumbled into 
ruins like the walls of Jericho. 

The revolution presupposed a challenge to the king's author- 
ity; his divine right to rule must be contested before the people 
would dare revolt against his despotism. That precondition was 
created by the Enlightenment. A philosophy w'hich denied the very 
existence of the Divinity, logically destroyed the traditional moral 
sanction of the monarchy. If divine right was a fiction, what was 
the sanction of the king's authority? That was the beginning of 
the end; the Enlightenment was the effective cause of the revo- 
lution;^ and the origin of the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
could be traced to the intellectual Renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury, if one did not want to go back further into the long, long 
process of the spiritual growth of man. Eighteenth century Mater- 
ialism was not the philosophy of the rising bourgeoisie, nor was 
the Enlightenment a bourgeois ideogical movement. 

"Every one of them (leaders of the revolution) bears the impress 
of the same philosophy — a purely destructive philosophy. The rev- 
olution, prepared and brought about by men of intellect and writ- 
ers, was impregnated wdth the ideas that had ruled the 'Republic 
of Letters' for fifty years: ideological dogmatism, classicism, cos- 
mopolitanism, humanitarianism, anti-Charistianism, and a phil- 
osophism destructive of all authority. They stirred up men's minds 
and sowed a ferment from within."^ Jacobins, Cordelieres, the 
Society of the Equals, no less than the Girondists, were all moved 
by ideas developed from the antiquity to the Enlightenment. Fran- 
cois Noel Baboeufs defence before hds execution in 1797 has been 
described as a summing up of the unrealised ideals of the Enlight- 
enment and a vindication of their necessity. On that occasion, he 
said: "You say that my ideas will send society back to barbarism. 
The great philosophers of the century did not think so; I am their 
disdple. Under the monarchy, I could get hold of the pernicious 
bool^ of Mably, Ifelvetius, Diderot and Jea^-Jacques." 
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The Church had always been the strongest bulwark of the mon- 
archy. By holding the popular mind under the sway of the super- 
stitions and prejudices of religion, it had kept alive the tradition 
of loyalty to the monarchy, lliere had been scepticism even at the 
time of the "most Christian King", as Louis XIV was called, but 
it was limited to high philosophical circles. Open attacks against 
the Church and religion began only under the Regency. That sig- 
nificant development was traced in detail by Rocquain in a book 
called The Revolutionary Spirit Previous to the Revolution. In 1751, 
"an anti-monarchical wind" was blowing over France. The influ- 
ence of the ideas of Bayle, Voltaire, Montesquieu, de la Mettrie, 
Helvetius, was already making itself felt. "If the altar trembled, 
would the throne stand?®". 

The Christian belief about the relation between God and man, 
shaken already in the seventeenth century, was completely over- 
whelmed in the earlier decades of the eighteenth. The attack was 
delivered from two sides: in addition to the atheism of the new 
philosophy, based on science, Christian faith was opposed by the 
"natural religion" of the deists. Rousseau was the prophet of the 
new fedth. It is true that the natural religion affected only a very 
small minority of "great lords, courtiers, princes and ministers, 
writers and men of learning, but ttey were tl« men who controlled 
governments and influenced public opinion."® 

The monarchy was sustained by the twin pillars of the nobility 
and the clergy. Both of them felt the impact of the new spirit of 
scientific naturalism and natural religioru "The new teaching had 
imprinted itself on the minds of these men of noble birth more 
deeply than on any others. Some had lost all religious beliefs, and 
adridtted the fact others, unconsciously, had lost all faith in mon- 
archy: almost all had lost their faith in their own rights. The rev- 
olution, to them, meant a rebellion against the despxjtian of kings 
and the fanaticism of priests."^® Referring to the reaction of the 
lower clergy, tire same critical historian writes: "The inferior detgy 
viewed their disreputable superiors with anger, jealou^ and 
shame. For years these parish priests, sons of the people, ai^ pro- 
found believers, had b^n imbibing the democratic spirit, because 
they too had become imbued to some extent witti the spirit of phi- 
losophy."'^ 

In a small town, twenty-four out of the forty subscribers to the 
Encyclopedia were priests. That was a typical case. The spiritual 
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foundation of the old order were irreparably undermined by the 
new philosophy, assisted by the natural religion which emascu- 
lated faith by depriving it of fanaticism. 

The French philosophy of the eighteenth century "was sweep- 
ing in its rejection of authority, recognising none save that of 
reason, and exempting nothing from the criticism of reason. 
Ancient tradition, common consent, faith of the Church, scripture, 
were held to be worthless except in so far as they conformed to, 
and vouched for, by, reason. Specially Christian doctrines were 
treated by all the adherents of the new philosophy ais absurd and 
pernicious superstitions; and although the principles of theism 
were accepted by a class of them as rationally warranted, a class 
not less numerous assailed all religious beliefs as illusions. The 
new philosophy was eminently rationalistic. It was not, however, 
calmly and temperately, but keenly and passionately, so."^^ 

In that philosophical atmosphere, Rousseau's was the only dis- 
cordant voice. His quarrel with Diderot and others created the 
belief that the so-called Romantic movement was a revolt against 
the tyranny of reason. If Romanticism is confused with the morbid 
sentimentalism of Rousseau, then it can be regarded as antithet- 
kal to reason. In w far as Rousseau was a rebel against reason, 
that is to say, against the scientific philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. He was the prophet not of the Great Revolution but of 
the post-revolutionary reaction, which placed a good deal of liter- 
ary talent at the service of neo-Catholidsm. Rousseau undoubtedly 
was an evangelist of the revolution; the credit of having made the 
largest, single contribution to its emotional aspect belongs to him. 
But he played the very important role neither as a preacher of the 
natural religion (deism) nor as a mystic moralist, nor again as the 
dreaming naturalist that he was. Popularisation of the doctrine of 
social contract was his contribution to the ideology of the revo- 
lution; and with him it was a quasi rationalist doctrine, deduced 
from the earlier socieil and political philosophies of Grotius, Puff- 
fendorf, Hobbes and Locke. There is some evidence to show that 
Rousseau learned also from Vico. His doctrine was only quasi 
rationalist because, in his characteristic matmer, he disowned all 
indebtedness, and to prove his originality, he vehemently critic- 
ised theories which he appropriated, placing upon plagiarism the 
strong imprint of his moving rhetoric and a superb literary style. 

In any case, no significant leader of the revolution was inspired 
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by Rousseau's sentimentalism and his animus against civilisation, 
science and progress. Robespierre was the only outstanding excep- 
tion; and there was little of sentimentality in his cold calculating 
craftiness. Only as a sanctimonious moralist, he was a disciple of 
Rousseau. All the rest of the outstanding leaders of ttie revolu- 
tion were avowed rationalists. They had read Anaxagoras and 
Qcero no less avidly than Rousseau's works. Danton, the greatest 
personality produced by tire revolution, was frankly not an admirer 
of Rousseau. 

On the one side, practically all the men who had brought about 
the revolution, and actually led it from one triumph to another 
until it became a mad carnage dauning those very men as its first 
victims — ^Mirabeau, Brissot, Verghiaud, Lanjumais, Rabaud, Bar- 
baroux, Condorcet, the Rollands, for to name only the most 
outstanding — ^were saturated with the rationalist sdentific spirit 
of the eighteenth century. Their attitude towards Rousseau's phi- 
losophy was represented by Voltaire, who, having read the Dis- 
course on the Origin of Inequality, wrote to the author: "I have 
received. Sir, your new book against the human spedes, and I thank 
you for it. No one has ever b^n so witty as you are in hying to 
turn us into brutes; to read your book makes one long to go on 
all fours. As, however, it is now some sixty years since I gave up 
the practice, I feel that it is unfortunately impossible for me to 
resume it." 

On the other extreme, the Hebertists were fascinated neither by 
Rousseau's pious sentimentalism nor by his moral cant. They were 
attracted by his denundation of private property. Those terrorists, 
the early harbingers of the cult of proletarian dictatorship, were 
ii^tinctively captivated by the totalitarian implication of Rous- 
seau's political theory. Rotespierre and the small circle of his per- 
sonal assodates, were the only orthodox adherents of Rousseau's 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. That is a very important fact, 
revealing the sinister significance of the concept of the collective 
ego which is the essence of Rousseau's political philosophy. As 
the personifidation of that imaginary absolute authority, Robes- 
pierre wanted to establish a personal didatorship; and the other 
orthodox disdples of Rousseau were the men of Thermidore who 
set up the Directoire and helped Napoleon to assume didatorial 
power. 

Certain facts of Rousseau's life may create the imrpession that 
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he stood outside the current of contemporary thought as the pro- 
phet of a philosophy, all of his own. He actually lived the earlier 
part of his life as an individual isolated from the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the time. Subsequently, he came in contact with the fra- 
ternity of the phibsohes who dominated the spiritual life of the 
eighteenth century. But the association lasted for a short period. 
Thereafter, he again played a lone hand; and yet, he came to be 
recognised as one of the inspirers of the revolution, if not its sole 
prophet. And his influence, like that of Voltaire, and the Encyclop- 
edists, radiated beyond the frontiers of France. It inspired the 
belated Renaissance of Germany, and also the English romantic 
literary movement of the early nineteenth century. Whatever might 
have teen the measure of Rousseau's European influence, it was 
not exactly revolutionary. The post-revolutionary romantic move- 
ment was definitely reactionary, in social and political matters, 
although that does not detract from the excellence of its literary 
creation. Rousseau's European reputation was that of a master of 
style. Qiateaubriand imitated his style, and set the standard of 
the nineteenth century romantic literature. 

Rousseau can hardly be called a philosopher. He was a senti- 
mentalist, a dreamer, a utopian; and even as such he was not the 
product of an innmaculate conception. To build an ideal society 
in imagination was the characteristic fee^ture of the literature of 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The dream was 
to be readised in a regenerated/ monarchy. "This feeling as well as 
the discontent with which it was associated found their earliest 
and clearest expression in the political romances or utopias which 
were written in France during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth century. Hope, springing 
immortal in the human breast, a suffering people is naturally por- 
ophetic. It is in their times of sorest depression that nations usu- 
ally indulge most in dreams of a better future, and that their 
imaginations produce most freely social ideals and utopias. But 
ail the ideals and utopias which appeared in France in this period 
had a common character. They were only so many forms of the 
prophesy of a perfect commonwealth centering in, and depend- 
ing on, a pferfectly wise and irresistibly powerful paternal ruler."^® 
Rousseau belonged to that tradition; only the good king had no 
place in his utopia. He was a revivalist nonetheless, asking man- 
kitvd to turn back upon dvlisation and return to the legendary 
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Golden Age of Arcadia. He had not outgrown the faith in mon- 
archy; his idea of democracy was cast in the mould of the City 
Republics of ancient Greece. 

Nor was Rousseau an original thinker, either as a moralist con- 
demning private property as the root of all social evils, or as a 
preacher of natural religion. 'MoreUy (fl. 1755) was the prophet 
of the cult of collectivism; through Fourier (1772-1837), he inspired 
the socialist movement of the nineteenth century. His book. Code 
de h Nature, was published ten years before the Social Contract 
(1762). The sentiments expressed therein were so very radical, 
much more so than Rousseau's, that its authorship was for a long 
time ascribed to I?iderot. Morelly fully accepted the view that man 
is a sentient physical organism, his object being the attainment of 
pleasure. But the pursuit of happiness is not immoral, because 
hunum nature is good and innocent. "Morality implies no anta- 
gonism between the passions and duty, for the former are legi- 
timate and sovereign, and would cause no harm if allowed fr^ 
play. The great social problem is to find a situation in which the 
passions will be fully gratified, while it will be almost impossible 
for men to be tempted or depraved. It can only be solved through 
the elimination of avarice, the only vice in the world, the univer- 
sal pest of mankind, the slow fever or consumptive disease of soci- 
ety." The utopia will be achieved when private property is 
abolished and wealth possessed collectively. Rousseau did not 
advocate a more revolutionary reconstruction of society. 

Mably (1709-1785), also a catholic scholar, was another ideolo- 
gist of the revolution. He was a deist, believing in a good God and 
moral law. He laid great emphasis on the place of morality in pol- 
itics, and held that without religion morality was not possible. He 
also condemned private property as the cause of social inequal- 
ities. 'Tf you follow the chain of your vices, you will find that the 
first link is fastened to the inequality of wealth." Mably antici- 
pated the "scientific Socialism" of Marx by declaring that com- 
munal ownership of wealth cind social equality prevailed at the 
dawii of history and they would be characteristic features of die 
ideal society of the future. 

As a utopian moralist, as a preacher of natural religion, in oppo- 
sition to Christian orthodoxy, as a prophet of collectivism, ^us- 
seau thus did not stand alone; he had predecessors as well as 
contemporaries. Together with them, he gave a purely emotional 
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<pression to the spirit of the age, without himsdf imbibing it intel- 
sctually. In fateful periods of histoiy, when mankind is called up 
) perform acts of great heroism, be it for good or for evil, sen- 
mental appeals to emotion, if they are couched in a stirring lan- 
uage, find more immediate and spectacular resporwe. That is why, 
/hen the revolution broke out, Rousseau's influence appeared to 
e greater than that of the Enlighterunent, though it was the phil- 
sophical revolution which created the consciousness of the need 
or a radical political and social reconstruction; and it was that new 
onsciousness which responded to Rousseau's rhetorics. "Both 
vere sons of their age, but Voltaire inherited its more general char- 
icteristics, and Rousseau, such as were less common. Hence the 
atter is often erroneously regarded as having been a man of greater 
ndependence and originality of thought, and less imbued with 
he spirit of the time. In reality, there was little substantial novelty 
n his teaching, and even when he opposed certain tendencies of 
the age, it was in the spirit of the age. Had he been more original, 
he would have been less influential."^^ 

That is an excellent description of Rousseau's place in history 
and appreciation of the role he actually played. The spirit of the 
age was the belief that man could make his own destiny. Rous- 
seau's "noble savage" appealed to that faith as Prometheus 
Unbound. Therefore it was such a powerful appeal. For those who 
responded to the appeal, it was not a call of the wild; it was the 
tocsin for a heroic assault on the stagnant present, to blaze the trail 
into the darkness of the future already illuminated by science. The 
revolution stimulated heroism and afforded chances of attaining 
greatness. Its activities were romantic. Its style and thought, how- 
ever, were thoroughly classical. Its doctrines were derived from 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Its imagination was cast 
in the moulds'of the dasical antiquity and abstract reason. It argued 
on the authority of Plutarch (c.4^.120 A.D.) and it established the 
worship of Reason. 

The recollection of the religious and dvil wars which had deva- 
stated Germany, England and France up to the closing decades 
of the seventeenth century, created a distrust for the emotional 
attitude to life, which so very easily degenerated into strong pas- 
sions and fanaticism. Completely exhausted by the Thirty Years 
War; Germany lay prostrate in a state of spiritual coma.' In Eng- 
land, Locke frowned upon enthusiasm. Under Louis XTV, France 
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came out of the dissmal age of religious wars and entered the Age 
of Reason. It was long since France had experienced an unbroken 
period of order, security and apparent prosperity. From the point 
of view of the classes wldch constituted the social basis of the monr 
archy, it was a golden age; and the wisdom of Colbert shared by 
the Idng tried to broaden the social basis of the monarchy. The 
attempted policy was to establish a direct relation between the king 
and the people so as to undermine the position of the feudal aris- 
tocracy. Instead of being the leader of his nobles, the king posed 
as the benevolent protector of his p)eople. Paternalism reinforced 
the position of the morieirchy, and loyalty to the status quo became 
a general sentiment. The peasants also were relieved by the end 
of incessant wars, and, notwithsanding many grievances, became 
attached to a regime which had established peace and order. There 
was a general distrust for any innovation. The spirit of conser- 
vatism promoted classical learning. The idea of a law-governed 
Universe as revealed in the Newtonian cosmology, fitted into that 
atmosphere of classial cor«ervatism. The world was destined to 
move smoothly according to the laws of nature, if only the ord- 
erly process was not disturbed by passions which should there- 
fore be placed under the censorship of reason^ Rationalism was 
identifi^ with the defence of the status quo. But it was not ration- 
alism; it was classicism; the romantic movement was a revblf 
agairrst that spirit of conservatism, which rationalised itself on the 
authority of classical learning. Therefore, historically, romanticism 
was the harbinger of the Great Revolution, and in that sense it was 
not antithetical to the rationalism of the scientific naturalist phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, which prepared the ground for 
the revolution. The two together constituted the revolt against the 
classicism of the age of Louis XIV — a revolt which culminated in 
the Great Revolution.^® 

The doctrine of Social Contract was Rousseau's (1712-78) main 
contribution to revolutionary thougjiit; the doctrine itself is of 
rationalist tradition, having been postulated first by Grotius and 
Puffendorf; given a definite shape by Hobbes; and finally elab- 
orated by Locke as the foundation of his political philosophy.^® 
Montesquieu tried to establish the a priori doctrine empiricedly. 
Politically, Rousseau was a disciple of Montesquieu; but having 
inherited from him the notion of social contract, Rousseau reverted 
to the earlier a priori conception. In the fir^ draft of the Social Con- 
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tract, he wrote; "There are a thousand ways of bringing men 
together; there is only one way of truly uniting them. Therefore, 
in this work, 1 give only one method for the formation of political 
societies, though, there is perhaps no other among the variety of 
associations that at present exist which has arisen in the same way 
and not a single one which was formed in the way 1 have indi- 
cated. But I am seeking the rights and basis of society, and am 
not querreling about facts."^^ His doctrine is historically false,^® 
although the idea of contract was very useful for the develop- 
ment of the theory of political constitutiorts. Not only in the eight- 
tenth century, but even later, the idea of social contract was 
believed to be the foundation of the democratic political philos- 
ophy. But Rousseau himself revealed the dangerous implication 
of the idea, although for a long time it escaped the notice of polit- 
ical thinkers and constitutional theorists. 

The revolutionaries of the eighteenth century enthusiastically 
hailed the doctrine of contract as the origin of civil society, because 
it provided a secular sanction for the new political regime, to 
replace the old order which drew its authority from the divine right 
of kings. It served a political purpose; that was the reason of Rous- 
seau's popularity amongst the revolutionaries. "The Social Contract 
became the Bible of most of the leaders in the French Revolution, 
but no doubt, as is the fate of Bibles, it was not carefully read and 
was still less understood by many of its disciples. B)!' its doctrine 
of the general will, it made possible the mystic identification of 
a leader with his people, which has no ne^ of confirmation by 
so mundane an, apparatus as the ballot box. Its first fruit in prac- 
tice was the reign of Robespierre (1758-94); the dictatorships of 
Russia and Germany (specially the latter) are in part an outcome 
of Rousseau's teachings."^® 

The theory of social contract as elaborated by Rousseau proves 
that democracy is not possible. He conceived democracy only in 
the pattern of the dty states of ancient Greece. In the world of the 
eighteenth century, when national States embraced large territor- 
ies and vast populations, direct democracy was evidently not pos- 
sible. So, Rousseau lamented: "Were there a people of gods, theii 
govenrment would be democratic. So perfect a government is nol 
for men." Not only there were no gods in the civilised world, bul 
the "noble savage", full of goodness and simplicity, was also a thing 
of the past. While scorching civilisation with the fire of righteous 
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indignation, and passionately preaching the virtue of noble sav- 
agery, Rousseau nevertheless was very logical in developing a 
political philosophy, including a theory of the State. Since direct 
democracy was not possible in the civilised world, and the mor- 
ally perverse civilised man would not return to the purity and sim- 
plicity of the primitive society, delegation of the sovereignty of 
the people to an "elective aristocracy" is inevitable; that is the only 
basis of an orderly society and stable government. That is how 
social contract operates in the civilised world. 

An apparently democratic doctrine thus provides justification 
for the delegation of power and its concentration, wWch practice 
made an empty and deceptive formality of the principle of demcor- 
acy. The social contract consists in "the total alienation of each asso- 
ciate, together with all his rights, to the whole community; as each 
gives himself absolutely, the conditions are the same for all.” Equal- 
ity will be achieved at the cost of liberty! Since absence of liberty 
is bondage, the equality established under the social contract will 
be an equality of bondage! 

In Rousseau's theory of State not only is democracy a still-bom 
child, but totalitarianism is postulated as the only practical prin- 
ciple. "If individuals retained certain rights, as there would ^ no 
common superior to decide between them and the public, eadt, 
being on one point his own judge, would ask to be so bn all; the 
(pre-contractual) state of nature would thus continue, and the asso- 
ciation woxild necessarily become inoperative or tyrannical." To 
jusify absolute alienation of the individual, his vicarious sacrifice 
at the altar of the new god of the collective ego, Rousseau quietly 
discards his utopian view of the state of nature in which man is 
simple and good, and adopt Hobbes' opinion that, when the prim- 
itive man lived in the state of nature, it was a war of all against all. 

"Rousseau, like Hobbes, would organise society on the basis of 
a compact which makes the ruling will or sovereign authsrity indi- 
visible, unlimited and unconditioned; orfly whereas Hobbes would 
place the absolute sovereignty in an individual will, Rousseau 
would assign it to the collective will. The ideal delineated in Lev- 
iathan is that of a monarchical despotism, and the ideal deline- 
ated in the Social Contract is that of a democratic despotism."^ 
Robespierre tried to work out Rousseau's ideas; the consequence 
weis degeneration of the Great Revolution into a reign of tenor. 
Having sdzed dictatorial power, Robespierre disowned reason and 
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introduced the worship of the Supreme Being. 

A very significant fact of histoiy is that, while the monarchist 
reaction would have nothing to do with Hobbes' monarchist polit- 
ical theory, Rousseau's idea went into the making of the meta- 
physical conception of the State, and through Fichte, became a 
patrimony of the anti-democratic crusaders of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Hobbes' picture of man in the state of nature is much nearer 
to reality than Rousseau's noble savage full of goodness and sim- 
plicity. One is a scientific hypothesis, defective to the extent that 
it was based upon very inadequate empirical knowledge, wher- 
eas the other, a sentimental imagination coloured by a fully war- 
ranted disgust with the corruption, frivolity and rigid 
conventionalism of the age of Louis XIV, which lingered in the 
upper strata of the society of the eighteenth century. 

Rousseau's approach to social problems was never scientific; his 
was a purely subjective reaction. The experience of the earlier part 
of his life embittered him, and out of a morbid psychological state 
grew his pessimistic view of history, denial of progress and con- 
demnation of civilisation as a curse.^^ Disgusted with the present, 
he could not be hopeful about the future, because of his censor- 
ious attitude towards the historical past. If there was no moral pro- 
gress in the past, a better future could not follow from the immoral 
present. 

Rousseau's picture of the future — of a romantic Leviathan — 
could not be inspiring for those rationally pursuing the ideal of 
human freedom. He condemned mankind to "democratic despo- 
tism", because be believed that, given the immorality and pwiver- 
sity of the civilised man, he could not escape that fate; nothing 
better was possible. The noble savage — ^living blissfully in the 
simple state of nature was the consolation prize Rousseau awarded 
himself. His doctrine of social contract was reared upon a legend 
created by his imagination: "Man is bom free, and eveiy where he 
is in chains." The first part of this rhetorical flourish with which 
Rousseau begins his treatise on political science, is simply not 
true,^ at best it is a dogmatic assertion; and the second part 
implies that man is not capable of freedom. The two cancel each 
Otflier, and civilised mankind is confronted with the choice between 
a return to the imaginaiy blissful state of nature and the decepj- 
tlve utopna of equality without liberty. The chains which bind man 
eveiywhere lesidt from civilisation; man is responsible for his own 
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bondage, because civilisation is his own creation. Ute logical 
deduction from these rhetorics of Rousseau is that man can create 
only evil. What then happens to his original goodness? Rousseau's 
facUe eloquence skips over such embarrassing questions.^ But no 
critical student, while fully appreciating his merits, can grant him 
the credit of having founded the romantic movement which rein- 
forced reason with creative imagination Rousseau was simply irra- 
tional, and his morbid imagination was destructive, not creative. 
But nature takes her revenge; Rousseau's perspective of demo- 
cratic despotism logically follows from his inability to regard his- 
tory as an evolutionary process. 

Though the notion of a contract as the foundation of dvil soci- 
ety had been a h3^thesis of political science before it was dog- 
matically elaborated by Rousseau, he introduced in it an ortgmal 
concept of sovereignty — ^that of the General WiU. It was no longer 
the imaginary contradiction between rationalism and freedom; the 
conflict beween Rousseau and the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century was the old conflict between faith and reason, science and 
superstition"^^ It was on this perenrtial issue of the entire human 
history that Rousseau disagreed with the Encyclopedists. "That 
moral justice which seems to the philosophers a presumption 
against Providence, is to me a proof of its existence."^ Notwith- 
standing his extravagant romanticism, Rousseau could never get 
out of the Calvinist tradition. His thoroughly unhistorical judg- 
ment of civilisation was a Calvirust prejudice: Human life is sinful, 
notwithstanding its goodness in the state of nature. Again it was 
the influence of Calvinist dogmatism which made him believe in 
the emergence of an ordered system of hunran society: Man is 
sinful, and left to himself can do only evil; but God uses man and 
nations for the unfolding of his will to create an orderly society. 
With the metaphysical concept of the General WiU, Rousseau rein- 
troduced teleology into politics, even when he appeared to be dis- 
covering a secular sanction for it. The General Will is the 
instrument through which the divine will functions. Rousseau evi- 
dently was nota man of the Renaissance, which reached its climax 
in the scientific naturalism and secular culture of flie eighteenth 
century. He belonged to the tradition of the Reformation. • Objec- 
tively, he represented a reactionary tendency, which manifested 
itself clearly in the post-revolutionary romanticism of tl« nine- 
teenth century. 
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The doctrine of the General Will is the foundation of the meta- 
physical and also the organic conception of the State. Comment- 
ing approvingly on Rousseau's distinction between the General 
Will and the will of all; Hegel wrote: "Rousseau would have made 
a sounder contribution towards a theory of State if he had always 
kept this distinction in sight."^^ With Rousseau himself, the con- 
ception of State tended to be anthropomorphic. Already in the 
essay on political economy, written for the Encyclopedia, he per- 
sonified the State — "as an articulate body, living, and similar to 
that of man." In the Social Contract, the State becomes "a moral and 
collective person." Monarchy eliminated, Rousseau's p>olitical 
theory thus clearly indicated the way towards 'People's Tribunes" 
becoming dictators. The ghost of Louis XIV haunted the "prophet 
of democracy"; his "democratic despots" could also claim to be the 
vehicles of the divine will and declare: L'Etat c'est moi. Rousseau 
personified his theory of history; he certainly wanted progress on 
the reverse gear. 

Even if the teleological justification of Rousseau's theory is dis- 
counted as his personal prejudice, the General Will becomes the 
fiction of a collective ego which is placed over and above the total- 
ity of the wills and desires of those living a contractual life. Kant 
brought out the totalitarian implication of Rousseau's General Will. 
"The act through which a people constitutes itself a State, or to 
speak more properly, the idea of such an act, in terms of which 
alone its legitimacy can be conceived, is the original contract by 
which all the people surrender their outward freedom in order to 
resume it at once as members of a common entity, that is, the 
people regarded as the State. Such a contract is by no means to 
be necessarily assumed to be a fact — indeed, it is not even pos- 
sible as such; it is a mere idea of reason, which has however its 
undoubted reality; that is, it obligates eveiy law-giver to promul- 
gate his laws in such a way that they could have arisen from the 
united will of an entire people, and to regard every subject, in so 
far as he desires to be a citizen, as though he had joined in as^nt- 
ing to such a will."^ 

General Will is not identidal with the will of all, a fact on which 
Hegel laid special emphasis. Every member of the community nat- 
urally strives for his individual interest; but by the contract all ate 
pledged to further the common interest. In practice, individual 
mleiests in a sodely of equals cancel each other; and there remains 
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only the contractual obligation to further comnrion interest. The 
sum total of individual wills discharging that obligation is the Gen- 
eral Will. It is obviously a metaphysical concept which must find 
an appropriate physical medium of expression. The medium is the 
"elective aristocracy", or "democratic despotism". The former 
expression is used by Rousseau hismelf . Eventually, people's trib- 
unes or leaders appear on the scene as incorporations of the Gen- 
end Will. Rousseau's democracy is realised in its complete 
destruction. 

Though his political theory was dubious and dangerorus, Rous- 
seau's religious views were quite categorical, if not always very 
clear. In that respect also, he lacked consistency and stability. The 
natural religion of the deists may pass as poetry. But Rousseau's 
undying Calvinist conviction did not allow him to remain a tol- 
erant deist who foimd the sanction for ethical and aesthetic values 
in a vaguely mystical faith. Rousseau actually expounded a science 
of God, wldch was subsequently acceptable to many modem Pro- 
testant theologians. He maintained t^t the faith in God must be 
placed above all rational aigumentation; it rsults from one's m 3 rstic 
experience and as such is the only foundation of ethics. *1 believe 
in God as strongly as I believe in any other tmth, because believ- 
ing and not believing are the last things in the world that depend 
on me." In other words, one cannot help believing in God: to b^eve 
is human natiue. As the expounder of a mystic theology, Rous- 
seau strack at the very roots of rationalism.^* But as a political 
theorist, he could not altogether dispense with reason, and it was 
in the latter capacity that he was hailed as a prophet of a Great 
Revolution. But, for Rousseau himself, the two strands of his 
thought were integrated- in one system in which a m}rstic faith, 
morbid imagination and unrestrained passion prevailed. "He enter- 
tained no principles, either to influence his heart or guide his 
understanding."® That is a very harsh judgment pronounced by 
one of tire most brilliant exponents of romanticism. Burke (1729-9^ 
also held that "to achieve its end politics diould be adjusted not 
to human reason but to human nature, of which reason is but a 
part, and by no mearrs the greatest part." Nor did Carlyle 
(1795-1881), yet another ronumticist, take kindly to Rousseau's 
romanticism. Because it was not romanticism, but sheer senti- 
mentality, Rousseau certainly rejected the sdenific naturalism ctf 
tire eighteenth century, and for tlat reason must be credited rath» 
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as the prophet of reaction than of revolution. It was under his influ- 
ence that the revolution degenerated into the short-lived, shock- 
ingly sanguinary, dictatorship of Robespierre. 

Rousseau's famous paradoxes for a long time confused opinion 
about him. His doctrines were interpreted in the most contradic- 
tory senses; his place in history was appraised very differently by 
different scholars. Even after his sentimentalism and passionate 
devotion to the fashionable cult of "sensibility" had inspired post- 
revolutionary reaction, he was hailed as the pioneer of socialism. 
In him, "the poor have found a powerful pleader, the dumb mil- 
lions a voice, democracy its refounder, and humanity in the eight- 
eenth century its typeial representative man, who gave vent to its 
inmost sentiment, troubles, aspirations and audacious spirit of 
revolt."*® Having quoted this opinion, as "not accurate", Robert 
Hint directly proceeds to declare: "But it is just as correct also to 
say that in him the poor have found a persuasive seducer, the 
dumb millions a voice which by the follies it uttered discredited 
what was reasonable in their claims, democracy a reconstructor 
so wise as to choose for its corner-stone the very falsehood on 
which despotism rests, and hurrtanity in the eighteenth century 
the great literary exponent qf those passions and errors which were 
the seeds of the guillotine,-the germs of the infamies of the reign 
of terror."*^ 
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THE GREAT REVOLUTION—II 


The first triumph of the revolution was scored when the cler- 
ical order decided to sit in the Assembly together with the Third 
Estate. Expansion of franchise introduced by Louis XVI on Jac- 
ques Meeker's advice had increased the rejaesentation of the Third 
Estate (democracy) so as to command a majority in the Assembly. 
Previously, the aristoaatic and clerical orders together constitute 
a permanent majority. The upsetting of that unequal relation of 
forces by a royal decree was itself a revolution. The two higher 
orders tried to block it by refusing to sit and vote together with 
the demoaatic majority. Thereupon, under the leadership of Mir- 
abeau, the latter declared itself to be the sovereign legislative 
power, and to be in permanent session. A first-dass revolution- 
ary crisis was precipitated. The deadlock was broken when rep- 
resentatives of the lower clergy, which had come under the 
influence of the Enlightenment, broke away from their order to 
join the democratic camp. Three of their ^kesmen appeared in 
the Assembly of the Third Estate with the declaration: "Preceded* 
by the touch of Reason, and led by our love for the public will, 
and by the cry of our conscience, we come to join our fellow- 
citizens and our brothers." The first breach was immediately fol- 
lowed by a landsEde. On the same day, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, the C3iamber of the Qergy voted for union with the Third 
Estate, that is, to join the revolution. . 

As for as the monarchy was concerned, the revolution was com- 
plete. With the defection of the agents of God on earth, it could 
no longer claim to rule by Divine right. The old regime forfeited 
its moral sanctioa Reason at last triumphed over time-honoured 
faith. The devout anny of God, the trachtional defenders of faith, 
accepted the lead of Reason. Revolution followed. 

When Louis XVI consented to grant what practically amounted 
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to universal franchise, he most probably relied upon the traditional 
monarchist sentiment of the people. According to the famous his- 
torian of the revolution, Francois Victor Adphonse Aulard, it 
was a piece of Machiavellism; the purpose being to pack the 
Assembly with intellectually backward provincial deputies, who 
would follow the clergy; the men of the Enlightenment would be 
thus placed in a minority. That might well have been the case. But 
the defection of the clergy under the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment altered the relation of forces, and upset the Machiavellian 
scheme. 

The news of the defection of the clerical order caused conster- 
nation in the Court. Drastic measures must be taken to stem the 
tide. All the three orders were summoned to a Royal Audience, 
where they were to sit apart as before. Meanwhile, the rebellious 
orders were not allowed to enter the Assembly Hall. What were they 
to do? To obey or to march forward on the road of revolution? 
The decision rested with the majority of the provincial deputies. 
The test came when Mirabeau, yet an obscure man, cried: "To the 
Tennis Court !" — the Assembly should hold its session there, defy- 
ing the Royal Order. There was a general assent by acclamation; 
the crowd of deputies followed the philospher Jean Sylvain Bailly 
and the learned cleric Abbe Seiyes, and took the oath "never to 
separate until the Constitution had been established and set on 
a firm foundation." For all practical purposes, the monarchy was 
no more; it was overthrown by the unanimous vote of those on 
whose traditional loyalty it had counted. That was the consequence 
of the defection of the clergy. Having forfeited the claim to rule 
by Divine right,, the king lost the loyalty even of those who were 
his most Cluistian subjects until the day before. 

Two days later,, forty-seven nobles led by the Duke de Orleans 
came to join the deputies of the Third Estate, who had refused to 
leave the hall when the king had ordered the Assembly to dis- 
perse. The revolt was affecting the army. The king had no alter- 
native. He issued the order that all the three estates should sit 
together in the National Assembly. The nobility as an order obeyed. 

Meanwhile, events moved fast in Paris, culminating in the fall 
of the Bastille. That S3nnbolic act, which cast its ominous shadow 
ahead, was committed in an atmosphere of the fever heat of emo- 
tional effervescence whipped up by the evangelists of the pseudo- 
romanticism of Jean-Jacques. A terrifying glimpse into its future 
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hastened the completion of the revolution at Versailles. Represen- 
tatives of the nobility in the Assembly demanded abolition of 
feudal privileges. The aristocracy as a dass did not join the rev- 
olution; it capitulated. 

During the first two years, the revolution was led by the so- 
called Girondins. A certain class of historians have depicted them 
as reformists and even reactioruiries. Yet, the truth is that the fanat- 
iccil followers of Rousseau killed a king after he had been deprived 
of all power, practically dethroned by the followers of the phil- 
osophes who would have preferred the revolution to develop in 
an orderly manner, because they were rationalists, but therefore 
no less revolutionaries. They were the original Jacobins, having 
been founders of the redoubtable Qub. They were uncompro- 
mising republicans; they were not mystic sentimentalists or sanc- 
timonious moralists, but pagans. Condorect was one of them, many 
being his followers. "In certain respects,, they went further than 
Robespierre: like him, they were fanatical disciples of Rousseau, 
but they did not bow their heads like Jean-Jacques and his pro- 
phet before the Supreme Being; the greater portion of them were 
atheists, not deists."^ In short, the Girondins were democrats; 
therefore it was inevitable that the exponents of Rousseau's "elec- 
tive aristocracy" came into clash with the original leaders of the 
revolution, those who stood loyally by the ideas and ideals of the 
Enlightenment, in other words, incorporated the outcome of man's 
age-long struggle for freedom. 

The election of the National Convention was the occasion for 
the final trial of strength between the adherents of the two ideas 
of revolution: the rationalists, but no less revolutionary champi- 
ons of Humanism and liberty; and the passionate preachers of 
equality, a deceptive ideal because it was utopiaiu The real dif- 
ference between the two contending forces can be judged from the 
appeal to "democratic voters" issued on behalf of the latter. "Men 
who are too much inclined to think, belong to a superior ^)ecies, 
they must not be dected." Thinking should be subordinated to fed- 
ing. Reason was at a discount; and emotions ran riot The revo- 
lution came to be dominated by the spirit of Roiisseau personified 
by Robespierre. 

But the effect of the Enlightenment was too deep to be so easily 
extinguished. Emotionalism expressed itself in a demonstrative 
worship of Reason. Anti-religious propaganda ^read through- 
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out the country. Finally, the President of the Convention declared; 
"As the Supreme Being desires no worship other than the wsor- 
ship of Reason, that should in future be the national religion." Pierre 
Gaspard Chaumette promptly obtained from the all-powerful 
Commune of Paris a resolution "to celebrate the triumph of Reason 
over the prejudices of eighteen centuries". Notre Dame should be 
transformed into a Temple of Reason. That fervour of rationalism, 
however, was degrading the sublime to the ridiculous. Danton 
frowned upon it, but his protest was rather a subtle hint in the oppo- 
site direction: the enthusiasts who talked of bad poetry instead 
of good sense. "I desire to hear nothing but reason in prose at the 
bar." Robespierre's reaction was different; his purpose was to 
destroy a tendency, represented by the Hebertists, which was 
spreading throughout the country Areatening to overwhelm the 
pious spirit of the Vicar of Savoy. He encouraged his trusted 
lieutenants — Jean Marie D'Harbris Collot, Georges Couthon, 
C.F.de Payan and others — to oppose the cult of Reason, openly 
denouncing it as "licentious orgy." The tone of their public pro- 
noui^cement began to be frankly deists. But the time was not yet 
come for the prophet of Jean-Jacques to put on the robe of the 
High-Priest of a new religion presiding over the slaughter of rev- 
olutionaries. 

When the National Convention assembled at the end of 1792 
Robespierre, though elected from a Parisian constituency, defeat- 
ing the Girondist Jerome de Villeneuve Pction, was still far from 
being the leader of the Mountain, which had already become a 
live volcano belching forth fire and brimstone. Even then only a 
few followed him. Between 1789 and 1791, his cants had received 
little hearing in an Assembly dominated by towering personali- 
ties and intellectual giants who led the revolution. That humili- 
ating memory was somewhat assuaged by his electoral triumph. 
But a more formidable rival v/as appearing on the scene. Paris also 
elected Danton to the Convention with a greater number of votes 
than cast for Robespierre. The Convention was clearly divided, the 
groupings being according to cultural tradition, intellectual con- 
viction, temperament and political creed. 

Ihe revolution had taken place; what will be the shape of the 
future of the new regime? The Girondists advocated a democratic 
republic in which human rights would be guaranteed. The Moun- 
tain was divided: Danton, in his heart of hearts, agreed with the 
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Girondists; Robespierre also was an extremist. As regards prop- 
erty, he did not yield to his opponents. But he was a fanatical bel- 
iever in social contract; and therefore was not a democrat. He 
wanted to create a vehicle for the operation of the General Will, 
which would force everybody to be free. He relied upon the sup- 
port of Paris — ^then the boiling cauldron of unbridled emotion and 
Romanticism of the utopian variety. But the Commune of Paris 
was dominated by the Hebertists who had taken Rousseau's doc- 
trine literally, and therefore could alaj be fanatical evangelists of 
the cult of Reason. They were not only terrorists, but communists 
as well. They stood for everything that the sanctimonious mor- 
alist Robespierre detested. They would follow Danton rather than 
Robespierre, if 'it came to a choice. 

Between the two groups contending for the leadership of the 
triumphant revolution, sat the vast majority of deputies, an amor- 
phous, irresolute, silent mass called the Plain or the Marsh. 

The clash broke out fiercely during the trial of the king. The 
Mountain demanded summary execution, and their agitation with 
that blood-thirsty demand stirred up all the evil passioiw of the 
Parisian populace. To make political capital out of that emotional 
outburst, Robespierre and Ws associates accused the Girondists 
of monarchism! The men who had brought down the monarchy 
and compelled the demoralised nobility to surrender when Rob- 
espierre was still an unknown provincial lawyer! True to their 
humane culture and love of toleration, they saw no sense in taking 
the life of a helpless man, who out of sheer fright might have acted 
stupidly. Emotion clashed with intelligence; fanaticism with toler- 
ance; demagogy with honest concern for democracy; in the last 
analysis, the claim of "elective aristocracy" to absolute power with 
faith in orderly democracy. The deputies of the Centre were ter- 
rorised by the madness of the Parisian populace. Anybody .sus- 
pected of sympathy for the king would be killed. Madame Roland 
wrote in her dieuy : "Almost all our deputies now go about armed 
to the teeth. How delightful is the liberty of Paris!” Before long, 
•she ^d to pay dearly for such frivolous sentiments, as an offer- 
ing at the bloody altar of the delightful liberty?.' 

The mass of deputies being so terrorised, the Girondists failed 
to move the Convention to be compassionate to the miserable man 
who was a king, but was no more. Thereupon, they proposed that 
the king's fate be referred to the judgment of the people — a humane 
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desire and a perfectly democratic procedure. Robespierre was 
alarmed. The blood-thirsty Parisian populace could not terrorise 
the whole country. A correct judgment on the respective moral 
stamina of the parties was pronounced by La Revelliere— a par- 
tisan of Robespierre: '1 must acknowlege that it involved more 
courage at that particular moment to absolve than to condemn." 
Each member was to mount the rostrum to vote, and his name 
must be called out. There were people in the gallery to prepare 
the black list. The moral courage to have risked the rage of fanat- 
icism sealed the fate of the fathers of the revolution. The pathos 
of that dramatic moment drew the truth out of Robespierre; the 
master spoke through him, and the curtain of cant was lifted upon 
the shape of things to come. The would-be dictator declared: 
"Virtue has always been in a minority on earth." 

The Reign of Terror began with the execution of twenty-two 
leading Girondists — ^"these men, young, four of them under thirty, 
and eight not yet forty, and full of talent, all of them to die, crushed 
out of life by Ae vilest hatred, without for one moment losing faith 
in freedom and the brotherhood of man."^ Hebert, destined to be 
the next victim, invoked the General Will as a sanction for that 
crime against civilised mankind: "Need there be so much cere- 
mony about shortening the bodies of wretches already sentenced 
by the people?" The Convention was the place where individual 
wills cancelled one another; the General Will which survived that 
orgy of self-elimination, or rattier resulted from it, had found its 
medium of expression in the Paris Commune, soon to be replaced 
by the Jacobin dub dominated by Robespierre. 

On that tragic day, Madame Roland wrote in her diary, "It may 
be that pure victims are needed to call forth the reign of justice." 
Only a few days passed before she was arrested for "perverting 
the public mind." Having spent three months in prison, she was 
placed on trial, not to defend t^rself but to praise the men who 
had preceded her to the guillotine. She was however not allowed 
to speak; she was "eulogising crime". The flowers of eighteenth 
century manhood, not only of France but of the entire civilised 
world, were criminals! How far the revolution had deviated from 
its ideas and ideals. 

Now terror turned on the terrorists themselves. At the same time, 
it began to justify its cruelties ivith moral cants and profession of 
piety. The spirit of the Vicar of Savoy had taken possession of the 
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revolution. Chaumette and Herault de Sechelles went to the guil- 
lotine accused of atheism. Indicting them before the Convention, 
St Just exclaimed in pious indignation: "They deny the immor- 
tality of the soul, wlfich was the consolation of the dying Socrates." 
Hebert and his followers also died cottdemned of 'Tsad morals". 
Those men had learned from Rousseau to look upon property as 
the cause of all evils., They wanted its destruction. But the real 
evangelist of Rousseau's gospd was Robespierre who had grasped 
the master's philosophy and tried to act accordingly at the cost 
of the revolution. He had as much respect for property as faith 
in the virtue of minorities, and also in the Supreme Being, whose 
will he believed to be working through himself. He could not allow 
the virtue of the minority to be soil^ by the communism as well 
as atheism of the men who had raised him to power, even if they 
also swore by the Social Contract. 

By the autumn of 1793, the situation on the frontiers changed, 
and Danton began his campaign for demency. He realised that 
terror was destro)dng the revolutioru the Revolutionary Tribunal 
he had set up was becoming an instrument of vindictiveness. What 
was devised as a temporary means was becoming a permanent 
institution. He did not see any reason why unnecessary terror 
should not be relaxed without tire Committee losing its authority. 
Robe^ierre appeared to agree. But the temperament and char- 
acter of the two clashed. Danton was full-blooded and frank; he 
believed in enjoying life and knew how to laugh. Robespierre was 
a Puritan, a prig, ascetic, humourless — a dry lawyer from a coun- 
try town. Danton openly made fun of his perpetual talk of virtue, 
and outraged him by his virility and love of life. He had no per- 
sonal ambition, while Robespierre was preparing for his dictator- 
sWp with cool calculation and wearisome persisterKe. Danton was 
a t^ical democrat, and was careless about reputation. 

Danton had been biding his time. He was not a worshipper of 
Rousseau. Combiiung reason and emotion, he was a true revolu- 
tioncuy. After the fall of the Girondists, he was the natural leader 
of the revolution. He must go if Robespierre was to be secure on 
the throne of the High-Priest of the cult of revolution turned into 
a blood-thirsty religion. St. Just gave expression to the fear which 
always haunts dictators: "If we do not guillotine him, we shall be 
guillotined ourselves." Danton was warned in time; he could 
appear before the Convention and sway it by his oratory, as he 
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had done so very often previously. He could still save the rev- 
olution. But he was tired. On hearing of the plot against himself, 
he said: "I would rather be guillotined than guillotine others; and 
besides, I am sick of the human race." It was the voice of noble- 
ness as well as of humanity. Even if all his acts of courage, devo- 
tion and statesmanship were not taken into account, only for those 
last words Danton should be recognised as the greatest man of 
the revolution; and as such he fell. Having degenerated into a 
blood-thirsty religioi\, preaching hypocrisy, the revolution no 
longer needed great and good men; the time had come for small 
and mean men to invoke an imaginary supernatural power to hide 
their smallness and talk of abstract goodness to girild their mean- 
ness. 

Robespierre's notorious Notes against Danton, on the basis of 
which St. Just prepared his Report to the Convention demanding 
Danton's head, was a pile of mean and malicious gossip. Through 
them all pierced the spleen of a small mind: careless sentences 
uttered by Danton in private conversations; innuendoes about his 
well known love affairs, of eating and drinking and laughing; 
wrong motives were attributed to his tireless attempt to strike a 
compromise between the Gironde and the Montagne, in order to 
avoid bloodshed. Robespierre complained that Danton laughed 
at the word virtue, and that his claim to the virtue of his normal 
and healthy married life proved that he had no idea of morality 
and was not fit to talk of liberty. Robespierre's peevishness became 
almost insane hatred. 

Robespierre himself proclaimed the greatness and goodness of 
the genuine revolutionary Danton when he argued his case for the 
destruction of the latter. "A man is guilty against the Republic 
when he takes pity on prisoners; he is guilty because he has no 
desire for virtue; he is guilty because he is opposed to terror." What 
a perverse notion of virtue! The hypocritical moralist directly pro- 
ceeded to explain what he meant: "In time of peace, the springs 
of popular government are in virtue; but in times of revolution, 
they are both in virtue and in terror." 

Rebespierre could not kill Danton, if the latter wanted to resist. 
He was still the most powerful marv most rnagnetic personality. 
But he had realised his error of having taken the wrong side in 
the struggle between reason and romanticism, between the advo- 
cates of orderly progress and democratic freedom, and the roman- 
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tic revolutionaries who could be swayed by undisciplined emo- 
tion, and misled and misused by the cunnirig of ambitious fana- 
tics. That was an initial tactical blunder, not an error of judgment; 
because, Danton never allowed emotions, though he was a man 
of strong and noble emotions, to overwhelm his intellect and influ- 
ence his judgment. Nevertheless, the initial mistake pushed him 
to a direction he did not wish to go. He was mainly responsible 
for setting up the Revolutionary Tribunal — that merciless instru- 
ment of terror; within the year, he fell a victim himself, because 
he wanted to stop that madness. But it was too late; uncontrol- 
lable evil passions ran riot. Therefore he did not feel the urge to 
save him^lf, and perhaps save tii^by the revolution, when the 
chilly hand of fate fell on his shoulders. He practically welcomed 
death as a relief. 

In the evenirig, the fatal news reached him; he sat listless and 
brooding by the fireside until the morning when title cruel hand 
of death seized him. The day before his trial, he was heard to 
mutter : "It was at this time of last year that I had the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal set up; I pray to God and men to forgive me." The 
cruellest irony of his fate was that the same Tribunal refused to 
hear him. At Ae last moment, the great human dynamo shook off 
his inertia and wanted to tell, the truth before death silenced his 
powerful voice for ever. The "incorruptible" champion of "virtue 
and justice" was alarmed, Danton might still sway the Conven- 
tion, and call upon the Parisian populace to rise once again in a 
miglity insurrection to hurl down the new tyrants who had 
replaced the old. For the sake of "virtue", the President of the Trib- 
unal, that custodian of revolutionary justice, was ordered to put 
the gag on Danton, and give him the short shrift. But the Tribunal 
trembled when its founder was brought before it, accused of con- 
spiracy against the revolution. Before it could recover from the 
shock and do as ordered, Danton had his say: "Danton, an aris- 
tocrat! France will not believe that story. I have sold myself! No 
inoney can buy a man like me! My name is associated with every 
revolutionary institution— the levy, the revolutionary army, the rev- 
olutionary committees, &e 0)mmittee of Public ^ety, the Rev- 
olutionary Tribrmal." Then he uttered the great tragic truth: "Why, 
I have brpu^t about my own' death!" 

It was not repentance; it was a warning for future revolution- 
aries. Man makes history; but his potentially unlimited creative- 
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ness is limited by the available material; revolutions take place 
of necessity, and sometimes they may even be inevitable; but their 
pattern cannot be fitted into any preconceived plan. The artist 
creates out of his imagination; but a revolutionary is not an artist 
to that extent. The attempt to impose the will of an individual or 
a group of individuals on history, that is to say, on the will of the 
rest, is bound to have evil or disastrous consequences. That was 
the lesson Danton, one of the greastest revolutionaries of history, 
had learned from experience. His last message for the future fight- 
ers for human freedom was to remember that lesson learned at 
a great cost. 

When the gag was applied, the lion roared: "Do you take us for 
conspirators?" The hall resounded with a Homeric laughter "Write 
down that he laughed." The grand finale of the drama of a great 
life. Only free spirits, attached to nothing, not even to their own 
lives, can be great fighters for human freedom. 

In Danton's Death, Buechner depicts Danton as the groat roman- 
ticist of the French Revolution. "I condemn the dust of which I am 
made, this dust that speaks to you now. It can be persecuted. It 
can be brought to death. But I challenge the world to take from' 
me that part of me which will live through the centuries and sur- 
vive in the skies." (Danton, at his trial). 

The death of Danton was the signal for counter-revolution which 
took place under the banner of Rousseau's new religion preached 
by his political Pontif, Robespierre. He established his "reign of 
virtue" protected by an intensified terror. "Apart from virtue, tOTor 
is baneful; but virtue is powerless, without terror." That was the 
moral sanction of Robespierre's dictatorship. But he wanted to 
place virtue on a more abiding foundation. Terror could not last 
for ever. The worship of the Supreme Being as conceived by the 
Vicar of Savoy and prescribed in the revolutionary Bible, must be 
established to wipe out the memory of the cult of reason. But the 
Convention still harboured members who had imbibed the spirit 
of the EiiUghtenment. So, Robespierre had to proceed step by step. 

Robespierre appeared to the majority of his fellow counb^en, 
and throughout Europe, as the ruler of France. By didactic 
speediM, frigid and unass^able persistency in public affairs, his 
unswerving parade of •virtue, and his ceaseless in public affairs, his 
he succeeded in impo^ng upon multitudes a false idea of power. 
Finally, he decided that he mig^t make himself in fact what others 
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thought him to be— a t5nant, the dictator. 

He controlled the Convention and the Paris Commune; he 
swayed the Jacobin Qub by his oratory; Hanriot, the Commander 
of the Paris garrison, was his follower. The opposition was mside 
the all-powerful Committee of Public Safety. While all the mem- 
bers of the Committee except Le Bas were opposed to him, Rob- 
espierre relied upon the loyalty of St. Just who controlled the army. 
The popularity which he had so laboriously built up during five 
years was his annour— the legend of virtue, incorruptibility and 
lack of personal ambition. 

When Robespierre admitted to himself his desire to be the all- 
powerful ruler, he felt the necessity of establishing himself as the 
High Priest of a State religion. He resolved that the worship of 
Reason must end. Letters came in daily hailing him as ttie new 
Messiah. The incident of Cedle Renault (caught with a knife in 
front of his residence) proved that Robespierre's life was under 
the protection of the Supreme Being. The first miracle of the new 
religion thus happened. 

Striking a Voltairean pose, so very incongruous to his austere 
piety, he declared: 'Tf there had been no God, we should have beai 
obliged to invent him." The C3nucism of Voltaire's famous remark 
was hardly concealed. It was meant to expose the oppressive social 
significance of religion. But Robespierm spoke out of the sincaity 
of his he2ui. The respective values of cynicism and sincerity are 
to be judged by the underl3ang purpose. A few da)^ later, ttie pro- 
phet presumptive was more out-spoken. Tb.e issue was raised no 
longer hypothetically. "The idea of a Great Being who watches over 
oppressed innocence, and punishes triumphant crime, is a thor- 
oughly popular one." 

Meemwhile, the terror reached the climax, of course, in the ser- 
vice of virtue; tive Convention was thoroughly purged, and the 
public tired out and cowed down. The arispidous moment had 
come. The Convention and the public were informed that the 
Conunittee of Public Safety had decided to hold a "Festival of the 
Supreme Being." While making the aniK>uncement, Couthon said: 
"Pure souls felt recogmtion and adoration of a superior Intelligence 
to be a real need." Moving the adoption of the decree, the would- 
be Pontif delivered the famous oration on "The Relation Between 
Religious and Moral Ideas and Republican PriiKiples". He ohv- 
duded by proclaiming the necessity for the establidunent of a deis- 
tic religioiL 
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The revolution was undone. The king had gone; but the divine 
right to rule was resurrected. The Sodal Contract was a make- 
believe; the republican principles of Robespierre had a religious 
sanction; and he set up the dogma on the authority of the bible 
of revolutionaries. Hume said that Rousseau "had only felt all his 
life"; he tried also to think, but allowed his ideas to be muddled 
by sentimentality and the morbid passion to be didactic. That is 
why he visualised a political institution reared upon the basis of 
social contract which nullified the basic hypothesis of his political 
science. 

4 Robespierre was neither emotional nor sentimental; he was cool 
and calculating; nor was he much of a thinker; he was a schemer. 
A man of ordinary intelligence, he was full of cunning. He was 
a fanatic also; therefore, he was sincere. He fanatically believed 
himself to be a man of destiny — an instrument of the Supreme 
Being. The king was gone; Robespierre inherited the divine right 
to rule. He established not a democratic state, nor even Rousseau's 
elective aristocracy. Robespierre attained the zenith of his career 
as the head of a theocratic state. The Festival of the Supreme Being 
was celebrated with all religious rituals; a special hymn was writ- 
ten for the occasion. Robespierre presided on the ceremony, stand- 
ing on the summit of a symbolic mountain, shrouded in a thick 
fume of iiKense, a hundred-thousand voice chanted the praise of 
the Lord. 'Tor a moment, the Vicar of God fancied he was himself 
God.”® He descended from his elevated seat to set fire to a gigem- 
tic statue of Atheism. Nearby, there was also the statue of Wisdom, 
who was to rise out of the ashes. But the fire that consumed Athe- 
ism also blackened the face of Wisdom. There was laughter all 
around. Always very sensitive to ridicule, Robespierre perceived 
hostility on aU sides. 

The "Law of Parairal," issued on June 10th, was his reply to the 
humiliation and bitter disillusionment of June 8th (Feast of the 
Supreme Being). The object was to dear from his path all who 
opposed or even critidsed him. It was also his ovm death war- 
rant, ior it e^ablidted complete t 5 naimy. He drafted the law with 
he own hand. It g^ve the Committee of Public Safety power to 
put to death any subject without a trial — there would be no wit- 
ness, no appeal, no counsel to defend. 

After his fall, one trf the Thermidoreans, Tallien, remarked cyn- 
icall}^: Tie would have turned the Eternal out of his place to take 
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it for himself." That remark of one of his intimate colleagues per- 
haps is the best summary of the biography of a man wlvo ^ncerely 
believed in the revolutionary gospel of Rousseau, and pursued the 
false ideal v«th a fierce fanaticism; But no man, not even the great- 
est, can attempt to make history according to a set plan conceived 
in imagination, without courting disaster. 

While warning future revolutionaries against the lure of "crea- 
tive imagination", Danton knew that disaster awaited Robespierre 
also. "Vile Robespierre! The scaffold claims you too. You will follow 
me." And he did, before the despotism of his "reign of virtue" was 
three months old. Robespierre wanted to use terror to make him- 
self the unchallenged ruler of France. But he opposed it when it 
became an instrument in the hand of others also. Fouche wrote 
later: He had but one step to take to become the master of the 
Revolution— but he had to have some thirty more heads." Rob- 
espierre needed the support of his only loyal friend against the 
growing hostility inside the Committee of Public Safety. He sent 
an urgent call to St. Just to return to Paris from the front. Accord- 
ing to Barere, St. Just proposed in a meeting of the Committee that 
Robespierre be appointed dictator. However, St. Just tried to restore 
unity in the Committee, but Robespierre was sulky and often broke 
down in outbursts of self-pity. 

, The word virtue appears in the speeches of St. Just almost as 
often as in those of Robespierre. But the latter's virtue was a pale 
and negative thing— a theory. By virtue, St. Just meant a vigorous 
self-disdpline, the practice of austerity, to make a man worthy of 
liberty and give him a hunger for justice. He believed that a whole 
imtion could base its daily life on virtue, provided that those who 
governed it set the example. Having no personal aihbition, he 
allowed no risk to deter him, not any scruple to stand in his way. 
The dishonourable part he played in the overtiirow and death of 
Danton and his friends is easily understood when it is realised that 
those men were demanding a less vigorous application of tenor. 
Danton was more representative of the ohlinaiy Frenchman than 
St. Just, who was a fanatic, and the fanatic has no use for fiw 
happy-go-lucky laughter of Danton. 

The conflict between the Cironde and the Montague, taught St. 
Just the lesson that demcxracy could not be established without 
a compromise.' But the lesson embittered him. He felt that sens- 
ible men would not accept that dream as a reality. How could a 
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revolution be possible without the use of force? Montesquieu had 
taught that virtue was the moving principle . of the Republic. But 
St. Just realised that she must walk the earth with a sword in hand. 

The Gironde stood for a federal republic with local autonomy 
cuibing the power at the centre. St. Just believed in central author- 
ity. His conviction was reinforced by mass desertion from the front 
in the spring of 1793. He reali^ the necessity of a strong 
centre — ^"one strong centralised will." The nation must recognise 
command; the whole country must be placed under martial law. 

St. Just shared Rousseau's belief that in his primitive state man, 
was good and simple, that the return to that state was possible. 
Wisely and justly governed, man will remain virtuous and happy. 
According to him, the first and most imp)ortant principle of gov- 
ernment was that the General Will of the people must be expressed 
by an elected and essentially deliberative Assembly. The sove- 
reignty of the people cannot be delegated, nor even represented, 
because the will of the people is indivisible. 

He argued that Condorcet had considered the General Will only 
in its intellectual aspect, and had therefore depraved it. He tried 
to ratiorvalise it. The true will of the people must be conceived as 
a material thing, and not as a philosophical speculation — an 
expression of active interest. 

Danton wanted that under the Republic the people should have 
a happy carefree life, full of human weaknesses. St. Just advocated 
a life of austerity and frugality, and maintained that that would 
be the really happy life, because happiness meant a virtuous. exis- 
tence. 

St. Just believed that he would read the Report in the presence 
of Danton. When the Conrunittee issued the warrant of his arrest 
before the Report was read, St. Just was in a moral crisis. He saw 
that he had b^ used for a base purpose: He must choose between 
his own honour and that of the Republic. He chose the latter and 
justified the choice with the following aigumenb "Those who 
reproadi us with our severity, would they prefer us to be unjust? 
It little matters what diverse vanities time has led to the scaffold, 
to the cemetiy, to nothingness, if only liberty survives. What is 
a man? What is even the greatest of us, when the permanent estab- 
li^tonent of our Republic is in question?" 

Robespierre's last act was one of perfidy. In a carefully prepared 
speedi to the Convention, he teld other members of the Com- 
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mittee of Public Safety responsible for everything done under his 
order^gainst which there was a rising revulsion of feeling. He 
actucilly incited the Convention to overthrow the Conxmittee of 
Public Safety. Pathetically, the all-powerful pleaded powerless- 
ness. Owing to the perversity and selfishness of others, his closest 
associates the "incorruptible" paragon of all virtue could neither 
do any good nor check evil. What is the remedy of the disease? 
There followed the peroration — ^perfidious, cowardly, treacherous. 
"To punish the traitors, renew the composition of the Committee; 
constitute a united government under the Supreme authority of 
the Convention; crush all factions by the weight of the national 
authority, and raise tiie power of justice and liberty." How differ- 
ently Danton would have spoken, had he cared to move the Con- 
vention! 

Falsifying Robespierre's sophisticated cant, the Terror had dis- 
integrated morals and driven virtue out of his kingdom. Spirit of 
revenge, fear, selfishness and other ignoble and base sentiments 
prevailed. Realising that thieves had fallen out amongst themse- 
leves, the terrorised, dejected and demoralised convention sud- 
denly felt its power. In the midst of confusion and consternation, 
Cambon rushed to the rostrum to pay his treacherous chief in his 
own coin. He cried:"Before I am dishonoured, I will speak to 
France; one man alone paralyses the will of the Convention; that 
man IS Robesprierre." The all-powerful despot of yesterday sneaked 
out of the uproarious Convention, a beaten and crestfdlen man. 
He tried to rally the Jacobin Qub in his support. But his star was 
declining rapidly. He must face his fate. The next day, he tried 
several times to address the Convention, with no success. Finally, 
when he did manage to make himself heard, it was not the autho- 
ritative voice of a dictator; it was the pathetic appeal of a fallen 
despot frantically trying to escape his doom. The appeal was 
addressed not to the revolutionary benches, but to the despsed 
centre. "Men of purity, men of virtue! I appeal to you! Give me 
the leave t6 speak which these murderers refuse me." What a 
shameful end! Like an animal at bay, he ran hither and thither, 
appealing, supplicating but enraged. Conflicting emotions stifled 
his once sonorous voice which had seduced so many for such a 
long time. Someone diouted: "The blood of Danton diokes thee!" 
The Convention voted for the arrest of the fallen despot; the gerv- 
darme took away a completely broken man with four of his eissoo- 
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iates. Thus ended the career of the most faithful follower of Rous- 
seau. 

The old regime was overthrown easily without violence, thanks 
to the profoimd psychological revolution accomplished by the 
Enlightenment. Then, owing to accidental combination of circum- 
stances, the leadership of the successful polititical and social rev- 
olution passed on to a different ty]^ of men. Intellectual 
immaturity and thoughtless enthusiasm brought them under the 
spell of a deceptive cult of revolution, which meant a reaction to 
the spirit of the eighteenth century, and therefore a negation of 
man's capacity to be free and virtuous. The revival of the worship 
of the Supreme Being meant voluntary relapse into spiritual slav- 
ery, the revolt agamst which was the motive of the entire history 
of modem civilisation. That is the significance of Rousseau's con- 
demnation of civilisation, which was taken for a righteous indig- 
nation, a spiritual revolt against the corruption, immorality and 
cynicism of the age of Louis XTV. The noble savage was a fiction, 
but the romantic cult of revolution did plunge its devotees into 
savagery which was neither noble nor virtuous. 

Louis Blanc, who believed to have inherited through Baboeuf 
Rousseau's spirit of revolt against private property, wrote: "It is 
a falsehood :to say that the Terror saved France, but it may be 
affinped that it crippled the revolution." It certainly did; and the 
general i revulsion against it made it easy for Neopoleon to estab- 
lish his dictatorship. 

The French Revolution was not the experience of one particular 
country; it was not an event in the annals of one nation. The men 
of the revolution did not appeal to the past glory of France. They 
drew their inspiration from the classical antiquity. They burned 
all ancient charters and documents. Even cultural nationalism had 
no lure for them. Gothic cathedrals were looked upon as "mon- 
lanents of barbarism and superstition", which were also to be 
destroyed. The revolution marked a turning point in the history 
of Europe. Its repercussions were fdt far beyond the frontiers of 
France. When the Republican armies defeated the interventionist 
forces at Valmy, Goethe wrote: "From here and now, a new epoch 
of world history begins." Therefore, the French Revolution has bear 
called the Great Revolution. It is the logical outcome of the strug- 
gle for human fteedom, which had been waged through several 
centuries.^ As such, it ushered in a whole period during which 
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time-honoured political institutions and traditional social relations 
were challenged all over Europe; in one country after another, abso- 
lute monarchies tumbled and the feudal social order was dis- 
rupted. "The movement which took the form of revolution in 
France was the movement common to all Europe, of the transfor- 
mation of feudal institutions into those of the modem State."^ 

Those revolutionary events were brought about by the instru- 
mentality of Napoleon's army. "Wherever in Europe the armies 
of revolutionary' France appeared, the old patriarchal and feudal 
order was swept away. From Paris, the officers of Alexander I car- 
ried the message to Russia, where it profoundly influenced the 
rising young Russian intelligentia."^ Tbe army led by Napoleon, 
however, was not his creation. It was created by the revolution; 
Napoleon himself was a part of that creation. Therefore, notwith- 
stemding his personal pr^ilections, his role in history was objec- 
tively revolutionary. He was neither an upstart nor an adventurer. 
As a sensitive as well as an ambitious young man, he had imbibed 
the spirit of the eighteenth century in his own way. 

Voltairejan by temperament and intellectual training, Napoleon 
was no admirer of Rousseau. When still a subordinate of the Direc- 
toire, he bluntly remarked: 'Your Rousseau was a madman; it is 
he who has brought us to this pass." Yet, he put Rousseau's polit- 
ical doctrine into practice more successfully than Robespierre. He 
had evidently learned his political lesson from the Social Contract. 
The cardinal principle of the Napoleonic politics was the follow- 
ing: "A great nation must have a centre of unity. Twenty-five mil- 
lion of men cannot live in a republic. This is an unpolitical slogan." 
Young Bonaparte expressed this view already in 1789. The Napol- 
eonic regime could be properly called a "democratic despotism". 
It could claim the mystic sanction of the General Will obtained 
through three successive plebiscites. 

At the same time, Napoleon also succeeded in what Danton had 
failed, namely, to consolidate the new regime on the basis of the 
initial achievements of the revolution.^ He established order out 
of chaos without in any way compromising the basic result of the 
revolution — end of the feudal social order. That fundamental 
aspect of the revolution had laid down the social basis of the mil- 
itary power which France attained under Napoleon. Tbe revolu- 
tion gave land to the peasanhy . And the French peasantry, in return 
for the gift, supplied Napoleon wifli soldiers to conquer Europe 
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and the conquest meant spread of the revolution— overthrow of 
monarchist absolutism and destruction of feudalism in the con- 
quered countries. 

"He had no desire to restore the Bourbons and feudalism; on 
the contrary, the destruction of the aricien regime was the presup- 
position of all his work. It was that which he conceived to be the 
essential work of the revolution. He first realised in fact what the 
revolution had proclaimed in theory: that public burdens should 
fall upon all, and public offices be open to all. He took no count 
of birth or political antecedents; talent and loyalty to himself were 
his sole criterion of merit."* 

The philosophers who had inspired the revolution thought in 
terms of humanity as a whole. When Madame Roland declared 
that she had a "cosmopolitan soul", she spoke for all of them. 
During the discussion of the 'Declaration of Rights", one deputy 
explained: "We desire to make a declaration for all men, for all 
time, for every country, that will be an example to the whole 
world." That was the spirit of the revolution. The ideal was attained 
by the revolutionary army of Napoleon. 

"Bonaparte was a child of the revolution, equally in the sense 
that, like so many other brilliant men, he was enabled by reason 
of that great social convulsion to come to the forefront of affairs, 
as also because his youthful mind had been formed by the liter- 
ature of criticism and revolt which had heralded the storm. The 
amazing preponderance over Europe which France obtained 
(under Napoleon) is not only to be explained by the genius of its 
leader, but is also due to the fact that by the destruction of priv- 
ilege the best talent of the highly civilised countries of the West 
was available for his service. Men of science were given (nunis- 
terial) portfolios. The Council of State was the most efficient body 
of experts which Europe had yet seen. For the most part, the Mar- 
shals of the victorious army had risen by merit from the ranks."^ 

The rationalist spirit of Danton survived Robespierre's fenati- 
dsm; science got the better of sentimentality; reason reasserted 
itself in the atmosphere of romantic extravagance. Having thus 
recovered from the crisis in its earlier stages, the revolution crossed 
the frontiers of France to pull down the older order in other coun- 
tries. Napoleonism was the revolution in its expansionist phase. 
It rose as reaction to the endeavour of the forces of international 
coirservatism to crush the revolution in its infancy. The military 
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phase of the revolution did not begin with the rise of Napoleon- 
ism. It began when, confronted with the danger of foreign inter- 
vention, Danton advocated the "levee en masse" of the "nation at 
arms". On that new broad social basis, Carnot organised the army 
of the revolution which, having first defended revolutionary 
R-ance, subsequently, under Napoleon's command, carried to other 
European countries the message of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Napoleon's new strategy and tactics were determined by the struc- 
tures and composition of the army he commanded. The old order 
in one country after another collapsed when the professioruil sol- 
diery of feudal monarchs proved to be utterly incapable of resist- 
ing the onslaught of the new type of army bom out of the 
revolution. The levee en masse mobilised the flower of French 
manhood for the defence of the revolution. Most of the famous 
Marshals of Napoleon began their meteoric military career as 
common soldiers in those early da)^ of revolutionary enthusiasm. 
One of them, Victor, originally a drummer, exclaimed when he 
became one of Napoleon's Marshals: "Oh, splendid outburst of 
1791! Would that I could extol thee worthily." Marmont, another 
of them corroborated: "We lived in an atmosphere of light; I feel 
its heat and power at fifty-five, just as I felt it the first day." 

The army which swept away ttie old order practically through- 
out Europe was commanded by Generals who inairporated the 
heroic and liberating tradition of the revolution — ^the victors of the 
battles of Champagne, Lorraine, Belgium, Valmy, Jemmappes; and 
it was manned by the French peasantry, which had risen in revolt 
successfully against feudalism. It was an army of revolution in 
every sense; and its leader, Napoleon, weis a standard-bearer of 
the revolution; no matter whatever might have been his personal 
motive. "The army had become far more republican than the nation 
in general. It was in the throes of a genuine paroxism of civic feel- 
ing. Never was there such an exhibition of m}^tic ^th; their faith 
saved them. They (the Generals of the revolutionary army) put 
the Marseillaise into action."^® 

Militarily, the revolution had triumphed even before the rise of 
Napoleon. After the fall of Robespierre and the end of the Reigji 
of Terror> followers of Danton came to the helm of affairs, and the 
GirotKlins reappeared in public life. The situation at home eas^, 
if not yet quite restored to normalcy, tire Directoire could turn its 
undivided attention towards tire frontiers. The ’’Organiser of Vic- 
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tory", Camot, was still at the head of the Ministry of Defence. Over- 
run by the revolutionary army, Holland became the Republic of 
Batavia. Belgium, together with all the territories as far as the 
Rhine, was incorporated in the French Republic. The frontier was 
pushed forward similarly towards Italy. Defeated repeatedly on 
the battle-fields by the revolutionary army, Prussia, Spain and Tus- 
cany withdrew from the anti-revolutionary alliance. By 1795, the 
revolution had reached the stage of the final showdown; for the 
mastery of Europe, it must break the resistance of "the two Powers 
in the world which represented in their strongest and most per- 
nicious form the counter-revolutionary spirit — ^Protestant Britain 
and Catholic Austria."^^ The former being firmly entrenched 
behind the waves, ruled by her Navy, the strategy of the revolu- 
tionary war was first to acquire the mastery of the continent by 
reducing the Power of Austria. Italy was the most vulnerable point 
in her armour; and was therefore, together with other reasons, 
chosen as the first object of the revolutionary offensive. Napoleon 
was in command of the operation. His days had come, and he rose 
up to the occasion. "The young men who followed Bonaparte across 
the mountains into Italy still believed that France had a liberating 
message to give to the world."^^ Their object was not to conquer 
a foreign country, but to launch the Italian people on the new way 
of life, which had been blazed by the revolution. Napoleon's pro- 
clamation to the Italian People was couched in the corresponding 
tone. 'Peoples of Italy! The Fr^ch Army comes to break your 
chains; the French people is the friend of all peoples; meet us with 
confidence. Your property, your religion and your usages will be 
respected. We have no quarrel save with the ^ants who enslave 
you." 

The spectacular success of the Italian campaign turned the head 
of yoimg Napoleon. He was fired with the ambition of himself 
becoming the ruler of Europe by skilfully wielding an instrument 
created by the revolution. Nevertheless, the French Army was 
hailed as the liberator, and actually brought about a political 
change and precipitated a social upheaval wherever it went. "In 
the history of the Italian people, the first campaign of Bonapeirte 
marks the begirming of tltet resurgence of national feeling which 
is known as the Risorgimenb). Though he was severe, he seemed 
to coiTffi as a liberator, bringing with him the breath of a new free- 
dom and wide-ranging prospects of Italian power. Much was for- 
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given to the young General who broke the Austrian stranglehold 
on the Italian people, and invited them to work the imtitutions 
of a modem State. The Italian literati praised him to the skies; the 
best Lombards crowded to his Court; and the Cisalpine Republic, 
though resting on French bayonets, acted for many years as a state 
in a land where the tradition od public duty had long been 
atropliied by foreign rulc."^^ 

Even more revolutionary were the effects of Napoleon's con- 
quests of Germany. Until then, there had been no Germany; Napol- 
eon brought her into existence. She rose out of the fierce clash 
between the ideas of the revolution heralding a new social order 
and the mediaevalism incorporated by the 360 feudal principal- 
ities held together precariously by their allegiance to the Holy 
Roman Empire, reduced to a fiction by that time. All historians 
agree that under the impact of the French Revolution, transmit- 
ted through Napwleon's army, Germany emerged from the long 
lingering twilight of mediaevalism, and came under the influence 
of modem civilisation. All the great leaders of the belated German 
Renaissance were admirers of the French Revolution. Goethe, for 
example, welcomed the genius and saluted the conquests of 
Napoleon. It was during the period of subjugation by Napoleon's 
army that Germany reached the summit of her literary glory and 
spiritual influence, and made the greatest contribution to modem 
European culture. "It is a remarkable fact that the zeruth of German 
literature belongs to an age of political impotence and division,, 
when Goethe and Schiller were friends at Weimar, and German 
j 5 atriotism stood at its lowest ebb. The defeat of the French Emperor 
at the battle of Leipzig came to him (Goethe) as a disappoint- 
ment, and the greatest lyric p>oet of Germany makes no contri- 
bution to the literature of the War of Liberation."^'^ 

While intellectual activity and modern culture thrived in the 
Rhine Federation, Pmssia remained the home of feudal reaction, 
which resisted the powerful impact of the revolutionary ideas. It 
combatted Napoleon and his army not merely as foreign invad- 
ers, but as the standard-bearer of rationalism, liberalism and the 
rule of law. But even after Waterloo, Germany could not throw 
off the influence of revolution- Uirder that influence, Stein intro- 
duced his agrarian reform in Prussia. The French conqueror had 
emancipated the peasantry in adjacent Poland and Westphalia. 
Prussia could not be immune from the repercussion of that rev- 
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olutionary event. The so-called War of Liberation represented a 
conflict between nationalism promoted by Prussia and the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of the great European revolution. Finally, the latter 
triumphed, though for a short while, in the revolution of 1848. 

Nor could England keep herself altogether out of the reach of 
the influence of the revolution. Subversive social doctrines had 
crossed the English Channel before Napoleon's abortive attempt 
to do so. They inspired a popular movement which swept over 
the island; though the Chartist movement fell short of a revolu- 
tion, the passage of the first Reforms Act was compelled and the 
ground for the second was prepared. In spite of Burke, political 
events in Britain during the first half of tiie nineteenth century 
moved under the shadow of the revolution stalking over the con- 
tinent; and the intellectual life consisted in efforts to concretise the 
principles of the philosophy of the revolution so as to render them 
applicable in practice. Literature, particularly poetry, was 
Muenced by the romanticism of Rousseau, while scientific nat- 
uralism predominated philosophy. In short, the Great Revolution 
was felt in every walk of life in Britain also. 

The Code Napoleon was the most abiding positive achieve- 
ment of the revolution. It provided the secular State with a solid 
legal foundation. The administration of civil society no longer 
needed the sanction of the will of a despotic monarch nor of the 
Divine Providence. The pioneering efforts of a whole succession 
of philosophical jurists ever since the fifteenth century at last 
yielded a rich harvest. Napoleon completed the revolution not only 
by destroying the old feudal order throughout Europe, but also 
by his much greater achievement was to provide secular sanction 
to a dvil order based upon sodal equality and religious tolerance. 
For the first time in history, social life was made independent of 
priestly tutelage. The philosophy of human freedom developed 
over a period of centuries was at last given a shape capable of prac- 
tical application. After several centuries of struggle, the revolt of 
man culminated in the triumph of the Great Revolution. There- 
fore, Michelet called it the Second Renaissance. 
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Chapter XII 


REACTION AND ROMANTICISM 


The Intellectual movement after the Restoration and also under 
the July Monarchy has been charaacterised as a revolt against the 
eighteenth century. It was not limited to France; as a reaction 
against the Great Revolution, it also marked a phase in the his- 
tory of modem culture. But it was a passing phase which had a 
deeper and more lasting significance only in Germany. As a matter 
of fact, the "revolt against the eighteenth century" began in Ger- 
many under the banner of nationalism in oppostion to the cos- 
mopolitan and humanist ideals of the Great Revolution. 

In France, the post-revolutionary romantic movement could not 
influence politics; nor was it of any philosophical significance. It 
was primarily literary, and as such made a deep impressioaen 
modem culture. In that respect, it was inspired by the tradition 
of Rousseau, and on the aedit of that parentage it came to be 
known as the romantic movement. The mystic appeal of neo- 
Catholicism preached by Joseph de Maistre, Maine de Biran and 
Chateaubriand was inherited from Rousseau; even Madame de 
Stael, notwithstanding her political liberalism,, was a professed 
admirer of the prophet of irrationalism until she came under the 
influence of the classicist revival of German literature. 

In the last analysis, the post-revolutionary romanticists of France 
as well as of Germany did stand under the banner of revolt against 
the eighteenth century raised by Rousseau, though he lived in that 
age when Reason, Romanticism and Revolution were harmonised 
to a very considerable extent. Calling themselves romanticists, the 
leaders of that cultural reaction denounced the "cold rationalism 
and pagan imnroralily" of the men of the Renaissance. They turned 
their eyes admiringly to the grandeur of the Gothic art, praised 
the vigour of the early Germanic culture (forgetting that it was 
also pagan) and recommended return to mediaeval Christian piety 
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and the ways of chivalrous nobility. Some of them, particularly 
in Britain, found in the Renaissance art and literature a revolt of 
human will against the t5U‘aimy of reason; they interpreted it as 
the first outburst of the creativeness of man (romanticism) as 
against "classical immobility". 

Rousseau's was a revolt against the tradition of the Renaissance; 
it was an attempt to set the clock of history back. It failed in France; 
her intellectual life, profoundly influenced by a whole succession 
of rationalist and secular thinkers, from Descartes to Diderot, could 
be affected by mysticism and religious revivalism only superfi- 
cially. In Germany, the post-revolutionary romanticism was not 
a revolt against the eighteenth century because even in that age 
of enlightenment a mediaeval social and intellectual atmosphere 
lingered there;^ it was therefore a resistance to the penetration of 
the spirit of the eighteenth century; as such, it succeeded and 
irrfluenced subsequent history. 

The revolt against the so-called tyranny of reason was a nega- 
tion of the fact that man is essentially a rational being. Ever sirrce 
the intellectual Renaissance of the twelfth century, the emphasis 
on that fact, which could as yet be stated orUy as a philosophical 
proposition, had furrushed the imp>etus to man's continuous strug- 
gle for spiritual freedom, for liberation from the fetters of religious 
faith buttressed by fantasies, fables, superstitions and prejudices,, 
all bom of the bliss of ignorance of the primitive man. It was a 
revolt not only against the eighteenth century, but also of the very 
idea of progress, a denial of the possibility of human perfectabil- 
ity. Romanticism Weis a misnomer for such a spirit, the idea of pro- 
gress and belief in human perfectability being the most 
characteristic feature of what is called the romantic view of life. 
It was a revolt against the tradition of rationalism,, not only of the 
eighteenth century; going further backward, beyond the classicism 
of the seveneteenth century, it rejected even tt® tradition of scho- 
lastic theology which had operated as the solvent of the reli^ous 
mode of thought; as a matterof fact, it went further backward bey- 
ondthe classicism of the seventeenth century. Relapsing headlong 
into the fundamentalist Christian faith, the so-called romanticists 
of the post-revolutionary years preached a iwo-Catholidsm which 
called for a revision even of five Thorrvist theology. "Among the 
French authors of the beginning of the century, there were three 
prominent names — Joseph de Maistre, de Bonald, Lanvervnais — 
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all of whom represented not only a negative reaction against the 
principles of 1789, but a positive return to those of the Middle- 
Ages. They disputed the assumptioi>s of' the eighteenth century, 
showed that they logically led to skepticism, and invoked, agaii\st 
that desolating void, the dogma of Divine Revelation."^ 

"The temper of the romantics is best studied in fiction. They liked 
what was strange: ghosts, ancient decayed castles, the last melan- 
choly descendants of once great families, practitioners of mes- 
merism and the occult sciences, falling tyrants and Levantine 
pirates. In the main, the Middle-Ages, and what was most med- 
iaeval in the present, pleased the romantics. Very often,, they cut 
loose from actually, either past or present, altogether."^ 

Royer-Collard and Guizot were the most imjxsrtant political 
thinkers of the time. Both belonged to the Girondist tradition and 
were admirers of the British constitutional pattern. Yet there was 
a great difference between the two: Guizot was a secular thinker, 
a great historian, a true liberal; whereas Royer-Collard, though not 
counted among the romanticists, fully shared their religious revi- 
valism, being an ardent advocate of philosophical and cultural reac- 
tion. Professor of philosophy in the Paris University after the 
Restoration, Royer-Collard had lived through the revolution. He 
was a member of the Convention. The Jacobins having captured 
power, he managed to escape the Guillotine through flight. M 1797, 
he reappeared in public life as a member of Napoleon's Council 
of the Five-Hundred to advocate "restoration of the moral order 
reinstated on its ancient foundations,, the final and absolute abo- 
lition of the revolutionary monster." 

Politically and socially, the revolution could not be undone. 
Napoleon consolidated it; and but also Louis XVHI endorsesd the. 
accomplished fact as the price of restoration. The new Constitu- 
tion attempted a compromise between the revolution and the ghost 
of a monarchy whose social basis had been completely biased, and 
. which had irrevocably forfeited its moral sanction derived from 
the antiquated religious view of life. The reaction, therefore,, 
demanded restoration of religion. 

The demand was formulated by Royer-Collard, nearly twenty 
years before the monarchist restoration, in a memorable speech 
in the Council of the Five Hundred he said: "The Catholic religion 
rallies under its ancient banner seven-tenths of all Frenchmen. It 
survived the monarchy whose birfli it preceded. This religion is 
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the basis of the popular moral order; it gives sanction to the tasks 
which bind dtizeiis together and to the State. The most imper- 
ative need of the people is a belief in their ability to visualise the 
future, to place their hop>es and fears beyond the limitations of the 
physical world and human life." Therefore, as a teacher of philos- 
ophy, Royer-CoUard combatted the "philosophic bagatelle" of 
Locke's sensationalism. He invoked the authority of Pascal and 
was evidently influenced by Burke's .Reflectiojis on the French Reo- 
oluHon. The post-revolutionary romanticism professed by a pas- 
sionate defender of individual liberty. It falsified itself by 
demanding at the same time that society must be founded on the 
religious view of life which dot not allow man to be ever free as 
man. Therefore, Royer-Collard argued that there was nothing to 
choose between absolute monarchy and absolute democracy; he 
advocated "authoritative democracy", and visualised the corpor- 
ate State. In addition to his rank reactionary philosophical views, 
-Royer-Collard incorporated all the fallacies and contradictions of 
conventional liberalism which brought it to grief. 

It was under his influence, that a fellow liberal, Berijamin Con- 
stant, was not adfnitted to the Academy. Consistent in his liber- 
alism, the constant advocated unrestricted individual liberty, and 
Ib^cally came'yery near to anarchism. Having rejected Rousseau's 
doctrine of complete alienation of individual right; Constant 
argued; "By liberty I understand the triumph of individuality, as 
much over authority which would rule by despotism as over the 
masses who claim the rigiht to subject the minority to the rnajor- 
ity. There is a part of the human being which of necessity rmiairrs 
individual and independent. Society becomes a usurper when it 
transgresses this frontier, and the majority becomes a rebel. When 
authority corrvmits such acts, it does not matter much horn which 
source... they emanate, whether it called itself an individual or a 
rTation."That is romanticism, and it was not to be tolerated in the 
high academic circles dominated by the spirit of revolt against the 
eighteenth century. This one fact alone reveals flie reactionary 
nature of that revolt against the "tyranny of reason". 

Madame de Stael was the most distinguished and charactois- 
tic product of the period of sensMite, "the sir^;ular faction of ultra- 
sentiment which required that both men and woman ^Kmld be 
always palpitating witii excitement, steqjed in melancholy or dis- 
solvechin tears."* That is to say, she was a typically romantic per- 
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sonality. Meeker's daughter, she naturally sympathised with the 
Girondists, and held that the events of 1791 ran counter to the aim 
of the profound social transformation heralded by the philosoph- 
ical revolution of the eighteenth century. But she was equally crit- 
ical of the Ultra-Montanes who, after the fall of Napoleon, claimed 
to have inherited the tradition of the revolution of 1789. Referring 
to the revivalism of Royer-Collard and the mediaevalism of the 
romanticists, Madame de Stael wrote sarcastically: 'It would be 
interesting to know to which generation of our forefathers infal- 
libility had been granted."^ Nevertheless, as the most represen- 
tative believer in the cult of sensibilite, Madame de Stael in her 
youth was a fenwent admirer of the eighteenth century prophet 
of that cult Her literary fame commenced with her Letters on Rous- 
seau, published in 1788. In a maturer age, experience having sob- 
ered down her youthful enthusiasm, she ^came an eloquent 
champion of liberalism. But an incorrigible romanticist of the sAool 
of Rousseau, she could never completely outgrow the influence 
of the master. Through her celebrated book on Germany, a liter- 
ary creation of great merit, she made German romanticism known 
to post-revolutionary France, and herself became an admirer of 
German nationalism which, with the mystic dogma of Volksgeist, 
rose to resist the scientific cosmopolitan and humanist spirit of the 
eighteenth century French culture and the political ideas and sodal 
ideals of the Great Revolution. The analogy between the concepts 
of Volksgeist and the General Will is obvious. Madame de Stael 
was quick to pierceive the similarity. The romantic spirit of Rous- 
seau was conquering Germany, even if it had failed in its home- 
land. A masterpiece of literary art, Madame de StaeTs book on 
Germany is a crazy-quilt of romanticism, liberalism and nation- 
alism. "Here perhaps we see the beginnings of the far-reaching and 
ill-fated alliance of liberal political thought with nationalbm."^ 
Joseph de Maistre was a life-long enemy of the "philosophism" 
of the eighteenth century and held that neither reason nor will was 
the foundation of human action; it was emotion, sentiment and 
above all prejudice.^ He maintained that governments must be 
absolute and unlimited; and that obedience was the first of polit- 
ical virtue. "No government wiilKiut sovereignty, no sovereignty 
without infallibility, and this last privilege is so essential that its 
existeiKe must be assumed even in temporal sovereignty."® He 
pleaded for the »estoration of the absolutism of the Pope to whom 
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all temporal authority also must be subordinated, and denounced 
"the conspiracy of the temporal autlwrity for despoiling the Holy 
See of its legitimate rights". In his opinion, all authority is ulti- 
mately of divine origin, and the Pope's power, therefore, is beyond 
private judgment. 

"The Ultra-Montanists or Theocratists were denouncing the age 
of private judgment; and were urging that authority should be re- 
established, and that society should be built up 'anew on the basis 
on which it had rested previous to the Renaissance and ttie Refor- 
mation."^ 

De Maistre was ably backed up by his pupil, Louis de Bonald. 
An out-and-out advocate of feudal restoration, de Bonaldheld that 
family, church and State were inter-allied institutions, all governed 
by the divine law of nature, which is universal and immutable, 
and as such tiie only source of authority. With this view, one could 
not possibly tolerate any human attempt at innovation. De Bonald, 
therefore, was a fierce critic of the Declaration of Rights and 
declared that enquality was incompatible with order. "Sovereignty 
is in God, and aJl power flows from God. The law is the will of 
God." It is remarkable that de Bonald appealed to reason even 
when advancing his reactionary ideas. 

The philosophical reaction culmianted in the ecdecticism of 
Victor Cousin, who claimed to have combined sensationalism, 
idealism, scepticism and m5^ticism in one S3retem. The intolerance 
of Royer-Collard and the dogmatism of the Ulira-Montanes were 
but passing fits of intellectual insanity. The Enlightenment was 
a landmark in the ^iritual evolution of the European humanity; 
to eradicate its influence was no more possible t^n to vmdo the 
social and political consequences of the revolution. The increase 
of scientific knowledge during the earlier decades of the nineteaith 
century cast doubt on some of the assumptions of the materialist 
philosophy. 

It was maintained by the neo-vitalists that life was an elen«n- 
taiy category which could not be analysed to the componenb of 
dead matter. On that doubtful sdentific foundation, prot- 
revplutionary romanticism reared tlffi theory that the individual 
was the primary reality, and that emotion was the motive power 
in the individual, being the manifestation of life; intelligaice and 
reason were reduced to the status of secoiKiaiy values. The mys- 
tification of life lifted man out of his biological b^^;rouiKi, and 
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made a mystery out of him. On the basis of that pseudo-scientific 
mysticism, the early nineteenth century romanticists declared that 
the sustaining principle in man and of his world was not reason, 
but faith, which was defined as, hope plus the power of hope to 
realise itself. How could man have the power to realise his hopes 
simply by virtue of the faith that it could be dong? That was a 
mystery hidden in the heart of nature; reason may speculate, but 
never solve the riddle. The implication of romantic individualism 
was thus to deny that man could ever be the maker of his destiny; 
relapse into the belief in a Providence was the logical corollary. 

Political uncertainties and social insecurity after the fall of 
Napoleon also encouraged religious atavism. "Imagination and 
feehng, the heart and the spirit, metaphysics and religion, made 
more and more emphatic claims to a satisfaction which a doctrine 
reducing everything to sensation and using only ai^3'ses could 
not give."^® Under the banner of catholic lib^alism, religion 
threatened to break out of the bounds of orthodoxy. The romantic 
literature gave free reins to imagmation and inflamed passioiis; 
it encouraged individualian to run amuck, challenging the moral- 
ity of organised society. Rnally, revolutionary idealism reasserted 
itself to invoke the spectre of socialism. Q)usin's philosophy pro- 
posed to satisfy all and srindry — ^the enquiring mind, himgty heart, 
lonesome soul. But, ttie culmination of Ae revolt against dght- 
eenth century could not maintain the pose of catiiolicity for any 
length of time. Its spiritualist essence soon over-shadowed the 
apparent tolerance for other points of view. 

G>usm revived foe venerable notion of foe Final Cause, and 
identified it with God. He argued that God could be conceived 
a^ foe absolute substance, because absolute substance is tlie abso- 
lute cause. Thus, God is foe creator and He creates necessarily. 
But Cousin disowned any agreement with Spinora's Pantheism; 
nor was his absolute substance cause an}rthing like the absolute 
• unity of foe Eteatics. His God was almost an anthropomorphic con- 
ceptioit At any rate, it was a conception of such an all-pervasive, 
all-mighty, all-consuming transcaidenlal entity as left no room for 
an3dhing real in the ph3^ical world of human experience. 

Religion could not be restored foe old-fashioi^ arguments 
of Royer-CoUard and de Maistre. Philosophy must be harnessed 
for foe purpose. Cousin's ffoilosophy tried to resurrect the dis- 
credited notion of God so as to reduce man to a marionette — ^to 
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sheer nothingness. At the same time, the pseudo-philosophy of 
sdentific spiritualism could provide the divine sanction to the dic- 
tatorship of any man having the ambition to feel himself godlike. 
Simultaneously, with his agelong struggle for freedom, the incen- 
tive for which is a biological urge, man, in so far as he is a victim 
of his vanity, has all along been haunted by the fear of freedom. 
This contradiction between a basic biological impulse and the 
super-structure of a predisposition of primitive hmnan psychol- 
ogy imderlies the whole history of mankind and explains the dia- 
lectics of spiritual evolution. 

Felicite de Lamennais, having been for years an associate of de 
Maistre and de Bonald, broke away from the Ultra-Montanes to 
found liberal Catholicism. He drew upon the tradition of the cler- 
ics who, in the critical days of 1789, had turned against the old 
^order to join the revolution. Intellectual reaction, which appealed 
to the authority of religion, was isolated when Catholicism rec- 
onciled itself with the revolution. Religion itself was revolution- 
ised; popular Christianity or liberal Catholicism was a 
revolutionised religion. 

Religion is a mental habit cultivated for ages; it cannot be dis- 
carded all on a sudden. Cultural and ethical values had been tra- 
ditionally associated with it. It takes time to remove the doubt 
about their secular sanction. Meanwhile, the legitimate fear of a 
cultural chaos and moral nihilism creates a widespread reluctance 
to break away from the time-honoured moorings of religion. In 
that unavoidable period of transition, faith is progressively atten- 
uated, religion, a matter of iimocent jrrejudice rather than of an 
iht^gent conviction. The natural religion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, represented this tendency. But it was highly intellectualised 
and also rpnumticised. It could do for p>oets and professors. In the 
transition stage of spiritual progress, fte common people needed 
the security and solace of religion in a simpler form; mother words, 
revolution, to be abiding, must democratise religion also. 

Under the banner of p>opular Christianity of liberal CathoIidOTi, 
Great Revolution touched the soul of the p)eople. It still needed 
the guidance of the Church; but the temple of God also musrt be 
dernocratised. Lamennais called upon the pari^ priests to throw 
off the yoke of the Pope and his hierardiy, if they wanted to be 
the defenders of a |x>pular faith.^^ 

Lamennais preached a religion very much sunilar to the <Hig?nal 
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Christian Gospel, full of moral fervour and democratic will. "In 
the scales of eternfffustice, your will weighs heavier than the will 
of kings; for it is the people, who make the kings; and kings are 
made for the people, and not the people for the kings. The Heav- 
enly Father h^ not made the limbs of his children in order that 
they might be broken by chains, nor their soul that it mig^t be 
bruised by slavery."^ 

Encouraged by the popular respoirse to the dictum that "the law 
of liberty is also the law of God", Lamennais elaborated his social 
philosophy in a new book. "When you have succeeded in making 
the foundation of political organisation the Christian equality of 
rights, the resurrection which you desire, and which God comm- 
mands you to desire, will be fulfilled of itself in the three insep- 
arable branches: the material, the intellectual and the moral 
order."^^ His description of the moral order, and of the evils stand- 
ing on the way, places him amongst the pioneers of Christian 
socialism. He waUted in the footsteps of Mably and Morelly. In 
him was resurrected the romantic spirit of the Utopians of the late 
seventeenth century, to be inherited by Enfantine, St. Simon and 
Fourrier. 

Lamennais was excommunicated and unfrocked; he died in defi- 
ance, thrown out of the Church, dedining her sacraments. He thus 
personified the process of tl« prejudice of religion withering away 
after its psychological foundation had been undermined by the 
advanconent of knowledge, and its historical sanction challenged 
by experience. 

Abbe Lacordaire and Montalen^rt were associated with 
Lamennais in the movement for a "new spiritualisation of the 
catholic faith" and separation of the Church froriTpolitics. Mon- 
talembert was a member of the Upper House tmder the July Mcm.- 
archy. The following is a specimen of the powoful speeches he 
hequently delivered in that atmosphere : of reaction: 

"Catiholics are unequal to their foes because they have not rrally 
accepted the Great Revolution out of which tiie new society was 
bom, the modem life of people. They are still afraid of it. Many 
of them still belong to the ancien regime-, to a ^stem that admitted 
neither dvic equality nor political freedom nor freedom of con- 
sdaice. But that ancien regme is dead and will never come to life 
again at any time or an37where. The new sode^, democracy, wfll 
expand in conformity with its piindples.. Truly, the Church can 
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venture, without fear or distrust, on that vast ocean of democracy. 
There was nothing in the old order which Catholicism has any 
reason to regret, nothing in the new it has any reason to dread." 

Chateaubriand is recognised as the leader of the post- 
revolutionaiy romantic movement in France, which is said to have 
died with Victor Hugo. Lamartine was the other most outstand- 
ing figure of the movement. But excepting hteraiy style, there was 
little common to the three men. Sudi indiscriminate grouping has 
created a gcx>d deal of confusion about the romantic view of life. 
The romanticism represented by Chateaubriand "can be defined 
as comprisir^ of those Europeans whose birth falls between 1770 
to 1815, and who achieved distinction in philosophy, statecraft and 
the arts during the first half of the nineteenth century."^^ Accord- 
ing to this view, not only prosaic constitutionalist and conserva- 
tive adherents of Whig literalism, but rank reactionaries can be 
dassified as romanticists. As a matter of fact, judged by the stand- 
ard of Hugo, Lamartine and even Madame de Stael, Chateaubri- 
and can hardly be called a romanticist. The daim to the distinction 
of a Christian reformer like Lamennais is greater. On the other 
hand, men who made their mark outside the field of belles let- 
tres, such as Michelet and the socialist faoneers, truly repaesented 
the romantic view of life. The error is to regard romantidsm only 
as a tendency in literature and the arts. A particnilar view of life 
finds expression in all the departments of human activity. How- 
ever, it is a fact that in the nineteenth centiuy romanticism was 
assodated, deliberatedly or out of sheer unthinking exuberance 
of idealism, with cultural reaction, and Chateaubriand r^resented 
that type of passionate idealism for a wrong cause. He was a rebel 
against the eighteenth century. 

In contrast, Hugo and Lamartine, not to nation lesser lights, 
had their eyes fixed on a future order of equality and justice, which 
was to be reared upon the ruins of the old, discre^ted mcoally 
and intdlectually by the Enlightenment, and pulled down by the 
revolution, politically and scxnally. "The critical philosopher ctf fie 
dgjiteenfii century destroyed his own dwdling pdace. The new 
generation must build or peii^ Whence we condude that tranan- 
ticism is first of all constructive; it may be called a scdvii^ epoch! 
as against the dissolvir^ eigjhteenfii caitury."*® 

True romanticism,as reptesoited ly Hugo, Leunartine, Mche- 
let and others, who bcdcity kx^ced into fite future rather fitan 
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bemoan the passing of the older order and glorify the past, was 
alen critical of the limitations of classical rationalism. The whole 
truth of human existence had not been discovered in the eight- 
eenth century. The trail had been blazed; it must be followed up. 
New knowledge and greater experience had raised unforeseen 
problems whiA called for greater human endeavour. Mankind 
could not for ever live in the eighteenth century; it must go ahead 
and build new houses, which will again become way side stations. 
Realisation of the limitations and inadequacies of the high water 
mark reached in. the eighteenth century was not revolt against it; 
there was no desire to turn the tide back on the ground that its 
surface water was murky. But in Chateaubriand, romantic liter- 
ature served the cause of reaction. 

Philosophically, he was a follower of Rousseau, and as such 
could not be an uncompromising enemy of the revolution. In his 
first book, Essai Historique, Politique et Morale sur la Revolution, he 
tried to leconcUe his royalism with revolutionary ideas. As regards 
religion, he was a free-thinker. La Genie du Christiardsme, published 
in 1802, the year Catholicism weis re-established by Napoleon, 
made Chateaubriand famous overnight. Worthless as a work of 
scholarship, the book found an extremely receptive psychological 
atmosphere. The bold ideas and fascinating ideals of the philos- 
ophers which had brought about the revolution did not bring the 
heaven on eauth. Despotism and poverty remained. There was a 
general sense of disillusionment In such a psychological atmos- 
' phere, the average human being seeks solace and security in reli- 
gion. In the newly publi^ed book, which commanded irrunediate 
recognition as a masterpece of literary art, disappointed and bew- 
ildered French men and women read "that of all religions that have 
ever existed the Christian religion is the most poetic, the most 
hunuuv the most compatible with freedom, art and literature; that 
ft»e modem world owes it everything; that there is nothing more 
divine than its teaching, nothir^ more lovable and dignified than 
its pnndples, dochine and cult; that it favours gerrius, purifies the 
senses, develops pious emotiorrs, gives vitality to thought, a noble 
style to the writer and a perfect form of the artist." 

The moving style was reminiscent of Rousseau, and to readers 
overwhelmed by its beauty, the sentiments sounded also very 
much like fltoseof the Vicar Savoy. The French men and wcnneri 
kyal to tie tradition of the cult of sensibilite were deeply 
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impressed by the passionate eloquence of the new prophet of the 
old cult, without realising that they were being incited to revolt 
against the eighteenth century. The result was that, according to 
competent historians of literature. Chateaubriand's La Genie du 
Omsiamsme influenced the French mind perhaps more profoundly 
than Pascal's Pensees.^^ The more correct judgment, however, 
should be that it made a stronger appeal to sentimentality. 

The Rousseauesque romanticism of C^teaubriand finds its ful- 
lest expression in Rem, the most characteristic of his literary pro- 
ductions, in which the miseries of a morbid soul are depicted in 
the minutest detail on the model of the Confessions. It was the 
picture of lost souls tormented by the conflict of loyalties, who 
were moved by the utopia of Chateaubriand's Christianity. His 
popularity as a political prophet was won by another hit of luck — 
the accident of his pamphlet against Napoleon (De Bonaparte, ies 
Bourbons et de h Necessite de se Rallier a Nos Princes Legitimes), 
appearing on the very day the Allied armies entered Paris. It was 
royalist propaganda, a plea for the restoration of the Bourbon dyn- 
asty, wWch was described as legitimate. Just as La Genie du Chris- 
tiardsme had helped Napoleon to re-establish Catholicism, this 
pamphlet similarly popularised the Restoration, so much so that 
Louis XVin is reported to have said that it was worth more than 
one hundred thousand soldiers. 

A certain section of the people of France had got accustomed 
to being moved by an 3 ^ng ftom the pen of the greatCT master 
of style. In gratitude, the restored Bourbon king made Chateau- 
briand his Foreign Minister. Nevertheless, he died a frustrated and 
dMtlusioned man, consoled only by his own conceit. He succeeded 
in gaining a place of well-deserv^ honour in the annals of liter- 
ature; but he failed as the prophet of the reactionary romantidsm 
which pitted irrationalism, intuition, imagination and fanta^ 
against rational thinking, positive knowledge and man's desire to 
be the master of his destiny. While his other works corxmKnwrate 
a literary genius, the Memoires show up the man, vain but didl- 
lusioned. He lamented in an embittered eloquence that flie old 
European order, that is, mediaevalism, was in the throes ctf d^th, 
and that the final triumph of the i»w foic« of democraicy and 
republicanism was inevitable. Yet, 1% was ccmoeited enough to 
warn the irresistible democratic age, not to forget "die truth that 
properly is hereditary and inalienable, propeaty is nothir^ but lib- 
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erty. Absolute equality, which presupposes complete submission 
to such equality, will produce the hardiest slavery." 

And what was the alternative to the sinful ways of errant democ- 
racy? "I can find no solution for the future except through (Chris- 
tianity, and catholic Christianity." The hero of reactionary 
romanticism died with his boots on. But having experienced the 
Enlightenment and the Great Revolution, France would not emu- 
late him, although it did him the honour he fully merited. Yet, prej- 
udice dies so very hard that even in twentieth century France tirere 
are people who read him. But that curious fact is rather a tribute 
to the tradition of appreciating good literature irrespective of the 
purpose with which it is produced, and that is the tradition of the 
classicist culture of the Age of Reason. 

The stirring voice of true romanticism, heralded by Lamennais, 
was raised by Lamartine, like Chateaubriand, he also won his lau- 
rels in the field of belles lettres. His Harmonies ranks with La Gdoe 
du Christiardsme and Victor Hugo's Legendes des Siecles, as one of 
the three highlights of French romantic literature. In Lamartine, 
romanticism became the passionate poetry to sing the glory of man. 
With the decline of the July Monarchy, the intellectual revolt 
against the philosophy of revolution was getting exhausted. There 
was a recrudescence of revolutionary idealism. Intellectual respec- 
tability and academic honours were no longer conditional upon 
the fashion of tracing the cause of the reign of terror and other 
extravagences of the revolution to the scientific naturalism otthe 
eighteenth century and its rationalist tradition. It naturally took 
France several decades to absorb the shock which set a whole con- 
tinent ablaze. That period of dismay and the consequent emotional 
unsettlement over, intellectual equilibrium was restored. The time 
came for recollecting events dispassionately and appraising their 
significance objectively and historically. The sober accounts of aca- 
derruc historians like Thiers and Mignet present the Jacobin regime 
no longer only in the lurid light of cruelty, violence and blood- 
shed. Tlw purely historical work, thus b^;un, was carried on mas- 
terfully by Michelet, seconded by Louis Blanc and otters. 
Lamartine dramatised the rehabilitated history of the revolution. 
Love of truth did not allow denial or exoneration of urmecessary 
cruelties and otter senseless extravagances; but, romantically, 
Lamartine regarded them as ordained by an uncontrollable fate 
rather tian as deliberate crimes. He described the revolution as 
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the modem Hercules who cast down despots^ to attain the ulti- 
mate victoiy of a regenerate all-embradr^ humanity. His ^mous 
poem, Jocelyn, was an ode to cosmopolitan Humanism, which was 
to be established by the revolution of 1848. He wrote history also 
in a poetic language, more full of confidence and enthusiasm than 
critical analysis of fects and events. 'It is said everywhere that this 
fairs the hard fires of revolution, and that this will give the people 
experience for the revolutions to come. May Ck)d so desire."^^'rhe 
book concludes with a typically romantic outbrust. "We are proud 
to belor^ to a race whidi has been permitted by Providence to 
conceive such thoughts, and to be the offspring of an age which 
has impressed such a movement of ideas on the human mind. 
Glory to France for her intdligence her destiny, her soul, her blood. 
A nation need not regret her blood when it h^ flowed for the blos- 
soming of eternal truths. Ideas spring from human blood. Rev- 
olutions descend from the scaffold. The divinity of every religion 
is attested by its nuutyrs — dead for the cause of the future and 
labourer in the field of humanity." 

His rhetorical oratory and the powerful spell of his poetic appeal 
having helped the rise of the Seosnd Republic, Lamartine 
exclaimed: "The new Republic, pure, holy, immortal, popular and 
transcendent, expedient and great, has been founded." As the For- 
eign Minister of the Second Republic, he issued a manifesto to the 
European Powers. That memorable document shows how one 
could be a romanticist with soaring imagination, deep feelings, 
strong emotions and even with a fervent faith in God of Justice 
and Righteousness, and yet not an irrational revivalist. 'War is not 
a principle of the French Republic, though it was a glorious neces- 
sity for her future in 1792. Between 1792 and 1848, there is a half 
a century. To come back after half a century, to the principles of 
1792 or to the principles of conquest of the Empire would be to 
regress arxi not to advance. The revolution of yesterday was a step 
in advance and not backwards. The world and we want to go for- 
ward to brotherhood and peace." 

The youngest arid the last of them, Victor Hugo, was the great- 
est of the nineteenth century French romanticists. Renowned {wi-, 
mgirfly as a man of letters — ^poet, novelist, dramatist — he did not 
try to live in the ivory tower of romahtidsnvqnly concaned eitiier 
with the dreamland of imagination or pining for the legendary 
Golden Age of Christian mediaevalism. He did not ooi^re out 
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of poetic fantasy the ideal man, whether of a venerable past or 
of a virtuous future. His poetic genius penetrated the core of the 
realities of actual life and he dramatised the experiences of the man 
of flesh and blood — ^his miseries, his follies his joys and his ambi- 
tions. If Hugo was the last of the romanticists, he was also the first 
of the realists, and in that role, one of the greatest also. In him, 
romantic literature reached the highwater mark. Intuition, imag- 
ination and passion were supplemented by an analytical power, 
intelligent comprehension and rational will. 

Bom after the first fury of the revolution had blown over, Hugo 
entertained no strong feeling for or against that world-shaking 
event. Owing to his parentage, he grew up a royalist and Catholic. 
His first poem was motivated by those sentiments. Until the rise 
of the Second Republic, Hugo did not hold any pronounced polit- 
ical views, the automatic royalism of his youth having faded away 
from a life flooded with the dazzling light of an unprecedented 
literary fame. In 1848, Hugo's ench^ted pen and authoritative 
voice publicly championed the cause of democracy. As a member 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Second Republic, he made 
speeches passionately denoimcing social injustice and eloquently 
advocating reforms. It became evident that the greatest Ijuic poet 
of the age had not been living in the rarefied atmosphere of pure 
art, untouched by the ugly artifices of actual life. He was con- 
sciously in tune with the realities of the social environments in 
which he lived, and fully S 5 mpathised with the sorrows and suf- 
ferings, joys and aspirations of his fellow-men. 

So^ism had already appeared as a political creed to distrast 
and deprecate democracy even before it was given a fair trial. On 
the new issue, Hugo spote soberly, so very unnatural for a roman- 
ticist He was sceptical, neither a rabid reactionary, nor a fire-eating 
levoIuticHiaiy. "At the basis of Socialism, fliere are some of the sor- 
rowful realities of our time and of all times." Who could know that 
better than the author of Les Miserabks and Chatiment? And who 
had deeper sympathy for the victims of social injustice? Yet, the 
tommtidst Hugo was not an utopian. He was too rational to be 
gullible, to believe ttiat the poor are all angels who, given a chance, 
would build a heaven on earth in no time. Therefore, while fully 
sympathising with their aspirations, he warned the socialist Utop- 
ians: "There is an asparation for a better lot in life, which is not 
less natural to man, but which often follows the wrong road in 
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looking in this world for what can only be found in the other." 
The refeence to another world was evidently a fashion of speech 
Hugo wanted to deprecate the impatient enthusiasm which 
believed that the world could be remade overnight. "This attitude 
inspired by our revolutions, which valued and placed human dig- 
nity and the sovereignty of the people so high that the man of the 
people suffers today with double and contradictory feelir^s in his 
misery." That dearly was an autobiographical touch. A superb poet 
and a great dramatist must be a keen psychologist. As such, Hugo 
generdised his own experience. And has not the history of the age 
of the masses borne him out? How many ardent champions of tile 
cause of the people have been martyrs of their sense and sensi- 
bility? Revolution not only consumes her dtildien; she is a pat- 
ridde also. Faith in man' s innate rationality and the resulting sense 
of justice enabled the humanist poet to find a way out of the 
dilemma of the man of the people who recoiled from the fanat- 
idsm of the knight-enant. 'You have made laws against anarchy. 
Now you make some laws against misfortune!" 

Les Legendes des Siedes has been celebrated as the greatest book 
of the century; in it romantic literature reached its zenith. The 
whole panorama of human history, from genesis of the race 
to a distant future, is visualised vividly in poetic imaginatioa The 
unfolding of the majestic drama is seen in the dream of the Motiier 
of Mankind — Eve in the Garden of Eden. The concept of absolute 
righteousness is the leitmotif of the drama. The grand finale is the 
attainment of equality. 

In UHomme Qid Sit, one breathes the true romantic ^iiib The 
theme is human heroism. Confronted with the super-huiitan 
tyrdiny of blind and unpredictable chance, it is overwtelmed, 
defeat^, but not broken iK>r vanquished. In Acfes ef Paredes, Hugo 
appeals to "tiie conscience and intelligence" of man, thus belying 
the covnentional notion that romantidsm is an demental surge 
ot blind passiorw-an appeal to irrationalism. 

Even whm he outgrew his inherited Catholidmr, Hugo did not 
become irrdigious. He searched for a rdigion condstent with 
Humanism, legion d RaHgfon is an ar^uidied ay for a pure faitii 
and a curious protest against creeds and dogmas whk^ defoarni 
arul <kbase the notion oi God, debauch a^ (fefile.j^ iname. 
Towards the etid of his Hfe, Hugo wrote Le Pope, in whkh tiie 
of Christ appears to appesi against the spirit oi Christianiiy; and 
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the ideal Qiristian is opposed to the self-appointed Vicar of Rome. 
L'Ane is a confession of faith, so to say. Kdicule of the follies of 
the learned ignorance of the past, that is, of mediaeval scholastic 
learning, is followed by a passionate declaration of the confidence 
in the wisdom of the free and enlightened man of the future. 

Hugo's novels, like Chatiment, Les Miserables and Notre Dame, 
are descriptive treatises on sociology, written in a poetic language, 
and therefore all the more telling. Man and his conditions, his past, 
present and future, his experiences and expectations, his virtues 
and vices achievements and potentialities, and also his 
weakness — these are the material which by the master touch of 
Hugo were transformed into immortal works of literary art. He 
was a Humanist. With him, romanticism regained its soul. 

The humanist soul of romanticism spoke even more majestically 
thxougji Michelet. Though one of the greatest literary historians, 
he does not belong to the tradition of the romantic men of letters 
of the nineteenth century. With him, literature became a means 
for dramatising history; he wrote history not as a mere chronicle 
of events, but as a vivid account of man's struggle for freedom 
through the ages. And history written like that necessarily becomes 
part of the literary art and proves that it is made by man. The 
abstraction of Vico's New Science, humanised by the romanticism 
of Michelet, becomes art. The founder of German romanticism has 
contributed to that process considerably. Througih Michelet, post- 
revolutionary Fren^ romanticism feels the impact of the roman- 
tic movement in Germfoiy. 

Michelet was a man of the people, fully sharing the attitude 
irtspired by the revolution, the psychological basis of which atti- 
tude was revealed by Hugo; but the contradiction of that attitude 
could not kill Mididetis soul. As a sensitive man, he did exper- 
ience the misery which is caused by the recogrtition of the painful 
fact of man's weakness and wickedness, and that the great men 
of totory, the heroes of the revolution, are often not above human 
'faiUngs^ But the misery could not overwhelm the confidence in tte 
p(^ibitity of human regeneration, and the enthusuism to work 
for tirat noble humanist ideal. ' t 

Michelet gave a larger, almost a metaphydcal, connotation to 
Humanian, therdy raising it far above the level of the subjecti- 
vist individualism — the comirx>n feature of the humanist and 
romanticist view erf life. He conceived humanity not as a conglo- 
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meration of individual human beings, not as a "concrete univer- 
sal", but as an abstraction from empirical facts, aivi held that 
humanity was greater than the great men of history.^® This roman- 
ticist conception enabled Michelet not to be depressed by the fail- 
ings of the heroes of history. He used the term "tout le monde" to 
express the abstract conception of hiunanity, which appears in his 
writings as a person; but he did not idealise the abstraction. It was 
a democratic concept.^^ The conception of humanity personified 
in abstraction is the maker of history. 

With Michelet, not only does history to be a composite biogra- 
phy of heroes and great men, the traction of the Great Revolu- 
tion becomes the inspiration of the socialist movement. But he was 
not a socialist, no more than Hugo. He took a much broader view 
of revolution: It was to free society as a whole from slavery and 
tyraimy of any kind. The united French nation must be based upon 
a free proletariat and a free peasantry. But it will be democratic 
by embracing all as equals in common freedom. "Are not shop- 
k^pers, merchants, dvil servants, rich people, all of them the 
slaves of a relentless social system, the tyranny of which has to 
be broken down as a preliminary condition to that recortdliation 
of all classes on which the future of the country ultimately 
depends."^ Michelet was evidently attacking the time-honoured 
spiritual slavery which had recaptured the upper classes in the 
post-revolutionary period, and also the tyranny of the intellectu- 
als who tried to bolster up the reaction by preadui^ a philosophy 
of revivalism and producing a literature which glorified irration- 
alism and placed heart above head. By attacking spiritual slavery 
and tyranny of the debauched and prostituted intellectualism, 
Michelet held up the banner of the philosophical revolution which 
had been brou^t about by the Enlightenment.^^ 

Michelet and Lamennais before him represented the resurgence 
of revolutionary passions; Hugo also, thou^ not alwa3/5 con- 
sdoudy. Thm having captured the intellectual leader^p of 
France, the short interlude of spiritual reactiort, served very effec- 
tively by the so-called romantic literature, was over. One adueye- 
ment, however, was made during the interiucte: the romantic 
literature celebrated the emergence of the individual as a histor- 
ical force — the individual conscious of hknsdf and his impCHtance. 
Therefore, the romantic literature, not only ctf Lamartine and Hi^, 
but also even of Chateaubriand, airidied the culture of flie eight- 
eenth century instead of being its antithesis. 
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NOTES 

I. “Just as in France in the eighteenth century, so in Germany in the 

nineteenth century, revolutionary philosophic conceptions introduced 
a breaking up of existing political conditions. But how different the 
two appear! The French were engaged in open fight with all rec- 
ognis^ science, with (against) the Churclv frequently also with 
(against) the State, their writings were published beyond the fron- 
tiers in Holland or in England, and they themselves were frequently 
imprisoned in the Bastille. The Germans, on the contrary, were pro- 
fesors, appointed instructors of youth by the State, their writings rec- 
ognised text books and their definite system of universal progress, 
the Hegelian, raised, as it were, to the rank of a royal Prussian phi- 
losophy of government." Fredericic Engels, — The Roots of 

Socialist PMlospky. 

1 G. Lowes Diddn^n, Revolution and Reaction in Modem France. Lamen- 
nais cannot be legitimately included in the list. 

3. Bertrand Russell, History of Vfestem Philosophy. 

4. Encydopedta Britannica, 13th Edition. 

5. Considerations $ur les Evenements de la Revolution Frmcdse, 

6. JP. Mayer, Political Thought in France From Sieyes to Sorel. 

7. Essais Sur le Principe Generateur de Constitutions Politiques. 

8. De Maister, Du Pape. 

9. Flint, History of the Philosophy of History. 

/lO. Ibid. 

II. Progress et Revohitbn. 

12. Lamennais, Paroles d'un Crloyant. 

13. Liore du People. 

14. Jacques Barzon, Romanticism and the Modem Ego. 

15. IWd. 

16. Victor Giraud, Le Ckristknisme de Chateaubriand. 

17. L' Histoire des Girondins. 

18. Other outstanding pdlitical thinkers of the time shared the view. 
Pierre Laroux, for instance, declared : "Humanity is an ideal being, 
composed of a multitude of real beings, who are themselves human- 
ity in the germ, humanity in the seminalcondition." 

19. "He is speaking ostensibly of tout le monde, that is to say, of every- 
one m geneml, and no cme in particular--4mt k is plain ffom his words 
that he has In his mind the mass of men as opposed to a minority 
of genius or culture." Lowes Dickinson, Revdutwn and Retadum in 
Modem Ffonqe. 

20. Jules Michelet, Le People. - 
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21. ’’The skeptical and atheistical views which had been current in the 
eighteenth century were^ of course, widely held during the period 
of the empire, but they were not allowed expression and only found 
vent aftei* the Restoration, when clerical and political reactionaries 
stirred up slumbering revolutionary passions." Flint, History of the 
Philosophy of History. 



Chapter XTET 


HISTORY OF ROMANTICISM 


As an instrument of reaction, romanticism played a much bigger 
role and exercised a more far-reaching influence in the history of 
modsm Germany. There it assumed a philosophical character and 
determined political theories as well as practice. Before proceed- 
ing to exanune the significance of romanticism in Germany, it is 
necessary to define Ae term. 

Romanticism has been defined in a variety of ways. The con- 
fusion and error about its place in the history of thought and also 
in life results from the vagueness about its meaning. Originally, 
it was a tendency in art; but the ttreory of art indicates an attitude 
to life, and life is a part of nature. Therefore, from tire very begin- 
rring, romanticism was a way of life and as such had a philosoph- 
ical significance, even if that was not clearly formulated and stated 
until a later period. There cannot be a culture witirout a philos- 
ophy. The men of the Renaissance, particularly those who repre- 
sarted its artistic and literary asp^, were the first to tate a 
romantic view of life. Historically, romanticism is a form of the 
revolt of man against the tyraruiy of the super-natural. Philosoph- 
ically and culturally, romanticism is identical with humanism. It 
is the faith in the sovereignty of man and in his unlimited crea- 
tiveness. The cardinal principle of romanticism is that man makes 
history— he is the maker of 1^ own destiny. Therefore, if fire eigjht- 
eenth cartury was the Age of Reason, it was also the Age of 
Romanticism. The rationalism of the dgihteenth century placed 
man in tire centre of the Universe, without denyirg that ultimatdly 
he is bouird by the laws of nature; but it nraintairred, on tire autitor- 
ity ctf scientific knowledge, that potentially man was capable of 
acquiiiig the rnasteiy of rrature pixgressivdy. Ihat is also tire sober 
l^lrilosojtitical statement of tire romantic view of life. It proclaims 
tire soverdgnty of hrrman creativerress, but at the same time is not 
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blind to the actual limitations of man' s power, the limitations being 
natural, since man is only a part of nature. This view of roman- 
ticism was expressed by Goethe in the classical sentence: "InJLer 
Beschraenhing zdgt sich erst der Master." A belaboured English 
rendering will be: "Ibe master man reveals himself under limi- 
tations." 

Development of science is so far the greatest romance of human 
history. It began as the romantic adventure of man for conquer- 
ing nature by penetrating her secrets. At the same time, scientific 
knowledge is rational; science, therefore, is the synthesis of ration- 
alism and romanticism. It broke away from classical rationalism, 
which by implication deiued the sovereignty of the creativeness 
of marr. Romanticism repudiates metaphysical geireralisations and 
insists upon concrete realities, man being one of them; » does 
science. Romanticism was not a revolt against reason, but against 
the neo-dassicism of the seventeenth century, which put a sec- 
ular teleology out of rationalism. Religion being the earliest expres- 
sipon of human rationality. It put instinctive belief in order, and 
remained inherent in dassical ratiorralism even of Descartes and 
Spinoza, which started from the theological concept of a law- 
governed Universe. The sdentific naturalism of tte eighteenfir cen^ 
tury, notwithstanding the fact that it was anchored in the reason 
of man, was also a revolt ag8unst the essentially teleological clas- 
sic rationalism. Not only de la Mettrie suggested, 'let us follow 
the direction of experience and not trouble our head about the vain 
history of philosophers," but also the arch-rationalist Voltaire 
exdaimed: 'Oh Plato; so much admired! You have only narrated 
fables." The revolt against the eighteenth century, therefore, was 
fighting a bogey. Sheer rationalian, spinnii^ a cobweb of morbid 
fantasy, mysticism, religious revivalism and sloppy sentimental- 
ity, is not romanticism. Revolution is a romantic adventure. The 
post-revolutionary romanticism was a passionate cry for the ledx)- 
ration of the andent regin^. At best it weis a feeble echo of neo- 
dassidsm. 

Etymologically, derived from the word romance, rcnnantidan 
is the glorification of what is conventionally believed to be unteaL 
Hegd identified the real with the latioiul; therefore, dnce hs time, 
romanticism has ccane to be intspreted as irraticstalism and anti- 
realism. If any established order is granted the sanction dt taticxi- 
ality, on the grouird that the real (exi^ix^ is the rational, then ti)E 
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romantic view of life is certainly unrealistic and irrational. There- 
fore, the German romanticist Karl Maria von Weber protested: "Life 
is thus, but thus I will not have it. Standing on the intolerable real- 
ity, I recreate." The realities of any given situation place restric- 
tions on man's creativity; but at the same time, man is capable of 
overcoming those resrictions and create new realities. That is the 
essence of the romantic view of life. 

Romanticism, however, has an older history. Ever since the 
Renaissance, it was the lever of European culture. Even the clas- 
sically rationalist age of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, 
believed in human perfectibility, while taking a sceptical attitude 
towards all other beliefs. And ^lief in human pefectability with- 
out any divine grace is an important feature of the romantic view 
of life. Pascal's mysticism also did not belittle the decisive impor- 
tance of man's consciousness, of his significance in the cosmic 
scheme. "What is man? A nothing with respect to the infinite, a 
whole with respect to nothingness,, a midpoint between all things 
and none." This sounds mj^stic. But then follows: "Our whole dig- 
nity consists in thinking. Thinking makes man. Man is but a reed, 
the weakest in nature; but he is a thinking reed. The Universe need 
not take arms to crush him; a whiff of air, a drop of water suffices 
to destroy him. But even though the Universe destroys him, man 
is still nobler than that which kills him, for he knows that he is 
being called."^ 

Pascal, as a great mathematician could not really be a prophet 
of irrationalism, as he has been depicted by some historians of cul- 
ture as fer back as 1690. Echoing Pasci, Perrault wrote: "The 
human racs must be considered as an eternal man so that flie life 
of humanity has had, like the life of 'a man, its infency and youth; 
is at present in its maturity and will know no decline."^ 

Fontimelle also had an unshakable faith in the future of man- 
kind. "This man, who has lived fiom the beginning of the world 
to tite {Hesent time, will have no old age; he will be alwa^ as cap- 
able as ever of doing the things for which he was fitted in }muth, 
aiul he will be more and more able to accomplish those which are 
appropriate to Ms manhood; in other words and to drop allegory, 
man will never degenerate.” 

Abbe de St Pieire was a still more enthusuistie bdiever in human 
perfectiMlity and historical {arogress. "His ardent faitii in tiiem led 
him to devise a multitude of schemes for individual arei social 
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improvement, which seemed to most of his contemporaries mere 
dreams, but which were rarely altogether dreams, and which, even 
when dreams, were of the kind that precede and cause awaken- 
ing. He was a precursor of Turgot and Condorcet."^ 

Rousseau's romanticism obviously was not of that tradition. 
Therefore, after the revolution, it could ally itself with reaction. 
That false romanticism did not succeed in France, but it was ram- 
pant in Germany and partially in Britain. The older movement was 
for a revival of flie original romanticism of the Renaissance art and 
literature. And inasmuch as the Renaissance itself was a revival 
of ancient culture and learning, its tradition was classicist as well 
as romanticist. The romantic revival of the seventeenth century 
greatly influenced aesthetic theories and literature. It rose not 
expressly as a revolt against rationalism, because it was partially 
a neo-dassicist movement. It resulted from the "QuereUe des Anci- 
ensetdes Modemes " described by the historians of culture as "the 
Thirty Years War of Literary Controversy", which concluded in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. CMginally, it was a theory 
of aesthetics develop^ in Italy during the seventeenth century 
in opposition to the neo-classicism of the French culture of the age 
of liuis XIV. From that original character, romantic revival came 
to be known conventionally as a revolt against reason. Of course, 
as a theory of aesthetics, it attached greater importance to personal 
experience, emotion and spontaneity. It-yi^ believed to be a cult 
of irrationalism because of its assodatipn . with an intellectual 
atmosphere hostile to the Cartesian philosophy. 

But reason was not altogether ruled out by the founders ofihe 
romantic theory of aesthetics. Gravina was a Cartesian- He wel- 
comed Descartes' antagonism to scholastic dogmatism and his all- 
doubting metaph)^cs as spiritual liberation. He found in it no hos- 
tility to poetry. Even Vico rejected only the materialist implica- 
tions of the Cartesian philosophy. But "none would have been more 
ready to recognise the' enormous value of the Cartesian method 
in providing that intellectual freedom,* wWch made his own work 
possible. Vico, the spiritual heir of Bruno and Campaneila,. would 
have found hiiftself poweriess to overthrow the tyranny med- 
iaeval scholasticism without an alliance with I>^cartes; he tk> less 
than Gravina must have welcomed the aid ctf the Great Frendt 
thinter in cbnibatii^ the Aristotelian traditioiL"^ 

The spirit of the Renaissance having crossed the Alps, in tite sev- 
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enteenth century Italy slipped into the backwaters of European 
culture. There was a niarked demoralisation of art and devital- 
isation of literature. The Counter-Reformation had triumphed; the 
Vatican had regained its deadly grip on the spiritual life of Italy. 
The home of the Renaissance b^me the scene of the mart3Tdom 
of Bnmo and Galileo. "The spirit of the Renaissance literature had 
evaporated; formulas alone remained; and the champions of these 
formulas devoted themselves, with a zeal which often outstripped 
discretion, to keep them alive by breathing an artificial life into 
them; they decked them out widi a fantastic, often grotesque extra- 
vagaiKe, or handled them with an ingenuity which appealed rather 
to the capricious fancy than to sober commonsense.”® 

The aesthetic decadence reached its climax in the so-called Meir- 
inismo, the craze for the poetry of Marini who, with a consider- 
able wealth of fantasy, glorified the moral laxity, unbounded 
individualism, callous selfishness, lack of sense of responsibility, 
aristocratic snobbishness and other vices which had b^n unwar- 
rantedly attributed to the men of the Renaissance, particularly of 
the latter period. That deplorable degeneration of literary taste 
brought upon Italy the ridicule of Europe, especially of France 
where the spirit of the Renaissance had found a magnificient 
expression in the most brilliant chapter of the history of modem 
European literature. Pere Bouhouris unkind remark that Italy was 
the home of bad taste started the long literary controversy out of 
which the neo-romantic theory of aesthetics developed in Italy. 

Like all other aspects of the intellectual and cultural life of Francs 
in the seventeenth century, literary criticism was also influenced 
by the Cartesian philosophy. "This great thinker (Descartes) who 
never wrote a line on aesthetics, was virtually the creator of Fran- 
ce's aesthetic canon."^ Descartes' famous dictum that the highest 
beauty was the highest truth did certainly become the criterion 
of French Uteraiy criticism in the seventeenth and the early eight- 
eenth century. Judged by that criterion, the Marinist cult of beauty 
for the sake of beauty was repugnant to good taste. From the point 
of view of the history of the arts, the Cartesian dictum was of far- 
reaching significance. By linking up aesthetics with ethics, it made 
the former also a part of philosophy. In other words, the contro- 
versy was essentially phQosophicaL Italian itto-romantidsm, being 
a protest against the Cartesian influence on ethics, was philosoph- 
ically reactionary. It did not offer an improvement upon Carte- 
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sianism, as was subsequently done by the genuine romanticists 
who in the eighteenth century France broke away from Descartes' 
quasi scholastic rationalism, and enriched r\atur^sm with the sci- 
entific aspect of his philosophy. As inheritors of the spirit of the 
revolt of man, they heralded the Great Revolution. 

Humiliated by French criticism, the more sensitive amongst the 
Italian men of letters repudiated Marimsmo. Some of them wrote 
poems celebrating virtuous love; others fed the flames with their 
amorous poetry; still others gave up singing in praise of love and 
took to writing poetry to sing the glory of Jesus. "The results of 
the famous controversy were not only merely a spirit of refuta- 
tion of Bouhour's calumnies, but, what was more important, a 
serious effort to remedy the shortcomings which a comparison with 
French achievements had made apparent."^ All the Italian men of 
letters, stung to the quick by Bouhour's criticism, founded in 1690 
the Academia degli Arcadia, or simply, the Arcadia, with the object 
of renewing "the sweet studies and innocent customs which the 
andent Arcadians cultivated". The Arcadia was the background 
of the romantic revival begun with the iheoiy of aesthetics for- 
mulated in Muratori's Ddla Perfetta Poesia Italiava and Gravina's 
Region PoUtica. 

Vico, however, was the real father of the Italian neo-romantidsm; 
because he held that reason had no place in poetry, which was 
entirely a product of imagination. In Muratori's theory of aesthe- 
tics, fentasia was a handmaiden of the intellect; and Gravina was 
a Cartesian. The aesthetic theory of all the Italian contemporaries 
of Vico was 'based on faulty conceptions of the mechzmism of 
mind".® Religious bias, mediaeval mentality and hostility to mater- 
ialism rendered the very idea of mechanism repugnant to Vico.® 
Reason could not be altogether exduded from philosophy in the 
land of Bnmo, Campanella, Galileo, not to mention Madiiavelli 
and the men of the Renaissance, who were great artists as well 
as sdentists. Vico himself was the founder of a new science, which 
revealed history as an evolutionary (rational) process. Neverthe- 
less, in aesthetics, a brand^ofJminsrLactivity, he conceded sup- 
remacy to imagination. "The imagination is; in Vico's thought, an 
active, creative force; it is not merely the provido: of the mater- 
ials, the sumptuous images, with which, as in the Muratorian 
system, geiuus works; it is genius itself. Vico's definition of the 
fimction of tlw imagination as a collective force in the early stage 
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of human evolution, might well have formed the groundwork for 
a whole sj^tem of aesthetic thinking."^^ To hold that intellect and 
imagination are mutually exclusive is erroneous. In primitive 
human beings, they are not differentiated; and an element of 
thought is always inherent in imagination, particularly creative 
imagination. It was a dogmatic assertion that prinrutive man-lived 
only in imagination. 

However, the philosophical tendency of the new Italian theory 
of aesthetics was on the whole anti-Caurtesian, whereas in France 
it was decidedly under Descartes' influence. On account of that 
philosophical difference, the former placed intellect more and more 
under a discount, and came to be known as romanticism, which 
meant disregard for realities — a cult of irrationalism. 

The controversy was finally composed by Abbe Jean-Baptiste 
du Bos, through whom France made the greatest contribution to 
the aesthetic thought of Europe in the early eighteenth century. 
Du Bos accepted the Italian view to a considerable extent, but he 
could hardly be called a romanticist. "It was one of his conspic- 
uous merits that he pleaded earnestly for the rights of genius 
against the tyranny of reason; at the same time, he was not easily 
swayed by enthusiasm."^^ Philosophically, he was a Cartesian, and 
there is evidence that he never completely abandoned that posi- 
tiotL Moreover, he came also under Bayle's influence and also of 
Locke, which made him sceptical about over-enthusiasm. His great 
merit was to reconcile the admiration for the classics with the new 
cult of emotionalism. He held that a harmonious blending of the 
two could be the most reliable inspiration for the creation of great 
aesthetic values. He was eui admirer of Perault and the founder 
of the cult of sensibilite wWch became so very fashionable in the 
Age of Reason.'^ Rousseau appealed to that fashion and passed 
it on to the romanticists of the nineteenth century. That was the 
nearest pre-revolutionary France ever came to irrationalism. Rous- 
seau has gone down in history as the founder of romanticism. But 
the prophet of sentimental romanticism was not honoured at home 
for any length of time. He vrielded a much greater influence in 
Qamany, amd pjartially in England also. Sentimental romanticism 
in the latter country, however, remained confined to literature, 
which also soon recovered the balance. In Germany, it inspired 
a diauvinistic culturual movement and an a^jessive political phi- 
losophy bouTKi to do incalculable harm. 
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After the Thirty Years War, Germany lay prostrate, spiritually 
exhausted. Until the foimdation of the Idn^om of Prussia; it was 
a period of the worst kind of feudal anarchy, which was termi- 
nated by the rise of military monarchy to replace the theolo^cal 
kingship of the Middle-Ages. Political development in that direc- 
tion had begun in France under Richelieu after the religious wars. 
In Germany, the Hohenzollems of Brandenburg followed smt; but 
the kingdom of Prussia was not firmly established until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The sodo-historical significance of 
that devdopment was the triumph of the spirit of the Renaissance 
over that of Reformation; it was secularisation of politics. The 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation having cancelled each 
other, the Renaissance survived the vicissitudes of two centuries 
of religious wars, social dissolution and political chaos. 

Nevertheless, during that intervening period of militant ortho- 
doxy, rampant bigotry and flagrant intolerance, except in France 
and far-away England, the aesthetic and cultural traction of the 
Renaissance had degenerated into empty formality. In Germany, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, intellectual life 
had sunk to the lowest level. Whatever literature was produced 
in that depressing atnwsphere, as well as aesthetic taste in gen- 
eral, was cinder the influenqp of the post-Renaissance decadent cul- 
ture of Italy, which "like a kind of blight spread over Europe and 
eclipsed the rich achievement of the earlier period when the light 
of anticjuity had still dazzled Western eyes."^^ The German manif- 
estation of the blight of Marinismo was characteristically called 
"Schwulist" — ^bombast and buffoonery. 

A characteristic feature of the history of German literature was" 
recurring periods of depression unknown in the annals of other 
European countries. Political vicissitudes were not the sole cause - 
of that nnisfortune; indeed, they had little to do with it In other 
countries, arts and intellectual culture flourished in the midst of 
social disintegration and political chaos. The most outstanding 
instance of this apparently paradoxical experience of history was 
the Renaissance in Italy The cause of this peculiarity is to be 
found in the nationalist preoccupation of German literature. The 
Germans were not able to adapt themselves to the various waves 
of literary and cultural influence which, emanating first from Italy 
and tlwn from France, swept Europe for three hurxired years — 
from the sixteenth to the eighteentti century. German literature 
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and culture all along struggled against outside influence, partic- 
ularly the so<alled Lafinism. 

Throughout the Middle-Ages, mysticism was the most outstand- 
ing feature of German religious thoughts. Forerunners of the 
Reformation, like Reuchlin, were inspired by that mystic indiv- 
idualist culture. The struggle against clerical orthodoxy for Lib- 
eralism in thought and scholarship, conducted by Reuchlin, and 
after him, Erasmus, cleared the way for a healthy German liter- 
ature. In the period of the Reformation, both Melancht^ion and von 
Hutten sympathised with Latin Humanism. In that period, satir- 
ical drama was the only form of literature which emancipated itsdf 
from the trammels of religious controversy. Thomas Mumer 
(1475-1537), with his satirical dramas, led the assault upon Luth- 
eran bigotry. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, Johannes 
Fischart's ^belaisian satires introduced Humanism in German 
literature. The country was flooded with translations of the Renais- 
sance Humanists. It was the time of Hairs Sachs. Though an 
admirer of the "Wuerttembergische NadiHgdll ", Sachs left a vast liter- 
ary legacy embracing every form of popular litCTature, which was 
a substantial contribution to the history of German culture. But 
as representative of the traditional spirit of German culture, Luth- 
eran bigotry triumphed. The influence of Renaissance Humanism 
was shortlived in ^rmany. The conflict between nationalist Pro- 
testantism and the ambition of the Pope precipitated the Thirty 
YearsWar, which plrmged Germany into a prolonged state of .polit- 
ical chaos, social disintegration, intellectual apathy and cultural 
reaction. Lutherarusm degenerated into a pai^ysing orthodoxy. 
A pedantic scholasticism held the German mind in fetters. Liter- 
ature was slighted by a pseudo-classidsm. 

The stagnation was borken by a revival of m 5 reticism in poetry. 
It imitated the romanticism of Ihe late Renaissance, and preached 
patriotisTi through folk songs. The leader of the mystic romantic 
school of literature, Opitz (1597-1639) ushered in the era of German 
Marinismo. His book on poetry became the theoretical text bcMsk 
of the German romantic literature for a hurtdred years. During that 
period, German poetry and drama d^enerated into Sckwulst 
(bombas). 

Friedrich von Logau (the first Silesian schcxsl) was the first to 
rebel against the ^Ilowness and vulgarity of pseudo-romanti- 
cian. His epigrams exposed the vices Of the time arid held up to 
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ridicule the vain bloodshed of the Thirty Years' War waged in the 
interest of Qiristianity. The standard of revolt was carried for- 
ward by Grimmelshausen. Der Abemuerlidte Simplizissimus was the 
best novel of that period. It was uncompromisingly realistic in 
depidting the results of the Thirty Years' War. On the other hand, 
German Marinismo touched the lowest depth in the second Sile- 
sian school of Lohenstein and Hoffmann Walden. 

Pending the slow process of sodal recovery from the consequeiv- 
ces of the Thirty Years' War, intellectual life recuperated imder 
the rationalist irdiuence of Samuel Puffendorf, Christian Wolff and 
Leibni2. 

The cultural and literary revival of Germany began with Brockes 
at the dose of the seventeenth cengtury. He could be called the 
pioneer of German romantidsm. Having begun his literary career 
as a Marinist, he was the first to be repelled by the bad taste of 
Schwulst and come under the influence of Milton and early Eng- 
lish romanticists. A reverential attitude towards nature and reli- 
gious interpretation of natural phenomena were the characteristic 
features of his p)oetty. His main work Irdiscches Vergnuegen in Gott 
introduced natural religion in Germany. In contrast to the reli- 
gious bigotry, puritanical pose and moral cant of the Reformation, 
Brockes' poetry breathed the pagan and humanist spirit of the 
Rerudssance. Belief in God could be recondled with happiness on 
this earth. Piety did not predude pleasure. The literary revival init- 
iated by Brod^, rrow almost oompletdy forgotten, attained matur- 
ity in Klopstock and Kleist. But in the intervening period, there 
was a development in the contrary direction- 

The shaft of Bouhour's critidsm was also directed against 
Schvndst. With his notorious arrogiance, he questioned: "Can a 
German possess spirit"? (The French word "esprit" has a much 
broader cormotation). Stung to the quick, by the French criticism, 
a group of (jerman writers founded the Deutscktubende Poetisdie 
Gesdbchaft at Leipzig with the object of combatting the vulgarity 
of the Schwtilst, and reviving the classical spirit in German liter- 
ature. Gottsched was the leader of the group. At that time, Boi- 
leiu was the mentor of literary taste in the whole of Eur<^. So, 
the new literary movement came uikIk' the influerKe of French 
d^adan. While Leibniz and Thomadus advocated improv^neirt 
of the German language arud the creation of a typically German 
literature (although Leibniz himself wrote mostly in Latin and 
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French), Gottsched and his group tried to imitiate the French style 
and subordinated themselves to the criterion of French criticism. 
Plagiarising Boileau, he laid dovm rules to guide the writing of 
poetry and particularly drama. He was rather a pedagogue dian 
a poet and fell into the errors of formalism and artificiality. Nev- 
ertheless, he was the harbinger of German classicism, and as such 
prepared the ground for Lessing, although the latter severely 
castigated his attempt to put poetry in the straight-jacket. Nev- 
ertheless, Gottsched did succeed in driving bombast and buffoon- 
ery from the German stage, that itself was an achievanent. Without 
the now almost forgotten Gottsched, there might not have been 
a Lessing. 

The Italian influence reasserted itself on German literature 
through the Zurich school of Bodmer and Breitinger. But, in the 
meanwhile, the aesthetic theory and literary taste in Italy had sur- 
vived the post-Renaissance decadence. The neo-romantic period 
of the Italian literature had been ushered in by Muratori and 
Gravina. Bodmer and Breitinger were influenced by the new 
movement; they were also attracted by Milton and were not ignor- 
ant of Shakespeare. But the Italian influence was predominating. 
They pleaded for the freedom of imagination in poetry and 
oppos^ what they called the pseudo-classidsm of the Leipzig 
sAool. They held that not reason but imagination was the instru- 
ment of artistic creation, and insisted that no restriction should 
be imposed upon it by prescribed rules of form and style. The main 
issue of the controversy was the legitimacy of the miraculous in 
poetry; and the Zurich school won the battle. "The victory of the 
Swiss meant the liberardon of poetry from its long thraldom to 
the reason; the poet was ftee to soar."'® 

The literary controversy had a philosophical implication. It was 
the conflict between secularism and the lingering religious bias. 
The French classical literature of the age of Corneille and Racine 
heralded the Enlightenment. A German literary revival on tiiat 
model, as Gottsched recommerxied, had the same historical sig- 
nificance; it marked the beginning of fire Aufklarung. Italiah neo- 
rcmanfidsm was anti-Cartesian arid as such was devoutly Catholic. 
It was a reaction against the pagan spirit of the Renaissarrce. It is 
true that the Zurich school of literary romanticism was influenced 
also by the poet of the English revolution. But they were attracted 
rather 1^ the Puritanian of Milton titan by the.revolutionary appeal 
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of the Paradise Lost. Therefore, with all their Lutheran piety, Bodmer 
and Breitinger could not produce an 5 rthing even faintly resem- 
bling a religious epic with a powerful revolutionary appeal. That 
was to be done by Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1804), who 
originally belonged to the Zurich school, but was repelled by its 
narrow pedantry and circumscribed vision. The Messiah was the 
first masterpiece of German romantic literature. As a true rorrmn- 
tidst of the Renaissance tradition, Klopstock, while nearing his six- 
tieth year, hailed the Great Revolution and cedled upon his 
countrymen to follow the example of their French brothers. BQop- 
stock's nationalism found its noblest expression in his regret that 
Germany was not the first to raise the banner of freedom. 

Under Lessing's leadership, German literary revival moved def- 
initely towards classidsm. Althougih he brushed aside the pedan- 
try of Gottsched, as well as rejected the religious orthodoxy of the 
Zurich school, Lessing had more in common with the former who, 
with all his shortcomings, was the pioneer of German dassidsm. 
Lessing fylly shared Gottsched's admiration for the French liter- 
ature which heralded the Enlightenment. Maintaining that German 
literature could not simply be an imitation of the French, Lessing 
nevertheless was very S5mpathetically inclined towards the eight- 
eenth century French philosophy and freely admitted that he had 
learned more from Diderot than from anybody else. At home, he 
was the severest critic of the half-hearted, cowardly, false prophets 
of the Aufkleirung, who actually hindered spiritual emancipation 
by confusing philosophy with theology, by preaching a "rational 
Qiristianity" as against the old Lutheran orthodoxy. I^ssing char- 
acterised them as neither Christian iwr ratioiul. While Lessing was 
the founder of (German classicism, his contemporary, Hamann, the 
"Magi of the North”, preached romanticism which grew out of the 
native soil, so to say. 

Curioudy enougjh, ove of the greatest Germans and keorest intel- 
lects of all times, lived during the period of spiritual coma which 
preceded the revival of German litaature andoutburd of German 
philosophy. Bom two years before the conclusion of the ruinous 
Thirty Years War (1618-1648), Leibniz died ttiirteen years before the 
birth of Lessing (1729-1781). But he was rather a European than 
a German, of the tradition of Roman universalism, as much at 
home in Paris as at the court of Hannover. It was not until the 
e^iteenth century that national consdoumess was fostered to put 
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an end to cultural cosmopolitanism and Qhristian urdversalism of 
the Middle-Ages. Spiritually living in the idealised mediaeval 
atmosphere, Leibniz was indifferent or oblivious of the actual con- 
dition of Germany. Nevertheless, his philosophy was one of the 
major factors which provided the spiritual impetus to German 
revival. 

The conflict of classicism and romanticism in the German Aufk- 
lamng literature and the degeneration of the latter into chauvi- 
nistic nationalism, even aifter die two apparently antagonistic views 
of life had fotmd a grand synthesis in Goethe, took place on the 
background of the philosophical conseaquences of the Reforma- 
tion- The protracted quarrel over Christian dogmas kept the intel- 
lectual life of Germany more or less isolated from the main current 
of European thought which originated in the Renaissance. Con- 
sequenfiy, scholasticism had a longer lease of life. The deplorable 
condition of Germany in the seventeenth century was brought 
about "by the intellectual exhaustion of the country after the great 
struggles of the Reformation, by its political agitation and its moral 
degeneration. While all other nations profited by the fresh breath 
of nascent intellectual liberty, it appeared as though Germany had 
fallen a Adctim in the struggle to obtain it. Nowhere did ossified 
dogmatism seem narrower than among the German Protestants, 
and the natural sciences especially had a difficult position. While 
skepticism, sensationalism and materialism gatined groimd in 
France and England, Germany remained the ancestral home of 
pedantic scholasticism, as it were. The restlessly fermenting ele- 
ment, which in France became increasingly active, was not entirely 
wanting in Germany. But it was divert^ by the predominarKe 
of religious views into various curiously involved, and at the same 
time subterranean paths, and the confessional schism dissipated 
the best forces of the nation in interminable struggles ending in 
no lasting result In the Universities, an increasin^y rude gene- 
ration took possesion of the chairs and the benches."^^ 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, Germany p'o- 
vided the leadership of the opposition to the new philosophy 
preached by Descartes, Bacon, Hobbes;^pmoza and Locke. Leib- 
niz made a valiant effort to save the lost cause of theology, and 
he succeeded to such an extent that his philosophy, simplified by 
Wolff into "rational p^chology", wielded a considerable influence 
in Germany up to the first half of the eighteenth century. German 
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romantidosm grew in that reactionary philosophical atmosphere. 
The authority of Leibniz kept the Cartesian philosophy out of Ger- 
many until the end of the seventeenth century. Ultiirately, when 
the new philosophy did break into the last stronghold of reaction, 
it came as the mystic pantheism of Spinoza to inspire German 
romantidsm. 

At the dawn of the modem times, rationalism thus occupied 
a very minor place in the spiritual evolution of Germany. Leibniz 
was indeed a rationalist, though of the scholastic tradition; and 
he used scholastic rationalism to combat the secularisation of 
reason. Previously, even rationalist theology had been discarded. 
The Reformation was a throwback to the fundamentalist faith, 
which had no use for rationalist theology. Melanchthon's attempt 
to resurrect Aristotle resulted in an intolerance unsurpassed even 
the dark Middle-Ages. Therefore, German romantidsm was so very 
unbalanced, and ultimately turned out to be more reactionary than 
in post-revolutionary France. As a matter of fact, the reckless 
romantidsm preached by Rousseau found a most congenial 
atmosphere in Germany; the mystic corrcept of General Will 
became the foundation of the German doctrine of the all-powerful 
State. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, Germany came out of 
her intellectual isolation under the leaderdiip of the I^ssian King 
Frederick the Great (1712-86). He invited to his Court emirrent sd- 
entists and men of lett»s from other countries, particularly, France. 
Not only did Voltaire live three years in SaMsouci, the famous 
French mathematician Maupertuis was invited to accept the Pres- 
identship of the Prussian Academy founded by Frederick' s grand- 
father. It was renamed Academie des Sciences et Letters. Its sdentifrc 
section was placed in charge, at first of the Swiss mathematician 
Euler and thereafter of Lagrange. Thirteen out of the eighteen 
members of the Academy were foreigners, mcstly French. Even 
de la Mettrie, evicted from France md HoUaiKi, was welcome in 
the Prussian Court. French became the Court lat^guage. "The intel- 
lectual atmosphere was so Frendi" as made Voltaire feed that he 
was still in France. In 1752, Winckelmann said (hat he had found 
Sparta and Athens at Potsdam. Voltaire wrote: "In fl»e nwnui^ 
he is a great king; after dinner, a talented autihoi^ and always a 
humanist philosopha*." Frederick himself described the atmos- 
phere of his Court as "tiie feast of rrason and the flow of soul." 
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Enthusiasm, and perhaps also the ambition to be the "Ren Soldi" 
of Germany undoubtedly carried Rrederick too far. "Yet, his neglect 
of the intellectual springtime of his country, however regrettable 
for himself, may be regarded on the balance eis a blessing. It was 
far better for the German mind to develop on its own lines than 
to be cramped by the patronage of the Crown."^^ In his little treat- 
ise on German literature published in 1780, Frederick described 
Germany as he found her in his youth- "The root of the trouble 
is in the language, a demi barbare, which it is impossible even for 
a genius to handle with effect. Let us be sincere and frankly con- 
fess that so far belles lettres have not prospered on our soil. Ger- 
feiany had produced philosophers, but not poets or historians. 
German culture had b^n thrown back by the Thirty Years War". 
What was to be done to improve the situation? The first task was 
to perfect the German language. The classics of all languages, 
ancient and modem, should be translated, so that writers aivi read- 
ers mi^t learn from the best models. France had shown the world 
what could be achieved. In the seventeenth century, her authors 
set the standard for the whole of the contment. Germany should 
learn from her. Philosophy should be taught in its historical evo- 
lution, from the Greeks to Locke. 

That was an ambitious, but realistic programme of spiritual revi- 
val of a country which had sunk to the lowest depdr of stagna- 
tioru If Frederic failed to appreciate the splendid outburst of 
German genius during his lifetime, the historical significance of 
his bold pioneering efforts could not be minimised. It was under 
the impact of the French Enlighterunent that the belated German 
Renaissance took place. And it stands to Frederick's credit that he 
anticipated the coming of the Golden Age. He wrote: "Let us have 
some Medids, and we shall have some geniuses. An Augustus will 
make a Virgil. We sliall have our classical authors; everyone will 
wish to read and profit by them. Those bright days of our liter- 
ature have not yet come. But they are drawing nigh. I armouiKe 
that they will aji^sear, though I am too old to witness them. I am 
like Moses, and I gaze from afar at the Promised Land." 

Th& Renaissance came to Germany through France;and Fred- 
acted as the usher. That fact, however, had an unfortunate 
effect It created an inferiority complex in the average German 
mind, which, thou^ overwhelmed for a time by the humanist 
cosntK^liian spirit of the Aufklarung, became the evil genius of 
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Geiman history. From Fichte, German romanticism came to be an 
irrational outburst of a morbid p^chology. But before it so degen-, 
erated, romanticism attained the fullest glory in Germany, and in 
that period of maturity it was neither a cult of irrationalism rior 
the antithesis of classicism. The historical coimotation of the 
German word Aufkkrung is thought illuminated by reason; obe- 
dience to tradition and authority was to be replac^ by individ- 
ual judgment, which could be formed only through free enquiry. 

■ "The romantic doctrine is in feet no less a daughter of the Renais- 
sance than the faith of Boileau (1636-1711) himself. The antagon- 
ism between classic and romantic thought has, indeed, a strangely 
unsubstantial basis, when it is examined closely. To understand 
not the antithesis of classicism and romanticism, but their synthe- 
sis, is the way progress lies."^* 

Romanticism so intapreted was represented by Herder and the 
Weimar poets, but Herder soon differed from the latter's form- 
idolatry. With Goethe and Schiller, romanticism was a literary 
trend; with Herder, it was a philosophy. Goethe also came around 
to the more comprehensivde view; but then he called himself a 
classicist, although he never abandoned the romantic conception 
of self-culture, which was the cardinal principle of his personal 
philosophy. While Herder raised romanticism to the level of a phi- 
losophy, Goethe was the most perfect personification of that view 
of life — a spiritually free man, who could transcend the limitations 
of his environment, creative in every respect — ^in literature, science 
and philosophy; the first "whole man" representing the totality of 
human genius since Leonardo. 

The roots of German romanticism as developed by Herder might 
he traced to Vico; but it had nothing to do with Roussseau. It orig- 
inated in Hamann's revolt against Kant, when the latter moved 
away from the ground of science to construct a system of trans- 
cendental metaphysics. He undertook the critique of pure reason 
not only under the iitiluence of Hume's scepticism, but also, as 
Cassirer has showrvwasdeeply impessed by Rous^au's revolt 
against reason.^^ So, the positive aspect of German romanticism 
wa& not a cult of irratiorralism. It was a development of sdentitic 
naturalism, which was enriched by a greater appreciation of the 
role of man in history. Subjectivism is not irec^sarily irrational; 
there is rvo such thing as purely objective knowledge. 

The proclamation of the sovereignty man, flat he is capable 
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of making his own destiny, ceased to be a dogma opposed to the 
old dogmas of relgion when a new insight into the historic and 
pre-historic past revealed that human history is not the process 
of the unfoldment of a divine purpose; that, on the contrary, it is 
the sum total of human endeavour from time immemorii. The 
new understanding of history provided a scientific foundation to 
the romantic view of life, which centers around the faith in man's 
creativeness. With the rise of the scientific philosophy of history, 
the humanist faith of romanticism became an empiridal propo- 
sition. Vico had blazed the trail; but it was Herder who made a 
philosophy of ronranticism. He viewed man as a part of nature, 
all the widely differing forms of human development being nat- 
ural processes. Kant interpreted human development as the grow- 
ing faculty of the rational free will opposed to the operation of 
nattue. In contrast to the Kantian super-natural anthropology. 
Herder defined history as 'a pure natural history of human^wers, 
actions and propensities modified by time and place".^*^ 

In such a view of human development, as part of the process 
of biological evolution, the distinction between instinct and intel- 
ligence disappears; the corollary is the abolition of the dichotomy 
of intuition and reason. Herder's romanticism thus was far from 
being a revolt against rason; on the contrary, it conceived nature, 
including man, as a natural process. Herder thought that instinct 
was associated with the lower level of biological evolution, and 
intelligence with the higher. In other words, instinct is the prim- 
itive form of intelligence, and intelligence is discriminating instinct. 

Deduced from an identical source — "the natural history of 
human powers, actions and propensities" — ethics and aestltetics 
became united in Herder's romanticism. He conceived art as the 
expression of the totality of human feelings and human life; log- 
ically,he attached greater value to the content of artistic creations 
than to their form, and emphasised the moral element in art. But 
Herder was rrot a moralist; he was a humairist. Reminiscent of the 
Cartesian dictum — ^"the highest truth is the highest beauty" — ^he 
held that there was a dose connection between the good and the 
b^utiful. Herder rose above the controversy between dassidsm 
and romanticism in literature by dedaring that the criterion to 
judge aesthetic values was hot form; it was not a mere matter of 
taste; but their human content. He merged the romantic theory 
of aesthetics into the humanisrt philosophy. 
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In the earlier part of his long career, as the pole star of Ger- 
man/s Augustan age, Goethe was more of a romanticist than 
Herder. In Goetz von Berlichingen, he idealised the picture of the 
robber-knights of the sixteenth century and ushered in the fateful 
Sturm und Drang period of German romanticism; fateful, because 
the glorification of the role of heroes in history encouraged the cult 
of Teutonism, which Goethe himself subsequently denounced as 
a barbarous extravagance. The Sorrcnvs of VJerther won for Goethe 
the reputation of being the greatest writer of contemporary Europe. 
Sentimentalism is the main theme; but the underlying gospel is 
that the world belongs to the strong. The Sturm und Drang con- 
cept of romanticism was reinforced. It reaches its climax in the ear- 
lier part of Faust, where eternal dissatisfaction is described as the 
essence of life. Having long been "disgusted witlr knowledge", the 
young Faust cries: "Let us appease burning passions in the depth 
of natural sensuality. Let us hurl ourselves into time's dynamic 
sweep." Yet, in an advanced age, Faust complains that he had raver 
lived, and bought from Mephistopheles the offer of a satiated life 
at the price of his soul. The heroic concept of life becomes "demon- 
iac" under the storm and stress of experience. At that stage, Goefiie 
himself recoils from the reckless romanticism of his youth; but the 
cult of life-worship, which is nothing but sublimated selfishness, 
became the essence of post-Aufklarung romanticism — ^fiie glori- 
fication of the lawless becoming of the hero and his demoniac 
greatness went into the making of the fantastic but fearful con- 
cept of the superman. The giant of the romantic age lived long 
enough to be repelled by the result of the extravagance of his own 
youthful enthusiasm and to pronounce the verdict: "The classical, 
I call healthy, and the romantic, the diseased." Goethe warned 
Germany particularly against the romanticism which revived the 
heroic lore of the Nibdungen Saga, condemning it as a return to 
the pre-Roman barbarism. 

In the second part of Faust, Goethe's view of life changes. It 
becomes the epitome of ttie history of the time, and also a mirror 
of the poet's own life, enriched by experience and a more realistic 
conception of man's place in history and his duties to society. It 
dejHcts a picture of the stru^e between romaiKe and realism, 
sentimentality and sober Judgir^nt, toifh and reason, onotional 
abandon and critical conscience, naivete and cynicism. 

In Faust, there is a whole fi^losophy of life deuced from rtye 
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experience and based upon a profound wisdom. It is not a closed 
system of h}^thetical propositions and final truths logically 
deduced from them; it is a system of thought, in the process of 
evolution,modified as well as enriched by expanding experience. 
It is a vivid picture of life actually lived, "such as no European 
poet had given to the world since the Renaissance".^^ Therefore, 
fflMsf has been described as the "divine comedy of eighteenth cen- 
tury Humanism". 

A philosophy of life depicted in the process of crystallisation, 
out of the unstable amalgam of experience, unstable because of 
the unpredictable elements of life, is expounded autobiographi- 
cally in Dichtung und Wahrhdt. Poetry, after all, is not all fantasy. 
Subjectivism short of selfishness does not blast the foundation of 
objective truth. To harmonise ethics with aesthetics is the essence 
of the romantic view of life. Goethe succeeded where most men 
of the Renaissance had failed. Therefroe, he can be called the per- 
fect embodiment of the spirit of the Renaissance — the archetype 
of the modem European. As such, he closed the idle controversy 
between romanticism and classicism by denying the supposed 
contradiction between the concepts of freedom and law. "Genius 
above aU is willing to obey the law; for, genius knows that art is 
not nature. And only law can give us freedom." 
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ROMANTIC EXTRAVAGANCE 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Rousseau's influ- 
ence spread to Germany, and romanticism became an ally of cul- 
tural and philosophical reaction. Revolting agamst the "mechanical 
spirit of science", it cultivated poetic mysticism in tune with the 
post-revolutionary reaction in France. As against the classical 
romantic ideal of individual freedom, it preached the cult of the 
"spiritual whole". At the same time, it exalted the notion of the 
particular heroic personality in opposition to the cosmopolitan, 
democratic, humanist individual. Logically, reason was subordi- 
nated to emotion, and the Volksgeist was placed above individual 
judgment. A distorted version of Darwinism came in handy to pro- 
vide a pseudo-scientific sanction for the cult of the superman. 
"Caught in an obscure welter of motives, thought turned readily 
in the direction of Darwinisriv— a philosophy which, distorted from 
the ideas of its author, was playing havoc with political and moral 
ideas in Western Europe as well as in Germany. Henceforth, the 
political thought of Germany is marked by a curious dualism — 
an abundance of remnants of romanticism and lofty idealism; and 
a realism which goes to the verge of cynicism and of utter indif- 
ference to all ideals and all mor^ty; but what you will see above 
all is an inclination to make an astoiushing combination of the two 
elements— in a word, to brutalise romance and to romanticise cyn- 
icism."^ 

The typically German romantidsm began to take shape in the 
banning of the ninet^theerib^ as a reaction to the ideas and 
ideals of the Great ^voludoh. Its object was to provide a pseudo- 
philosophical sarKtion to nationalism, which was rising to resist 
the powerful appeal of the revolution. The post-Aufklarung 
German romanticism, therefore, was indeed a revolt against the 
eighteenth cenhuy. It was a reaction to the penetration of French 
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culture, which at that time represented the high-water mark of 
modem Europeanism. 

In Pmssia, a cultural revolution was imposed from above; but 
in the rest of Germany, particularly in the regioi\s bordering France, 
the Englightenment had spread in a normal manner. Imitating 
the Italian t)n'ants of the Renaissance period, German Princes 
patronised learning, literature and art. Leibniz lived at the court 
of Hannover; Klopstock, Lessing, Kleist and their contemporaries, 
in Saxony; and the little Dutchy of Weimar could be c^led the 
Athens of the later eighteenth century. -And learning and culture 
everywhere welcomed the iirfluence of France. 

In the nineteenth century, German romanticism identified itself 
with Nationalism, which drew inspiration from Herder's idea of 
the folk soul and also from the Sturm und Drang romanticism of 
young Goethe. But with Herder, folk-soul was an anthropological 
concept. He conceived the process of historical evolution as an 
"organic, plant-like unfolding of folk-souls." It was indeed a romanr 
tic notion, borrowed most probably from Vico and full of dan- 
gerous implications. Nevertheless, Herder conceived it as a 
hypothesis of his cosmopolitan Humanism. AH early romanticists 
imagined that the mystic folk-soul was the fountain-head of the 
inspiration for beautiful literature. After the French Revolution, 
glorification of the German folk-soul became the credo of ron«n- 
ticism. "The lyrical poets of the (German) romantic school were 
inspired by the new national sentiment In contrast with the spirit 
of humanity of the eighteenth century, the conception gained cur- 
rency of an essential genius peculiar to each people, manifested 
in the works of its past and the spontaneous ou^ut of the pop- 
ular masses — beliefs, tales, songs, in which German romantics 
sought their material."^ 

Romanticism was claimed as a specially German virtue — an out- 
burst of tire Teutonic soul. "Romanticism is Germanic arrd reached 
its purest exjaession in those territories which are free^ from 
Roman colonisation. Everything that is regarded as an essential 
‘ aspect of the romantic spirit — irrationalism, the mystic weldir^ 
togethCT of subject arni object, the tendency to intermin^ the arts,^ 
the longing for the far-away and the strange, the feeUng frar the 
infinite and the continuity of historic development— all these are 
characteristic of Gaman romanticism, and so much so that their 
union remains unintelligible to the Latins. What is known as 
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romanticism in France, has only its name in common with German 
romanticism."^ 

This neo-romanticism had its roots in the image of the two con- 
flicting souls which haunted Goethe in the earlier part of Faust. 
Eventually, that poetic obsession gave birth to the highly tenden- 
tious doctrine of the contrast between Kultur and civilisation. The 
latter was Latin, Western; whereas Kultur was German. Fichte 
expounded this doctrine in his famous Speeches to the German 
Nation. He reminded the Germans that they were the Urvolk who 
spoke the Ursprache, which gave them the contact with the forces 
of rature. Therefore, declaimed the philosopher of German nation- 
alism, German minds returned more easily than those of other 
nations to the instincts and concepts of the primitive world, from 
which the West, under the joint iivfluence of classical thought and 
Christianity, had sought to escape. German nationalism was thus 
admittedly a revolt of barbarism against civilisation; Kultur was 
the virtue of Rousseau's noble savage. Only, when the savage 
comes to the civilised world to demonstrate his virtue, he turns 
out to be anything but noble. 

"If Western Europe, international in mind and tendancy, looks 
upon civilisation as a system of ways of behaviour and spiritual 
ideas that are humane and susceptible of universal application, 
the Germans understand by Kultur an intimate union between 
themselves and the natural forces of the Universe, whose action 
they alone are capable of apprehending, arrd as a tribal discipline 
deagned to turn those forces to account. Fichte insisted, only the 
Germans know the method of realising this intimate Union."^ 

German nationalism was romantic in the sense that it rejected 
the "arid rationalism" of the West. As the philosopher of the uni- 
verscil history of humanity, revealed in the light of anthropology 
and philology as evolutioruiry processes. Herder has been immor- 
talised as the "gate-keeper" of the nineteenth century. But ironi- 
cally, Gem^ nationali^, inspired ly his coiKept of the folk-soul, 
discarded Ms cx>smopolitan-humanist philosophy and interpreted 
history as a "lawless becoming", bfeeding-grou^ of sup)ennan and 
Fuehrers of immaculate conception, and therefore, naturally 
absolved from all responsibility. 

"Whoever believes in the existence of a natural, eternal and 
divine law,. I mean, in a common and universal basis of human- 
ity, and sees the very esserue of humanity in this universal basis. 
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will see in Gennan thought a queer mixture of mysticism and bru- 
tality. But whoever considers that history is an unceasing creation 
of living individual forms, which are ordered according to a con- 
tinually variable law, will see in Western ideas the product of an 
arid rationalism, a levelling atomism— in short, a mixture of plat- 
itude and pharisaeism."^ 

If Fichte was the philosopher of romantic nationalism, its most 
fairatic preacher was Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (1772-1852), affection- 
ately called by his disciples. Father Jalm, because of the long beard 
the young man bore as a standing protest of the caveman against 
civilisation.^ Together with the poet Ernst Moritz Arndt 
(1769-1860), Jahn became famous as "the populariser of the teach- 
ing of the folk-soul." Herder had just di^; he must have turned 
in his grave. For a book on the Gennan language, Jahn got a doc- 
torate from the Leipzig University. While as student, he came 
under the influence of the new-romantic movement founded in 
1800 by the Schlegel brothers (August Wilhelm von and Friedrich 
von). With the beisic credo of folk-soul, the new school of German 
romanticism raised the issue of "the organic versus atomistic soci- 
ety". Romanticism begcin to betray itself; free devel^jment of indi- 
vidual personality was its original credo. A most fanatical convert 
to the new creed of a falsified romanticism, Jahn "purified" his book 
on philology by purging it of all "unGermanic words". The tra- 
dition of ttie Nazis was more than a hundred years old. Jahn 
presently went further in his fanaticism. He declared that he was 
opposed to the slogan, liberte, Egalite, Fratemite, not because it 
was the cry of the Great Revolution, but because they were French 
words. 

Jahn preached that the unconscious force of the folk shaped his- 
tory. This mystic force he called the Voikstum — ^"that which the 
folk has in common, its inner existence,, its movement, its ability 
to propagate. Because of it, there courses through all the veins of 
folk a folk-like thinking and feding loving and hating intuittrai 
and faith."^ 

Jahn's fanatastic ideas were collected in a book called Volksinon. 
In it, he wrote that the Greeks and the Gmnans were "humanity's 
iKJly peoples." That was anticipating He^, who wrote a ndrdb 
philosophy of history to prove that the Gredcs and the (Germans 
altematdy incamat^ G^. Heg^ was not a romanticist; by his 
tiitve, Tomantidsm had ceased to be a fashion; metamorphos^ as 
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culturally chauvinistic nationalism, it had become the ominous 
shadow of a terrible reality cast ahead. Jahn anticipated not only 
Hegel, but also Hitler. He called for the biological purity of the. 
folk. "Animal hybrids have no genuine power of propagation, and 
hybrid peoples have just as little posterity. The purer a peopley 
the better; the more mixed, the worse.”* The Mediterranean peop>- 
ples belong to the hybrid race; they have no folk-souls; therefore, 
they have no future. Thanks to their isolated existence, the Ger- 
mans were the only pure race with the folk-soul; the future bdongs 
to them. 

Placed side by side with Fichte's Speeches to the German Nation, 
Jahn's Volkstum was treated as the gospel of German nationalism. 
The two, an uncouth ruffian and a philosopher, were honoured 
as "the spiritual godfathers of the newer Germany."® Another irony 
of history! 

The bastard of German romanticism was still to degrade it to 
its very opposite; individualism was to be sacrificed for the satia- 
tion of the collective ego — the folk-soul. Jahn called for "the par- 
ticipation of the individual in the happiness and suffering of the 
whole". And the romantic soul of Germany responded to the 
appeal. That abject self-abnegation was the apotheosis of German 
romanticism. 

Richard Wj^er was "the last mushroom on the dunghill of 
romanticism."™ In 1830, according to his own testimony, Wagner 
'became a revolutionary at one bound". He declared that art's mis- 
sion was to "rise above national vanity to a feeling of universal- 
ity," and prayed that "the master will come who writes in neither 
Italian nor French nor German fashion."^* In that ecstatic state of 
mind, he went to Paris — ^"the capital of world culture". Under the 
influence of the "French ideas of rationalism and atomistic liber- 
alism" Wagner proudly called himself an "anti-mustic materi- 
alist". Three years after, he returned to Germany— a morbid 
Francophobe. In his autobiography, he wrote: "What awoke my 
longing for my German homel^d was the feeling of homeless- 
ne^” bom of atomistic individualism, wrongly identified with the 
rcxnantic view of life. The reaction was to lose himself in an otgank 
collectivity. In that rdxiund, he composed Mmtersinger, which con- 
cludes with the choms weuning Germans against the corrupting 
influence of the West. Nietzsche called the Meistersinger a "lance 
against civilisation". 
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After the abortive revoliution of 1848, romanticism found a phil- 
osophical umbrage in Schopenhauer's doctrine of the omnipotent 
free vdll. Wagner's Tristan breathed that new philosophy. He 
repudiated his former "optimistic faith in reason and progress", 
and declared that "nothing really happens but what has issued 
from this Will — a headlong blind impulse". He discovered that 
there was a German music and a Jewish music, the one good and 
the other bad. To glorify the good German music, he dramatised 
the Teutonic myths, the romanticism against which Goethe had 
sounded a warning. Wagner's was the swan song of German 
romanticism. He cried: "Be brave enough to deny the intellect," 
to be tossed by Schopenhauer's Will — ^the dark brooding force 
which the pessimistic philosopher hated and which he wanted to 
be resisted and destroyed by human spirit. But Wagner preached 
complete abandon, abject surrender: 'Ye err when Ye seek the rev- 
olutionary force in consciousness and would fain operate through 
the intellect. Not Ye will bring the new to pass, but the folk which 
deals unconsciously ai\d, for that reason, from nature-instinct. Rev- 
olution is the movement of the mass towards acquiation and 
employment of the force hitherto in the hands of the unit. The mass 
attains to the same force as the individual, and only this stand- 
point is freedom possible." On the authority of Rousseau, Rob- 
espierre had declared that liberty must be imposed on the minority 
which disagreed with the General Will; and Wagner gave the cue 
to the Nazi Storm-Trooper who said: 'We spit on freedom, the folk 
must be free." They recognised their indebtedness to the roman- 
ticist Wagner by eulogising him as "the revolutionist against the 
nineteenth century ."^^German romanticism thus was not only a 
revolt against the revolutionary eighteenth century, but also the 
liberal-democratic nineteenth century. 

The romantic revolt in Germany had such a far-reaching sig- 
nificance because it found a new sanction in the predominating 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. The empirdsm of the eight- 
eenth century philosophy, particularly of Locke emd Hume, had 
weekend the subjectivist foundation of the Cartesian S 3 ?stem. 
German idealism from Leibniz to Schopenhauer revived subjec- 
tivism, which provided a philosophic^ support to tfie pseudo- 
romantic cult of self-love. Ibe Leibnizian monad became the ideal 
of romantic individualism; sdf-developnrent, tire fundamental 
principle of ethics. Goethe's cult of self-culture evidently was 
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related Monadology. But subjectivist morality may also lead to 
moral nihilism, as demonstrated by the extravagances of the aber- 
rations of the nineteenth century romantic revolt. 

"The romantic movement, in its essence, aimed at liberating the 
human jjersonality from the fetters of social convention and social 
morality. But egoistic passions, when once let loose, are not easily 
brought again into subjection to the needs of society. The roman- 
tic movement brought the revolt into the sphere of morals. By 
encouraging a new lawless ego, it made social cooperation impos- 
sible, and left its disciples with the alternative or anarchy of despo- 
tism. Egoism at first made man expect from others a parental 
tenderness; but when they discovered with indignation that others 
also had their ego, the disappointed desire for tenderness turned 
to hatred and violence. Man is not a solitary animal, and so long 
as social life survives, self-realisation cannot be the supreme prin- 
ciple of ethics."^^ 

Romanticism in philosophy reached the climax in Fichte. For 
him, the ego was the only ultimate reality; it exists by postulating 
itself. The metaphysical concept of the ego was presently attri- 
buted to the folk. The ego of the Geiman people was the supreme 
reality. As Bertrand Russel remarks, Fichte carried his collective 
subjectivism to "a kind of insanity" when he declared "to have char- 
acter and to be a German undoubtedly mean the same thing." The 
insainity was so very contagious that Goethe's satire of it l^ame 
a favourite slogan of nationalism. In Faust, a romantic youth 
exclaims: "In Germany you are a liar, if you are polite." 

Ronnantic egoism consumed itself. Since the ego is the only ulti- 
mate reality, there carmot be a plurality of egos. The concept of 
the folk-soul, therefore, meant elimination of individual egos, even 
of the insane philosopher himself. Fichte was the philosopher of 
totalitarianism. Schelling pushed romantic philosophy a step 
further in his conception of the World-Soul. The Universe is an 
indivisible organism, greater than the sum total of all its parts. On 
that philosophical formdation,. Hegel built his metaph3^cal theory 
of tte State. The Leviathan made no room for individual freedom. 
Having thus betrayed its own ideal, romanticism became an 
instrument of reaction. 

The development of German philosophy was determined by its 
point of departure, which was a neo-scholastic tendency intended 
to combat the scientific naturalism and Humanism of the,eigh- 
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teenth century. Not only Leibniz, but also Kant, Fichte and Hegel 
represented that retrograde tendency, which found its fullest 
expression in Schelling and Schopenhauer. It was a revival of theol- 
ogy and subordination of knowledge to a mystic pantheistic con- 
ception of will. Hume's scepticism is generally believed to be the 
starting point of Kant's critical philosophy. The fact, however, is 
that Kant regarded Hume's ideas as disruptive, to be combatted 
to safeguard metaphysical orthodoxy. His affinity with Rousseau 
was respx>nsible for his S3ntnpathy with the Great Revolution in 
its earlier stages; and it was equally imder Rousseau's influence 
that he provided a philosophical justification to the reactionary 
romantic revolt. But his apparently empirical epistemology intro- 
duced intuitiorusm in philosophy, though on a pseudo-sdentific 
ground. A priori categories of knowledge conceded irrationalism 
a place in philosophy. "His philosophy allowed an appeal to the 
heart against the cold dictates of theoretical reason, wWch might, 
with a little exaggeration, be regardfed as a pedantic version of 
the Savoyard Vicar."'^ 

Schopenhauer divested Kant's philosophy of its scientific ver- 
biage and revealed its core of irrationalism — of the tradition of 
Rousseau. By placing will above knowledge, he supported the 
ronantic revolt, but abandoned its ground of philosophy, to rdapse 
into religious mysticism. The romantic revolt, in its turn, degen- 
erated into the irrational cult of cultural nationalism, which proved 
to be the greatest pest of the twentieth century. The tallest roman- 
ticist of the period realised the danger of nationalism. Goethe char- 
acterised it as a disease which "is the more virulent the more 
backward is the people." He also said: "Patriotism corrupts his- 
tory." And Nietzsche, the last great exponent of romanticism, 
described nationalism as "this disease and madness most inimi- 
cal to culture". Asking the Germans to forget Wagner, Fichte and 
Bismark, he prophesied: "Sluggish, hesitating races would require 
half a century ere they could surmount such atavistic attacks of 
patriotism and soil-attachement, and return once more to reason, 
that is to say, to good Europeanism." 

Tl« romantic revival of the Italian and German literature drew 
.i]:ispiration hrom Shakespeare, Milton and Addison. Engli^ liter- 
ature had a tradition of its own, a tradition of norvconformism with 
the classicism of the seventeenth ar»d early eighteenth centuries. 
Since Srakespeare had refused to conform with the dasacal ration- 
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alist criterion of poetry, the tradition of English aesthetics was 
romantic. Dryden tried to tip the scale on the side of classicism, 
but he had to make concessions to the native tradition. Finally, 
on the basis of a critical appreciation of the national literature, par- 
ticularly of MOton, Addison formulated a theory of aesthetics 
which influenced the romantic movement in the continent. "In his 
suggestive pap)er on imagination, Addison laid the foundation of 
the whole ronruntic aesthetics in England. The new theory of crea- 
tive imagination provided the basis on which the great German 
poetry of the later eighteenth century was reared."^^ 

Milton, like Dante and Goethe, was a class by himself. Regarded 
as the genius of English Puritanism, he nevertheless rejected Cal- 
vinist orthodoxy. His Areopagitica was a passionate protest against 
the intolerance of religious bigotry, cast in the classical Athenian 
style. The principle of the freedom of speech, to make the truth 
triumph, defended boldly by the more rationalist Independents, 
came to be an article of faith of Liberalism. But at the same time, 
Milton anticipated RousSeau in expounding the doctrine of an aris- 
tocratic democracy. He was a democrat who demanded that the 
people should submit to the wisest and the best, to raise govern- 
ment beyond popular mutation, and to elevate civic duty into reli- 
gion. He declared th^t, by the trial of just battles long ago, the 
people lost their right, and it is just that a less number compel a 
greater to retain their liberty rather than all be slaves. 

Milton's idea about the origin of dvil society was very much 
like that of Hobb^. But he lacked the latter's rigorous realism, and 
believed in the fall of man, which belief inspired the great epic 
Paradise Lost So, Milton can be called a romanticist. "He is the l^t 
example of the stirring of men' s souls to their very depths by the 
great issues of the time; the pitch of self-sacrifice to which they 
rose in devotion to their ideals, the foundations of the democratic, 
movement in rffiw religious conceptions."^^ 

But the English nature-poets of the nineteenth century were 
irifluenced by German romanticism as well as by Rousseau's flight 
from reason. In the beginning, their revolt was purely aesthetic, 
against the utilitarian standards of modem civilisation. In a sense, 
a healthy movement; it became absurd when Darwin's praise of 
the earthworm for its usefulness was derided by comparison with 
the aesthetic grandeur of Blacke's admiration of the teauty of the 
tiger. But for the invidious comparison, one could appreciate the 
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aesthetic sense in the admiration of the beauty in the wild and 
the fearful. Yet, it went too far when the romanticists attached aes- 
thetic value to everything strange, grand and terrifying, such as 
the Middle- Ages, Gothic architecture, deserted castles, so on and 
so forth. "Something which at one point is eccentricity or even 
madness, at another extravagance, at another the imagination that 
makes known the unknown, and that always has a little of the desi- 
re of the moth for the star, has never dropped out of English let- 
ters and English life. It is almost always accompanied by distrust 
of anything exact, completed, r^ular, plaimed. Life is conceived 
as a force that is weakened aixi eventually destroyed by any kind 
of constraint. Life must ever attempt the impxjssible, and fail; for 
the alternative to the attempt and the failure is death. Law, reason 
and convention try to set bounds to human activity, and make life 
impossible. Therefore, those who are on the side of romance will 
be for Nature against Art, and for all that grows against all that 
it nvade."^^ 

All these might have been harmless aberrations, if, under 
German influence, British romanticists did not find a spiritual ideal 
in the ida of nation. It landed them in the camp of political reaction. 

If revolt against reason was the essence of romanticism, then 
Burke was the greatest romanticist. To oppose the revolutionaries 
who addressed their app>eal to human reason, Burke denied that 
reason was the right basis of politics, and maintained that, for a 
good government, belief in tradition, the lesson of accumulated 
experience and a hereditary ruling class incorporating the assets, 
were of supreme importance. His revolt against reason and rev- 
olution served the most unromantic purpose of providing consev- 
atism with a philosophy. 

Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey were in their late teens at 
the time of the Great Revolution, which they all hailed with enthus- 
iasm. The fascinating ideas and lofty ideeds of the revolution were 
propagated in England by William Godwin. His Political Justice 
introduced the yoimg poets to a philosophy which combir^ sci- 
entific rationalism wi^ romantic enthusiasm. But g^ven to sen- 
timental nature-wordup, they were influenced more by Rousseau's 
romanticism than by the philosophy of the Enlig^tenmait. Con- 
sequently, when the revolutioon failed to attain the utopia, poetic 
en^udasm was dampened. Disilludoned romanticism allied itself 
with the enemies of the revolution. Tl:« corKreption of nature and 
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humanity of the Lake-poets was mystic and sentimental; it had 
little in common with scientific naturalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which inspired the ideology of the revolution. Disillusion- 
ment with the development of the revolution helped them to shake 
off the superficial loyalty to the ideals of cosmopolitan Human- 
ism. Reactionary romanticism was flourishing in Germany. 
Wordsworth made a pilgrimage to the land of Goethe and Schil- 
ler; he came back with the realisation that motherland had a 
stronger hold on his affection than he had imagined. Southey said 
that the Peace of Amiens "restored in me the English feelings which 
had long been deadened and placed me in sympathy with my 
country". The romantic poets rallied behind Burke when he raised 
the standard of revolt against the eighteenth century and called 
for a crusade against the Great Revolution. Burke's "romantic" pol- 
itics was a negatiuon of democracy. "The people are not answer- 
able to their present supine acquiescence; God and nature never 
made them to think or to act without guidance and direction", 
which could come only from the old aristocratic families — "the 
great Oaks that shade a country."^* And the romantic poet Cole- 
ridge is ranked with the Tory Caiming as one of the worthiest dis- 
ciples of Burke! Already in 1798, Coleridge wrote: "I have snapped 
my squeaking baby trumpet of sedition, and the fragments lie scat- 
tered in the lumber-room of penitence." 

Coleridge, not quite a visionary like Wordsworth, tried to work 
out a whole system of philosophy to justify the reactionary role 
of the romanticism of the Lake fx)ets. Drawing inspiration from 
Schelling, he hop»ed to reconcile a reinterpreted and purified Quis- 
tianily with a transcendental philosophy. He proposed to base pol- 
itics on that synthesis of philosophy and religion. Declaring that 
the curse of toe age was the divorce of philosophy and politics 
from religion, he would combine scientific psychology and reli- 
gious inspiration in an idealist philosophy under the sovereignty 
of a mystical Christianity. The mystic religious trend of British 
romanticism found the purest expression in Blacke's Natural Theol- 
ogy. 

Byron and Shelley were the leaders of a romantic revival in Er^- 
land. They were also nature-worshippers, but for them "Nature" 
was an emotionalised version of the Reason of tire philosophers 
of Enlightenment. They revolted against the compromise their 
dders, the Lake jwets, had made with the established social order. 
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its laws, conventions and constraints. Proclaiming that change was 
the only law they obeyed, they wanted to change the given con- 
ditions of society and life. But they could not visualise the desired 
change in a historical perspective. Their romanticism was a burn- 
ing faith In the creativeness of man, but it was not intellectually 
disciplined. The heart got the better of the head; imagination and 
enthusiasm were not buttressed on a solid foundation of know- 
ledge and critical realism. Therefore, the heralds of a true roman- 
tic revival tended towards anarchism, and their magnificent revolt, 
expressed in sublime poetry, ended in despair. 

To be more successful,the romantic revival must be inspired by 
the tradition of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. Reason 
and romanticism, law and freedom, intelligence and will, are not 
mutually exclusive. They are inextricably interwoven in the bio- 
logical booming of man. By grasping that basic fact of human exis- 
tence, man moves forward on the endless road to freedom, which 
is not an ideal, but an experience. Human life itself is the greatest 
romantic adventure. 
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Chapter XV 


LIBERALISM: 

ORIGIN AND TRADITION 


The phlllosophical doctrines and political principles which con- 
tributed so very considerably to the Enlightenment had originated 
in England. The philosophers of the French Revolution were more 
influenced by Locke than by Descartes. Their mechanistic natur- 
alism, based upon the physical and biological knowledge acquired 
during the previous two-hundred years, drew inspiration from the 
Renaissance and also from the Epicurean tradition revived by Gas- 
sendi. But directly, it was the outcome of the materialist ration- 
alism of Hobbes. Nevertheless, while the revolutionary ideas, 
germinated in England,crossed over to the continent to inspire the 
Great Revolution, the country of their origin came under the reac- 
tionary influence of the Reformation. Under that infcluence, the 
revolution in Britain ended in a compromise. 

The Humanism of the Renaissance led to the rationalism of the 
seventeenth century, the devastinbg critique of Bayle, the urban 
secularism of Montaigne and the iconodasm of Voltaire— all con- 
tributing to the Enlightenment. But Protestant Puritanism degen- 
erated into religious bigotry, cultural reaction and sodal 
corrservatism. The British Government, controlled by the political 
disciples of Locke (Whigs), opposed the Great Revolution. Pow- 
erfully voidr^ "the revolt against the eighteenth century", Burke 
forced a diffrentiation in the Whig ranks, which split up between 
the conservative liberals and the radicals, the former joining the 
Tories against the menace of revolutionary democracy. 

But rationalism survived Burke's onslaught. In the nineteenth 
century, Britain replaced France at the van of modem dvilisation. 
A still-born child of the revolution in France, democracy, found 
a safer home across the Channel. The eighteenth century was the 
age of reason in alliance with romantidsm. The Enlightenment was 
the result of the alliance. Therefore, it was the fecundest period 
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of modem history. The Enlightenmen spread the liberating mes- 
sage of man's oeativeness in the tradition of the Renaissance, 
which, in its turn, was inspired by the heritage of ancient wisdom, 
culture, learning and knowledge. But the liberal rationalism of the 
nineteenth century drew its inspiration, to a great extent, from the 
Reformation, and therefore, reinforced conservatism as against 
romanticism. It was neo-dassidsm — a feeble imitation of the intel- 
lectual grandeur and cultural effulgence of the age of ttie Sim King 
on the continent or of the Elizabethan period in England. After 
the romantidan of tiie Lake Poets had landed them into the manly 
embrace of Toryism, Shelley and Byron represented the last flare 
of literature of the liberal age of prosperity and optimism. 

The crealiveness of human sparit, at the same time, found a mag- 
nificent expression in science. Having survived the romantic div- 
agations of the Great Revolution, in the nineteenth century, reason 
quietly sowed the seeds of a far greater revolution. At the same 
time, man ronquering nature with the power of rapidly growing 
sdentific knowledge weis his greatest romantic adventure. 

Owing to the fact that the evolution of liberal thought in modem 
times synchronised with the growth of certain economic 
institutions — mercantilism and industrialism — had actually sub- 
served their purpose, it has been called the ideology of the rising 
bourgeoisie. Economic factors and sodal changes, no doubt, influ- 
ence ideas; but the economic interpretation of hfetory or the sod- 
ological appm^ach to. the history of philosophy is often misleading. 
Nevertheless, it is no longer cmiflr^ to tte Marxists. Others have 
taken up the Marxist method of explaining the devdopmertt of 
ideas. Professor La^, for example, h^ done so in tradi^ the roots 
emd growth of Liberalism. "What produced Liberalism was the 
emergence of a new economic scoeity at the end of the Middle- 
Ages. As a doctrine it was shaped by the needs of that soddy."^ 
Eflkorkalfy, fliat b hardly an accurate statement (rf fact Thae was 
little of Liberalism in the economk socdty of the sixteaith or even 
of the seventeaith century. The mercantilist bourgedsie was polit- 
ically assodated with the rising Nation-States aKertii^ the divine 
right of despotic kings as against the supremacy of the Roman 
Churdu As it has been pointed out ly more penetrating histor- 
ians, "there was a good deal more of Liberalism of a sort in the 
KGddle-Ages than there was in the sixteenth centuiy, the age of 
new de^xitism ... of thormig^^di^ econcanic regulation in flie 
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interest of the Nation-State."^ Professor Laski himself modifies the 
statement quoted above. 'It is customary to call the whole period 
between the Refomnation and the French Revolution the age of 
mercantilism; and it is certainly true that until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century there was no wide appreciation of liber- 
alism in the economic field." The roots of Liberalism as a philos- 
ophy of life can, indeed, be traced in the intellectual ferment of 
the sixteenth century and earlier. But the philosophy was not 
appreciated by the bourgeoisie until a much later time. liberal- 
ism, therefore, was not created by the needs of the economic soci- 
ety. As a philosophy, it developed independently, according to the 
logic of the evolution of thought. Later on, a particular class 
accepted it. This sequerrce of historical facts does not warrant the 
statement that Liberalism is the ideology of the bourgeoisie or, in 
other words, is the philosophy of capitalism. 

Yet, critical scholars and sober historians, such as Max Weber, 
Sombart, Troeltsch, Hauser and Tawney, who do not share Pro- 
fessor Laski's sympathy for the Marxian economic interpretation 
of history, have tried to trace a causal connection betw'een capit- 
alist economy and Protestantism, which is supposed to be the 
source of in^iration of the liberal outlook on life. Max Weber, for 
instance, argues that the rise of capitalist economy was very much 
hdped by the puritanical doctrines of Protestant Quistainity so eis 
to warrant the judgment that the latter was preached to serve tlw 
purpose.^ Although Weber's classical work has been enlisted in 
support of the Mandan interpretation of history, and provided the 
impetus for a vast literature on what may be called sociological 
historiology, it only shows that Protestantism was professed by 
the rising bourgeoisie because it was congenial to their temper and 
appeared to suit flteir economic purpose. That, however, does not 
prove a cau^ connection; nor is a similar relation between capit- 
alist economy and Liberalism established. 

Professo* Tawnty traces the amultaneous development of Pur- 
itatdsn aird capitalist economy, and shows how the two influenced 
eadt other. Btfi nowhare does he dogmatically assert that the con- 
nection was eicdusive or causal. •'Puritanism had its own stan- 
dards (tf social conduct,, derived partly from the obvious interests 
of the commercial dasses, partly from its conception of the nature 
(rf God and die destiny of man. These standards woe in diarp anti- 
theds,. both to the considerable surviving elements of feudally 
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in English society, and to the policy of the authoritarian State, wid\ 
its ideal of an ordered and graded sodety..5apping the former by 
its influence, and overthrowii^ the latter by direct attack, Puri- 
tanism became a potent force in preparing the way for the com- 
mercial civilisation which finally triumphed at tl« Revolution."^ 

It is suggested that the social doctrines of the religious pioneers 
of Liberalism were p) 2 irtly influenced by the interests of the com- 
mercial classes, but only partly. The basic principles about the 
nature of God, and man's relation to him, were conceived inde- 
pendently of that partial influence. Religious beliefs, philosoph- 
ical pffindples, social changes, economic developments of the same 
historical epoch are mutually mflueiKed. But to attach primary 
importance to one of them and trace the origin of the rest to it, 
is evidently wrong. "While from the point of view of historical 
struggles and sodal changes, a body of doctrines can be conven- 
iently regarded as a by-product, from the point of view of theory 
and of the values of human experience, it may have an importance 
over and above the historical conditions thatbrought it into being. 
Without going so far as to regard it as an end in itself, it is obvi- 
ously something more than a by-product."® That is a.more real- 
istic a:ppreciation of the relative significance of the various factws 
going into the making of history. Only, it may be noted that reli- 
gious doctrines and philosophical ideas can be greatly influeiKed 
by the operation of socialiactors, but they are never brought about 
by the latter, do not originate in them. They have their own his- 
tory, pa^ and future. The two histories, the ^tory of thou^t and 
the history of social events, are in some periods so very intert- 
wined that they cannot be easily dis^tangfled. Hencs the confu- 
sion about their genesis arvd interrdafion. 

The interrelation is correctly described by a rec^ constructive 
critic of liberalism. "As a wry of life, Lfi)erali^ refkcted the intel- 
lectual, social, economic and political aspirations and idsds {rf the 
riar^ commercial dasses. hi omsequence, fee relationdapbetwear 
liberalism and ca^Htalism was an intimate one. But it would be 
a mistake to see in liberalism only a ccmvenient rationale 
italism. Fen' the liberal ideede^ was somettung more than a ineie 
excrescence or mental reflex expiesaon ct an eoorKaidc system.' 
It was the embodirrent cd the seventeenfe century menfaH^ and 
was as much a cause as an efrect (rf fee econcnnic system that was 
developing at feat time out ol fee collapse of feudalian. £t vras 
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not amply an economic philosophy and way of life, but a polit- 
ical, social and intellectual philosophy and way of life as well. Lib- 
eralism and Capitalism, moreover, developed concomitantly and 
simultaneously. And since Capitalism is as much a ^tem of ideas 
as it is a way of doing things, it was as much the product of the 
mentality of the rising commercial classes as the mentality was 
the product of the ^tem. Both Liberalism and Capitalism are 
derived from the individualistic Weltanschauung ttet came into 
existence with the Renaissance and the Reformation."^ 

Locke was the prophet of modem Liberalism, and he attached 
supreme importance to property. On that authoritative evidence. 
Liberalism has been characteri^ as the philosophy of capitalist 
acquisitiveness. Professor Lasld, for instance, asserts: "The idea of 
Liberalism is historically connected, in an inescapable way, with 
the ownership of property." But one needs only to read Locke with- 
out any prejudice to be convinced that his conception of property 
had little in common with the parasitic capitalist owner^p of the 
means of production. He defined property as the product of one's 
own labour, and argued ftat man was the owner of his body, and 
therefore he is the owner of whatever he creates with his hands. 
He "hath mixed his labour with it and thus removed it out of the 
common estate."^ Locke further declared that reason, which rules 
supreme in the state of nature, taught "that being all equal and 
indepeitdent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, lib- 
erty or possesion." There ^aks not the philosopher of capitalist 
exploitation, but a prophet of Communism. Indeed, the onutec- 
tion between philosophical Liberalism and Communism is logi- 
cal, w^reas that with capitalist economy is fortuitous. By insisting 
up>on property, Locke anticipated the socialist and gamine demo- 
cratic contention that without economic security liberty is mean- 
ingless. In the political thought of his time, die conc^t of liberty' 
.was abstract ai^ metaphysicBL Locke put into it a concrete mater- 
ial content. His doctrine of property was tantamount to the sod- 
alst demand for the fruits of one's own labour. It was a message 
of libeiatimi, not only for the serfo, who were not owners of their 
bodies, but also few the slaves of future ca{»talist totalitarianisn. 
The {aopoty Locke's conception actually included, in additicn 
to material gooc^ with which oite "hath mixed his ld>pur”, life 
itsdf and hberti^ Therefore, he declared that dvil sodety was 
estaUi^ted widi the ol^ect of the preservation of property. 
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If to regard Liberalism as the ideology of tl« rising bourgeoisie 
is wrong, to trace its origin in the Reformation is an equally false 
reading of history. Luther's original, doctrine that religion was a 
matter of individual conscience objectively had a liberating sig- 
nificance. But he did not stand for Ae spiritual liberation of man. 
Rdigious reform advocated by him was meant to break the power 
of the Pope. With that object, he invoked the power of the German 
Princes. Consequently, the Reformation, far from serving the cause 
of rising Capitalism, reinforced Feudalism and helped the rise of 
Nation-State under despotic monarchs. As defender of absolute 
monarchy, claiming to rule by divine right, Lutheranism became 
the greatest menace to religious freedom. Liberalism would hardly 
be proud of that parentage. It has been suggested that "Babylonish 
Captivity” contained the outline of a programme of political lib- 
erty. If the origin of political Liberalism is to be sought in the his- 
tory of revolt inside the Christian Church, it is more noticeable 
in the Conciliar writers of the fifteenth century than in Reforma- 
tion. Luther struggled for the freedom of the feudal Princes and 
the Prostestant clergy. Tor pure political, liberty he never cared 
at all. The whole bent of his mind was really in favour of seculiar 
authority. He really believed in its divine origin and in that of 
human inequality."® The traditional Christian doctrme is that ine- 
quality in this world is the consequ^ice of the fall from Grace. The 
implication is that it is unnatural. Luther bdieved that human ine- 
quality was providential. It is evident that the liberal political 
theory of democracy can fiitd sanction rather in Catholicism than 
in the Reformation. 

If earlier traditions are excluded, frie origin of Liberalism atui 
democratic political theory can be found in the movanent few the 
secularisation of politics, which preceded the Reformation. So 
as political authority clauiKd super-natural sancti^ it was abso- 
lute. The idea of democratic control could arise only after the sec- 
ularisation of political authority. Ihe Refewnnaiion made a 
contribution to ^ movonent for the secularisation (rf politics; and 
in that sense, it can be appraised as a oontrilHitcxy cause to Ae 
rise of liberalism and D^nocracy. But at the same time, ft rep- 
resented a resK^tkm as widl. LuA^s hostility to Ari^ode did not 
weaken the hold of theology. Indeed, Ae Refewmatkm uAraed in 
m era urprecedenled bigotry, whkA {dunged Europe in Ae k)!^ 
period (rf religious wars. Durir^ that period, heddof Aetdogy was 
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no weaker than what it was in the Middle- Ages. The result of Luth- 
er's denunciation of Aristotle was the elimination of rationalism 
from Protestant theology and also from politics. The authority of 
the Scriptures was asserted even more dogmatically than before. 
The process of the secularisation of politics was retarded by the 
practice of justifying every social institution by an appeal to the 
Scriptures as inter|5reted by Protestant casuistry. The deniand for 
the transfer of human allegiance from the religious to the dvil 
authority was a feature of the sixteenth century. But it was com- 
pletely silenced in Calvinist countries. Lutheran Princes pretended 
to embody dvil authority as against the spiritual power of the 
Pope exercised through the Catholic hierarcy; but they buttressed 
their dvil authority on divine right. Luther justified &eir tyranny 
as divine retribution for man's sins. He never showed the least 
sympathy for representative institutions. The Condliar movement 
was more democratic than the Reformation. 

Pending the centuries of struggle for supremacy between the 
spiritual and temporal power, occasionally, the latter asserted itself; 
the struggle itself implied a daim to the independence of dvil 
authority. The Reformation was not the successful culmination of 
that struggle. On the contrary, for the first time, the two powers 
weiecompletely united in the Prostestant Princes. Politically, the 
Reformation can be diaracterised as the restoration of Aeocracy. 
The Nation-State of the sixteenth century was a' theocratic State. 
Even Melanchthon who, compared with Luther,^as certainly a 
Liberal, declared that there was nothing nobler than the State — 
the shadow of Hegel cast ahead. It was not an accident that the 
prophet of modem Statism belonged to the Lutheran Church. 

Notwithstandir^ the reactionary tendendes of the Reformation, 
and the following {>eriod of religious intolerance, the older r^ye- 
ment for the secularisation of political authority succeeded in the 
dxteenth century in la 3 dng the foundation of liberalism. The 
democratic demand for representative institutioirs had also beer 
raised inside the Church by the Conciliar movement. The preterrr 
sion to divine rig^t did not enable the theoretically theocratic monr 
archies to preyent the State developing as a secular institutiorr; arui 
as such, it could rK>t be beyond the posability of human control. 
The power of the Prince mi^t be absolute; but the State was 
adminiaered by fallible men who did rtot possess any divine right, 
and the l^g could rtot transfer it without forfeiting his kingship^ 
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“By challer^ng the validity of the ecclesiastical laws, for the con- 
science of the laiety, Melanchthon undermined the prerogative of 
the King to make laws on the authority of his divine right. For 
those laws would also be of the ecclesiastical nature. A place was 
made for civil laws given by secular authorities. As the culmi- 
nation of the process of secularisation, the State replaced the 
Church as the emblem of dvil society. That great revolution was 
theoretically justified by Richard Hooker (1553-1600), who 
defended the Anglican High Church against Puritanism. Suggest- 
ing for the first time that the State had its origin in a contract 
^between the ruler and the ruled, he formulated the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism and democratic political theory. 

The outlines of modem political theory were drawn in Hook- 
er's Lazos of Ecclesiastiad Policy, written to combat the Calvinist 
demand for a union of the Church and the State, the former being 
the dominant factor. Hooker maintained that it was wrong to 
derive from flie Scriptures rules of secular coixiuct; that God has 
laid down no universal precepts, but has left men free to decide 
their behaviour according to the expediency of time and place, 
always under the rule of the Law of Nature and Reason. Locke 
drank deep in the fountain of Hooker's wisdom and preached the 
philosophy of modem Liberalism. He was neither a Calvinist nor 
a Puritan, but an Anglican. The English Reformation had little anal- 
ogy with the movement in Germany. Led by a King, its issues were 
purely secular. There was no theolc^cal dispute of any impor- 
tonce between the Church of England and the Mother dmrch of 
Rome. Liberalism rose out of the Reformation in England, because 
its germs had sprouted in the Middle-Ages when the Catholic 
Chiuch was the sanctuary of rationalist thought and progressive 
learning. The Reformation proper, which took place in the ccm- 
tiitent, was an interiude; it was rather a sefoadc. to the agdor^ striv- 
ii^ for intellectual progress and spritual freedom. 

The most aibstantial contributiuon to the rise of liberalian in 
the seventeenth century was made by the confessional diqmtes 
between mcmarchs and their subjects in certain parts of Eurofpe. 
That new foctor to disturb the unity of the mediaeval Christian 
order resulted frirni die R^ormatiuon, although Gamariy under 
Luther's direct influoice ranained free from tihat fruitful distur- 
bance, but for Mdikh "there could have been in the seventeenth 
century few rdics of any frarm trf popular liberty or of any dteck 
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on monarchical t 5 rranny."^ The evil effect of the Reformatiuon, 
which fortified the belief in the divine right of Idngs, to justify the 
revolt of the German Princes against the Holy Emperor, and thus 
sanctified the absolute power of the Princes as against their sub- 
jects, was countered in other countries by the existence of subjects 
who did not share the confession of the King. That situation gave 
birth to the most important question for the jurists and moralists 
of the time. Was resistance to the monarch in defence of religious 
liberty, the freedom of conscience, permissible? Luther as well as 
Calvin, together with the other leaders of the Reformation, could 
not conceive of any such disruptive question ever arising. They 
were all advocates of the monolithic Nation-State, which would 
not tolerate any confessional controversy any more than the least 
encroachment upon the absolute civil authority of the monarch. 
But confessional differences between subjects arid the sovereign 
spread in the Netherlands, France and Britain, and on that found- 
cation were formulated the principles of modem Liberalism and 
Democracy: Freedom of conscience, of worship, toleration, pop- 
ular right to resist tyranny, so on and so forth. 

The mfamous massacre of St. Barlholomew's Day (1572) in 
France provoked the most passionate manifesto of popular lib- 
erty in the form of two memorable publications which made his- 
tory. One was Franco-Gallm by the famous jurist Francis Hotman 
(1524-90). The appeal was not to civil laws sanctified by the divine 
right of kings, but to history, to the numerous vindications of lib- 
erty in the past ever since the time when tyrannicide was a virtue 
in ancient Greece. On the evidence of history, Hotman justified 
the right to resistance of the Estates General and other popular 
bodies. His book has been rightly appreciated as among the ear- 
liest treatises on modem constitutional history. 

The other book. Vindicative Contra Tyrannos, published anon- 
, ymously about the same time, was of still greater importance. It 
could be called the manifesto of the revolutions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The idea of an original contract was 
ejqjounded in that book vyritten before Hobbes and Locke, not to 
mention Rousseau, but with a very unportant proviso: "The people 
agreed to ob^ on condition of good goverrunent, and only on this 
onulition." The foundation of the State presupposes surrender by 
die people (tf such parts of their natural liberty eis are essentid 
for the Reservation of peace and order. The surrender, therefore. 
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is neither complete itor irrevocable. The Huguawt pioneer of Lfl>- 
eralism was more danocratic than Rousseau. He ©cclaimed: "Is 
it reasonable to suppose that men who are by nature free and equal 
could have been so devoid of sense as to surrender and leave 
their property to a government except on conditions?" 

But the Huguenot movement as-a whole was not democratic 
It was under Calvinist influence. The rigiht of resistance claimed 
for communities on religious grounds was denied to individuals; 
the latter were enjoined to sedc remedy in jjrayers and tears, a prac- 
tice popularised by the Puritans in England. The Huguenots advo- 
cated what might be called "representative government" — tte right 
of resistance belonged to public functionaries assembled in the 
Estates. 

A similar tendency wais represented by the Whi^ in Engjand — 
those pioneers of modem liberali^. They were great landlords — 
the beneficiaries of Henry Vni's Reformatioiv and thorefore loyal 
to the throne until Tory Erastianism compiled them to revolt 
against the Anglican Church. Coiifessional differei\ce led them to 
resist the King' s absolutism. They were Dissenters, not Puritans. 
Their politico-religious doctrines had been sarcastically described 
as "Puritanism eind water". In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, John Selden (1584-1654) raised the issue of divine rigiht of 
Kings versus contract between the King and the people as the 
source of civil authority. The conservative Liberalism of the Whig 
bourgeobie was soberly expounded by that great juri^ "Kingship 
is divine, and based on patriarchy; yet, a King is a thing men make 
for their own sakes, grantu^ pri^^eges on condition that he guards 
thdr liberties; the montent he neglects this, the privileges are for- 
feit and he comes within the power of law."'*^ 

More or less similar doctrines were preached by a nurriba' 
other writers, one of whom declared: "Rulers are by God's will, 
but are accountable to man, God creating the office, man settii^ 
its limits."^^ That was a far ay firom Revolt the Ang^, called 
the Reformation. Luther entrenched monarchy in God's author- 
ity; Whig liberalism denied God's absolutisni, and, reversal tite 
vei^nble dictum, declared: "God prc^xtses, but man di^joses." 
The rdation between libaalism and tte Reformatfon is very tenr 
uous indeed; and the pioneers Lfijeralism in Errand hailed from 
the Whig aristocracy, whereas in Germany tike R^ormation served 
the cause not of cajritalism but of the feudal Princes. 
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The subtle attack on the autiiority of Gxi galvanised the doc- 
trine of divine right. Robert Filmer (d. 1653) was the leading 
spokesman. He maintained that the origin of kingship was pat- 
riarchal or patrimonial. Treating the Bible as a sociological record, 
he applied historidsm to politics, and regarded the origin and 
development of human society as natural. But with this modem 
method, he came to the conclusion that monarchy was the only 
legitimate form of State, and that the monarchist State was divine 
because it was naturaL^^ Filmer's writings are believed to have 
influenced the course of the English revolution to a considerable 
degree. His defence of divine right was successful. "Divine rigiht 
was one way of expressing obedience, orderliness, continuity; it 
made 1660 and 1689 bloodless revolutions and saved the throne 
from a bastard in 1679."^^ 

On the other hand, Filmer's successful defence of reaction and 
apology for restoration gave an impetus to liberal political thou^t, 
to be expressed boldly by Algernon Sidney (1622-83). But the 
Whigs were no more democratic than the Huguenots in France. 
They also demanded "representative government", offering them- 
selves as the trustees of the people. Therefore, they disowi^ Sid- 
ney's republicanism. They would have even less of the more 
intemperate Harrington. Yet, Sidney did not say anything more 
revolutionary than Locke did soon after him. That is yet another 
evidence against the view that Liberalism was formualted as the 
philosophy of the rising bourgeoisie, and that the needs of capit- 
alist economy brought about the Reformation. 

Sidn^ was neither a Whig nor a Puritan. Ridiculing Filmer, he 
wrote: 'TYostesfemtism and liberty will both flourish under a Popidi 
Prince (who) taught that his will is law."^^ In a vigorous style, 
which has been recognised as a remarkable contribution to polit- 
ical literature, Sidney declared: "A king who breaks the law ceases 
to be a king; the people can judge and depose kings; Parliament 
is as old as the nation; a free people may assenible when they 
please." That was far too revolutionary for the Whigs. Sidney was 
prosecuted on trumped up charges and executed under the judge- 
ment (rf of the violent and inhuman Lord Qiief Justice J^feries 
who was rewarded by Chrles n with a Peerage; but later killed 
by a furious mob. The "QcMious Revolution" even disowned Miltcm 
f^ his repubiicanism. At Oxford, the poet's political pamphlets 
were dedicated to the flames tcgether with the works of other 
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Republicans. 

While the seeds of modem liberalism sown in the soil ploughed 
by Grotius, Hobbes and others were still sprouting into tender 
plants, to flower into the republicanism of Milton, Harrington and 
Sidney, ultimately to bear the fruit of Locke's philosophy, Whig- 
gery made a compromise between the laws of God and man- 
made laws, between the divine right of the king and the popular 
right to restrict royal prerogative. The plea was that the balance 
should be held by ttiose who by birth and estates were the most 
vitally interested in secuirty and orderly progress, "so that the 
nobles should not be forced to unite with the commons to make 
head against the Crown." The conservative Liberalism of the Whig 
party as formulated by its most authoritative exponent, Danniel 
Drfoe, paradoxically maintained that pariiament had often harmed 
the country, but vox popuU saved it. Who raised that voice, tra- 
ditionally said to be the voice of God? The king. Defoe character- 
ised the Crown as the emblem of the people's will, and suggested 
that, against a t5^rannous legislature and persecuting High Qmrch 
men, the Crown and the people should unite to produce the ''pat- 
riotic; King." Louis XIV had made the experiment successfully in 
France. In England it was even more successful. Indpienl liber- 
alism remained bogged in a corr^romise with, mediaeval pre^- 
dices until the Great Revolution shattered the Olusion set up by 
the Glorious Revolution. Philosophical and political issues, douded 
until then, woe darified by Burke's brilliance, which turned over 
the apple-cart of the Whig party, and gave an impetus to liberal 
thought, as Filmer had done for Whiggism a century earlier. 

In order to trace the roots of Liberalism and democratic ideas, 
and to appredate flieir true significance, one must not begin with 
any precorweived notions, but be guided by the togic of the evo- 
lution of thought, by the objectivity of the d5mamlcs of ideas them- 
selves. For centuries, patterns of ttought had been cast in fl« 
religious mould. Modem sdence itself was inspired by the tele- 
ologj<al view of a law govoned Universe. Rationalism was bom 
in the tiieological schools of the Middle-Ages. The origin of scepn 
tidsm, flte powerfril solvent of faitir, tradition and authcmty, can 
be traced in the schcdastic disputations of learned thecdogia^ 
Modem sodal and political ideas similarly grew out of tie his- 
toaical bad^rounds of religious controvajsies and metaj^ityskal 
speculations of a didntaested intellectual pursuit The specula- 
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tions of the sixteenth century about the origin of dvil sodety not 
only undermined Christianity by an implidt rejection of the Bib- 
lical doctrine; but also laid down the foundation of Liberalism and 
democratic political theory. The notion of contrad is much older 
than Rousseau, Locke or Hobbes. It rose out of the backgrouitd 
of the "theological age" of the sixteenth century. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested by earlier medieval writers. "Religion alone gave the lev- 
erage to liberty which otherwise would have perished in the 
development of the central power."^® 

The theoretical justification of monarchist absolutism was pro- 
vided by the earlier attempts (of Marsiglio, Bodin and Madi^v- 
elli) for the secularisation of the dvil power. It was reinforced by 
the Reformation, whic^ preached the divine right of kings. Dem- 
ocratisation of politics resulted from the revolt of rfeligious minor- 
ities against the Erastian tenden<y of absolute inonarchs. In the 
sbcteenth century, the tyraimy of the centralised dvil power (mon- 
archist Nation-States) was sO overwhelming ttet ^y resistance 
could not possibly be organised except by an appeal to consdence, 
by making it a religious d.uty to revolt against t 3 rrants. That is why 
Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos was such a powerful contribution to the 
literature of the epoch. It raised such questions as: (a) whether or 
not subjects are in duty bound to obey their rulers when their 
commands are contrary to the law of C3od; and (b) whether or i\ot 
it be lawful to resist a ruler \vho is purposing to aborogate the law 
of God? It is evident that the voice raised in the sixteenth century 
against religious persecution heralded not only Ae Puritan revolt 
of the seventeenth century, but also the Great Revolution of the 
dghteenth. 

"It was ony religious earnestness, the confessional conflicts and 
the persecuting spirit of the sixteenth century that kept alive polit- 
ical liberty, and saved it from a collapse more universal than that 
which befell republican ideals at the begiiuiing of the Roman 
Empre."^® 

Eventually, the doctrine of natural law was opposed to the 
tyranny of monarchist centralism, whkh had followed feudal anar- 
cly. As revived in the sixteenth century, that andent doctrine 
teiKled towards secular rationalism. The assumption of an orig- 
inal contract based upon the doctrine came to lie the starting point 
of democratic political philosophy. A doctrine so very full of a sub- 
versive dg^iificance and revolutionary potentialities, neverthdess. 
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was endorsed by famous ecclesiastical writers like Althusius and 
Hooker. Althusius held the sixteenth century view of the State; 
it was omnipotent and holy, allowing no independence to the 
ecclesiastical authority; he was an Erastian. Indeed, his concep- 
tion of the State was mediaeval; there was no room for the indi- 
vidual; it was a State of the Esates — a confederation of 
communities. It was a patriarchal hierarchic conception. Yet, Althu- 
sius held that the civil government was based on a contract, and 
tlffi people as a whole was the supreme authority. It was, indeed a 
totalitarian conception of democracy; but so was Rousseau's; and 
totalitarian implication has been tl« curse of modem democracy. 
The sixteenth century ecdesiast, however, was more democratic 
than the eighteenth century prophet of democracy. According to 
Althusius, sovereignty was inalienable; it always remained with 
the people. Qoser to Locke than to Rousseau. Althusius, there- 
fore, is to be regarded as a pioneer of Liberalism.^^ 

Hooker discovered a divine sanction for democracy in his corv- 
cepdon of the Natural Law. If kings ruled by divine right, the sov- 
ereignty of the people was also of divine origin. Religion provided 
the most powerful weapxrn to combat naonarchist absolutism; it 
was, indeed, a leverage of liberty. "Her seat is the bossom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, the gr^test as 
not exempted from Ikt power; both angels and men and all crea- 
tures of whatever condition so ever, though each in different i; sort 
and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their joy and jjeace."^* 

Tracing the roots of liberalism and democratic ideas, one could 
go still farther back in history. The rrotion of contiwft is as old as 
history. Leaving the foehislory of the Old Tesfament out trf account 
the idea of original contract can be traced in Greek philosop^, 
Roman Laws and the theological literature oi Ae Mkldle-Ag^ 
Tl^ Stoic conception of individuals as moral entities was taken 
over by Christianity. It p'oclaimed tiie equality of men because 
of the cortunon possession of souls, whidt unified tiion in a uni- 
yersal nnoral order. The latter being ratkmaL tdeologicaBy asor 
ceived, men were also CTdowed with Reason, windienaWed fliem 
to restrain' passitH^arKi evil enaotimis. The faith of Christianity 
could rtot penetrate tiie world of HdUenk; culture uitiess it wras 
enriched by the latter's le^cy of raticmalism. Christian tiredogy 
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inlffirited its xnystidsm from Plato, rationalism from Aristotle and 
morality from the Stoics. 

Nevertheless, the individuality and equality of men proclaimed 
by Christianity, being gifts of a super-human power, ultimately 
man was not free — either to will or to create or to legislate. Human 
will was good inasmuch as it was an expression of the Divine Will; 
otherwise, it was the voice of Satan. Man could create only as an 
agent of God. In short, men were individual moral entities of equal 
worth only in the eyes of God; they realised their intrinsic merit 
through complete surrender to God, by Grace. For the practical 
purposes of life, they were mere illusions. But the boundless faith 
of the Christian > Middle- Ages was based on Reason, and that w'as 
the saving grace, because of which Christian thought was the har- 
binger of modem Liberalism. 

The "Renaissance of the twelfth century" was an intellectual fer- 
ment in the world of Christian faith. The ancient heritage of reason 
served as the catalyst. The Nominalists were the forerunners of 
the revolt of man in the fifteenth century. The germs of modem 
liberalism can be detected in the religious revolt of the tlrirteenth 
century against Papal Absolutism. Speaking on behalf of the "Spi- 
rituals" of the Francisc^ Order, William of Occam defended the 
right of a persecuted minority against constituted authority. He 
appealed in the name of conscience and liberty. He raised the ques- 
tion of the right of minorities to resist coercion. He preached sec- 
ularism by holding that the Emperor's power was not a gift of the 
Pope; but at the same time, he would not grant absolute power 
to the Emperor. He maintained that the Emperor derived his 
authority from the "College of Electors." A broader democratic 
franchise could rvot possibly be conceived in those days. In the four- 
teenth century, European society was organised within the frame- 
work of the ^urch. Notwiths^ding the struggle for centuries, 
the temporal power was still subordinated to the spiritual, which 
rdgned supreme. But democratic ideas and institutions grew out 
of the prolonged sfru^le for reform of the Church government 
How to curt) the absolutism of the Pope was the political problen 
of the age. 

Eariy in the fourteenth century, Maisiglio of Padua (c 1275-134^, 
that eariy advocate of secularism, and harbinger of the Renaissance, 
argued that tite Pope and the Church hierarchy, being human, 
^tould not be permitted to pass the final judgment on the dis- 
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puted articles of faith. He suggested an elected-General Qjuncil 
in which inspiration would consult Reason to provide for the gui- 
dance of all, the clergy as well as the laiety, an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Divine Law.^^ The democratic idea of a General 
Council was taken up by William of Occam, (c. 1275-1342) who 
pleaded that the Church govemirient should be constitutionalised 
by setting up a council which, representing the clergy as weU as 
laymen, would be a body of Christian scholarship (reason) and 
faith. The General Council which came to be a powerful institu- 
tion during the two following centuries was the forerunner of 
modem Parliaments; the two great monastic orders — ^Dominicans 
and Franciscans were the constitutional props of the General Coum 
cil, they themselves being democratically constituted internally. 
Those idghly significant political results followed from the purely 
intellectual struggle for the freedom of encjuiry and judgment 
inside Christian society. 

The Conciliar movement can be called the school of early polit- 
ical education. Its theory was clearly democratic; it demanded that 
the Church government, the ordy government of the time, must 
be representative, on the ground that the whole body of the 
Churdi, including the feithful congregation of laymen, was the 
source of its law, the Pope and the hierarchy being mere public 
servants. The Church was identical with the entire community, 
and the sovereign power rested in the whole body. The logical 
implication of the Aeory was very disruptive for Papal absolu- 
tism; nevertheless, it was boldly pointed out by Occam. That the 
General Council could depose ihe Pope, was a matter of common 
agreement. John Wycliffe {c.1329-1384) and John Hus (1373-1415) 
were the hoalds of modem democracy, and the heretical move- 
ment which shook the structure of the mediaeval Christian social 
order was revolutionary. It clearly brought out the political impl- 
ciaticHis of the Church movement. 

The doctrine of the divine right of kings, which reinforced 1^ 
the Reformation, enabled rcKmaichi^ absolutism nearly to kill 
demcxxacy at its birth, was a conception of the early democratic 
thcnr^t. It was first preached by Wydi^, the leado* of tiie Er^- 
li^ peasant revolt, arui the inspirer of the heretical ntovement all 
over Europe. He declared that the king was the Vicar God. That 
wasa bold challenge to the power and democraqr 

rose out of fte ^rug^agair^ P£q>al Absolution. With fhe doc- 
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trine of the divire right, the temporal power was opposed to the 
spiritual power. Secularisation of politics was the condition for its 
democratisation. Wycliffe preached that in the affairs of this world, 
the royal power was ofgreater dignity than that of the clergy; and 
therefore the king had the right and the duty to remedy the abuses 
of the Church government. 

As far back as 1433, Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464) expoimded 
fully the democratic implication of the Conciliar theory, so that 
the coming menace of monarchist absolutism was also challenged. 
On the authority of the common law, he maintaii^d that no law, 
civil or ecclesiastical, royal proclamation or Papal decretal, was 
binding unless approv^ and accepted by the community for 
which it was given. Cusa heralded the democratic doctrines of 
Natural Law and natural equality of men, conceived and devel- 
oped only in and after the sixteenth century, v’hen he declared 
that the king should obey the law, because the law made the 
king.20 

The notions of equality and fraternity can be discovered even 
in earlier times. Tte peasant revolts at the close of the Middle- 
Ages were inspired by those ideals, preached by ^ly Christian- 
ity. And liberdism can be traced back all the way to Greek ration- 
alism. Secularisation of politics resulted from the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and the movement for secularisation pro- 
duced democratic ideas challenging the established order, mon- 
archist as well as sacerdotal. Marsiglio of Padua, a contemporary 
of Occam, raised the first significant voice demanding seculari- 
sation of the civil authority. The philosophical basis of the polit- 
ical theory expounded by him was clearly of the Aristotelian 
tradition, inherited through the Arab rationalist Averroes. Mar- 
sig^io actually believed that his D^ensor Pads was a supplement 
to Aristotle's Politics. But bccept for the naturalist and rationalist 
point of departure, there was very little in common between tire 
two; and that was the point of departure also of the modem lib- 
0*31 and democratic drought heralded by the mediaeval jurist when 
he declared: "Human law is a command of the whole body of cit- 
izens, arising directly from the ddiberation of those empowered 
to make law, about voluntary acts of human beings to be done 
OT avoided in this world, for the sake of atteining the best end in 
this wraid."^^ The case for the separation of reason and faith, 
pleaded by the Nominalists ever since the Renaissance of the 
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twelfth century, provided not only the theoretical foundation for 
the demand of the independence of secular authority, but also for 
its democratisation. In the passage quoted above, Marsigjio 
expoimded the doctrine of representative government 

Thus bom in the bossom of the church, and also in the revolt 
against the mediaeval religious social order, the germs of liberal 
and democratic thought fotmd a clearer expression in the various 
doctrines of Natural Law and the origin of civil society developed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Heralded by a long suc- 
cession of pioneers, it was eventually given the form of a system 
of philosophy by John Locke. In Britain, Locke's immediate pre- 
decessor was Hooker, who summarised in his Ecxlesiastical Polity 
the entire tradition of mediaeval political thought as represented 
by Thomas Acjuinas. 

Though its roots are thus ramified in past history, and can be 
traced through the Middle-Ages all the way back to Aristotle, 
modem liberal and democratic thought as it was formulated and 
elaborated in the seventeenth century contained entirely new ele- 
ments Secularism was its most distinctive feature, which was 
derived from the resurgence of sdenoe and the resulting philo- 
sophical revolution. At the dose of the Middle-Ages, the problem 
of the imaginary relation between God aiKl man, which for so many 
centuries'had'been the main CorKem of speculative thought, was 
replaced!^ ^-growing" interest in the problems of the relation 
between^man and man. Seculsuisation of politics was the condi- 
tion for its rmreserved democratisation, and Hiunanism laid down 
the foundation of tme Liberalism. The decline of Liberalism afto* 
it had reached the high-water mark in the eighteenth century was 
due to the fact that originally, as formulated by Locke, its sec- 
ularism did not go far enough; it weis anti-derical, but not irreli- 
gious; its Humanism was not naturalist in the sdentific sense, but 
inclined towards natural rdigion; its rationalism, ttto ugh not 
ological was yet metaphysical; it placed reason in maiv but con- 
ceived it not as a part of his biological being, but as the functftm 
of something transcsulental; finally, its recoil from romantician 
implied rejection of secular humanist ethics, and rdapse into reli- 
g^n In semxh of a transcendental saiK:tion for moiety. 

While the rich tradition ol sdtcdastic rationalism aM of dte 
strugg^ against Papal Absolutism and for desnocratisation frie 
Churdi government contrfouted ccH)a<knfofy to foe devdt^anent 
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of liberalism and democratic political theories, it resulted directly 
from the secularisation of philosophy, the deposition of theology 
from the proud position of the queen of sciences, and the turning 
of the human mind from the vain speculation about an after- 
world to the problems of life on this earth. Though Machiavelli 
and Hobbes have rightly gone down in history as the creators of 
the theory of the modem seculau’ State, the philosophical under- 
current, the process of the spiritual liberation of man, began with 
Marsiglio of Padua and culinirrated in Hobbes. John Locke is gen- 
erally recognised as the philosopher of Liberalism. But that his- 
torical distinction belongs also to Spinoza, who was a greater 
philosopher. As political theorists, both were disciples of Hobbes. 
Philosophically, Spinoza stood nearer to the master; therefore, his 
political theory was more uncompromisingly democratic. Lord's 
Liberalism remained largely imder Hooker's influence, and 
because of that could not break away completely from the reli- 
gious tradition. Helvetius and Condillac rid it of the weakness; 
but in the post-revolutionaryperiod, Ff^lish Liberalism cast off 
thejevolutionary influence of the Enlightenment, and reverted to 
the religio<onservative tradition of Locke. 

The philosophdal foundation of Liberalism was laid by Hobbes, 
because in him political thought was secularised without any res- 
ervatioa He was the first to go to the roots of the baffling prob- 
lem of the relation between the civil and sacerdotal authorities, 
between the State and religion. Wrat is of still greater importance, 
is that Hobbes was the first to realise that a clear and unambi- 
guous definition of sovereignty was the conditio n fo r a solution 
of the problem which had for centuries confused a long succes- 
sion of learned ecdesiasts, clever jurists and speculative philos- 
ophers. The fundamental principle of Kfobbes' theory of 
sovereignty is that there is no di^erence between the sovereign 
and the people; the two are identical. It is true Qtat Hobbes ai^>eais 
to iden^ the people with the soveieign. But a closer examina- 
tion reve^ flie democratic essence of the theory. It is a double- 
edged sword. 

Assuming that sovereignty bdonged to the kii^ either 
divine rig^t or because of the original compact, the lawyers of tbe 
Tculor period exacts their ingenuity to devise constitutional lim- 
itations to the king's prerogative. Hobbes exposed the fallacy of 
rite superficial approach to the problem of sovereign^. If soye* 
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reignty was derived from divine right, how could it ever be lim- 
ited by man-made laws? And, on the other hand, all who 
to hold sovereign power as per the original compact, king or the 
Parliament or the protector, had in practice traiwgressed the sup- 
posed limitations. All these conflicts and contradictions were 
bound to arise unless sovereignty was conceived as expression 
of the people's will. That evidently is a democratic theory. Hobbes 
could dispose of the divine right of kings, because his theory of 
sovereignty was unreservedly secular, and therefore, it was also 
democratic. 'Temporal and spiritual are two words brought into 
the world to make man see double, and mistake their lawful sov- 
^ereign. A man cannot obey two masters, and a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, ^ing there are no men onewdtwhose 
bodies are spiritual, there can be no spiritual Commonwealth 
among men that are yet in the flesh."^ 

The king appeared prominently in Hobbes' definition of sov- 
ereignty; but the reference, in the last analysis, was clearly not to 
a personal ruler. It was to the general will of the community. The 
face is the fa.ce of a Stuart King, but the voice is tte voice of a 
Commonwealth."^ Sovereignty results from the transfer of "the 
natural right of all to everything"; ttiese rights, therefore are the 
source of sovereignty. They need not necessarily be transferred 
to the king. Hobbes assumed that originally it was so; therefore, 
he identified sovereigny with the Crown. But nowhwere did he 
say that fhe "natural; rights of all to everything" could not be trans- 
ferred differently to give rise to an alternative symbol of sove- 
reignty. The crucial point is the origin of sovereign power; Hobbes 
is quite clear on that point: it is die community. 

Hobbes' approach to the question of sovereignty was entirely 
original. For Ae first time, a political theory vfas deduced from 
fundamental principles. Since the time of St. Augustine, political 
theories hhd l^n deduced from the Scriptures. Politics was a part 
of religion, and as such dominated by theology. No earlier secul- 
arist, neither Marsig^io nor Bodin, could get out of the vicious aide. . 
Machiavelli tried; but he was no philosopher. His political doc- 
trines lacked depth. They rather prescribed rules of political prac- 
tice, which were vitiated by cynicism. Hobbes deduced Hs doctime 
of sovereignty "from the prindples of nature only." He freed prfit- 
ical philosophy from theology, and detached the early deis»cia-. 
tic movement finom the religious prejudices of the Rrformatitm- 
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"None went to the root of the matter, as Hobbes did. Men took 
refuge in one despotic form after another. Through the welter of 
fog and darkness, the trenchant theory of the Leoiathan cuts its ruth- 
less way like a blast of the north wind. It is dear-sighted where 
others were blind; consistent where others were confused, single 
in aim where others were entangled in contradictions. The mid- 
seventeenth century was a great creative time, but creation had 
hardly got beyond the stage of chaos. Hobbes saw better than 
anyone from what quarters of tt« sky li^t was to come."^^ 

The supreme importance of Hobbes' political theory was that 
it was expounded as an integral part of a philosophy, which was 
vigorously rationalistic and as such completely ftee from all rel- 
gious and theological prejudices. The States ceased to be shrouded 
in metaphysical mysteries. Hobbes' philosophy embraced the 
entire scheme of the Universe, explained in terms of geometry and 
mechanics. Psychology and ph)^iology were shown as biological 
processes in the context of a mechanistic cosmology. In between, 
there came sodety, described as the most complex pf all bodies, 
formed according to, and governed by, natur^ laws. The entire 
scheme of the Universe, including man with his body, mind and 
soul, was self-contained, and therefore independent of any out- 
side influence, control or guidance. The great revolt of man against 
spiritual slavery reached the climax in Hobbes's philosophy; as 
the charter of human freedom, it laid down the foundations of lib- 
eralism and Democracy. 

The fear, anger and hatered whidi Hobbes' philosopny provoked 
on all sides proved that it did not represent the interest of any class; 
Liberalism was not the ideology of the bourgeoisie. It proved that 
ideas develop according to their own logic. The profoundly rev- 
olutionary philosophy of Hobbes was opposed with equal vehe- 
mence by the ecdesiasts, royalists, puritans and also by the rising 
bourgeoisie, "hrstinctively, all, of whatever creed, felt that there 
was an enemy. Hobbes' doctrines were denounced as pernicious 
to all nations, destrucrtive of royal titles, an encouragement to 
usurpers, unhistorical, unscriptural, immoral." Hobbes was "an 
Epicurean, a Cromwellian, foe of conscieiu:e, and religion, and an 
athdst" From the point of view of the riang bourgeoisie, he was 
regarded as "the foe of proper^, an enemy of cheered compa- 
nies, corporatiois and trade."" 

The oonvendoital view that Hobbes was the theoretical apolo- 
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gist of monarchist absolutism is contradicted by the foct that 
Charles II is reported to have applied to him the Biblical descrip)- 
tion. "His hand against every man, and every man's hand against 
him." The leader of the Royalist Party, Qarendon, said that the 
leoiathan was written to please Cromwell; and he was not far ftom 
being rig^t, because Hobbes did iu)t nudce a secret of it that his 
views were valid for any de facto government. Only, as or« of the 
greatest iconoclasts of all times, Hobbes was no more an apolo- 
gist of the Anglican Clarovdon than a flatterer of ttife Puritan 
Cromwdl. But in so far as the Cromwellian cause was democra- 
tic, it could find support in Hobbes' philosophy which exposed 
the venerable fiction of the divine ri^t of l^gs. 

As a bold pioneer, Hobbes was far ahead of his time. No sec- 
tion of the contemporary society could accept his jrfhilosqphy. It 
was a philosophy of the future, and was not appreciated until the 
im^eenth dentiuy. But if Whiggism was "Puritanism and water", 
the philosophical Radicalism of the nineteenth cenhuy was Hob- 
besian rationalism plus piety. Liberalism had grown Out of the 
movement of ideas in the hCddle-Ages. It was not a creation erf 
the bourgeoisie. But eventually, the latter found it suitable for their 
social purpose and adopted it. 

The credit of laying down a solid philosophical foundation of 
modem liberalism really belongs to Hobbes, because in no other 
political doctrine of the time is the basic principle of individual- 
ism so clearly stated. Hobbes held that nature had made men 
essentially ecpial in faculties both of body and of mind. The attempt 
to create a political philosophy independent of theology led to a 
pragmatic approach to the problems of juiispradence, dvil gov- 
ernment arid social relations. That tendency culminated in tiie util- 
itarianism of the philosophical Radicals of the nineteenth century. 
It was a hand-te-mOuth policy whidr really solved no problem. 
It established the Eng^U^ tradition erf g^orifyir^ make-shifts into 
conventions, a jumble of whkh, in course of time, was given the 
validity erf a cemstitution. Upem the welcome liberation fiom the 
thraldenn erf theok^; the pervdulum erf political flioug^ in Bri- 
tain swung to the other extreme. It becarro an article erf faith ihaL 
human nature beir^ incalculable, political tidnktr^ could not be 
drictly logicaL 

Hobbeshadintroduoediatlonali^inpoUtics.lhe'unocm^XD' 
misir^ secularism erf his ^neral }rftik)S(^]hy enalrfed Itim to make 
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tilis great contribution to political thought, and thereby make a 
political philosophy possible. He regarded reason as inherent in 
the biolc^cal being of man;^ and with a rigorous logic deduced 
a whole political philosophy from that premise. Human nature is 
composed of reason and desiie;all impetus to human action results 
from the latter, while the former functions as the regulating factor. 
Natural Law is "the dictate of Right reason, conversant about thc^ 
things which are either to be done or committed for the constant 
preservation of life and members...."^^ Reason forbids man to do 
"that which is destructive of his life; and not to omit that by whicih 
he thinketh it may be best preserved."^ This fundament^ hypo- 
thesis of Hobbes' political philosophy also indicated the possibil- 
ity Of a secular psychology. Reason and instinct (desire) are not 
antagonistic; botti b^g biolog^cd properti^^ the origin of neither 
is transcertdental nor is ^uouded in m}^ry . Fruits of human csea- 
tiveness resut from the ccwperation of the two basic urges. A sec- 
ular ratioinalism and a scientific (eis against speculative) 
psychology logic«illy deduced therefrom were the twin-jallars 
which supported the imposing structure of a political philosophy. 

Grotius had heralded rationalism by freeing the andent doctrine 
of the Natural Law from its traditional aissociation with theology. 
He had gone to the extent of suggesting the possibility of a mech- 
anistic interpretation of nature, detached from the idea of God. 
Yet, his rationalism retained a large measure of metaphysical ide- 
ology, which was a characteristic feature of the naturalist philos- 
ophy generally of the seventeenth century. Though divorced from 
the theologicd tradition, the Natural Law was a teleological conr 
ceptioiu It was complely revolutionised by Hobbes. There are no 
immutable laws writtor in irature. The whole system of nature, 
indudir^ man, is a chain of causes and effects. Beroming conscious 
of this rdaiion, man discovers the Natural Law. "The law of nature 
is a dictate of right rearon."^ '‘A law of nature is a precepL or a 
genoal rule, fom^ out reasotr.”^ The twentieth century science 
corroborates :the subjective ratioiudist view of the Law of Nature 
as anticipated by Hd>bes three-himdred years ago. 

It was an integral Naturalism that Hobbes preached. Ln it, ffie 
dichotomy between man and nature disappears. Man is a part pf 
nature, and nature is a rational process. Man's ^iritual liberatkm i 
is oomptete. The Humanism of the Renaissance beccnnes scienti& 
Naturalism in Hobbes' philosophy, to lay down the foundation 
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of liberal thought and democratic practice. 

The principle of individualism is logically deduced, on the one 
hand, from ^ naturalist Humanism of Hobbes' {ddlosophy and, 
on the other h£md, from his rationalist docbiiK of the origin of soci- 
ety. All other theories about the foundation of society were either 
based upon the theological or teleological conception of Natural 
Law, or postulated an ad hoc compact. The one ruled out the pos- 
sibility of a humanist philosophy based upon the principle of indi- 
vidualism; the other destroyed democracy at its birth; The basic 
biological urge of sdf-preservation compelled the realisation of the 
i^cessity of individu^ combining in the strafe for existeixe. 
Reason, also a biological function, dictated certain rules for the gpv- 
onance of the community, arvi regulation of the relations of its 
constituent individrials. The rise of the community does not mean 
abdication of the individual. It is created by irulividuals to serve 
thdr respective self-interest more effectivdy. 

Any political philosophy jnesupposes a definite view of human 
nature. Starting from tltt view that human nature is sdfish, in the 
sense that self-pnesiorvation is fite base biological urge, and that 
the very selfishness gives birth to reason, Hobbes constructed a 
pditical philosophy which maintains that to promote the growth 

file individuality of its methbers is the function of a sodal osgarv- 
isation; and thanks to its ratioiral individualism the political phi- 
l<»ophy of Hobbes, logically, if tK>t explidfiy, la 3 rs down the most 
solid theoretical foundation of democracy. 

"Hobbes was at once the complete utilitarian and file complete 
individualist. The power of the State and the aufiori^ of the law 
are justified only because th^ contribute to the security of indi- 
vidual human beings, and th^ is no raticsial ground d obedi- 
ence and respect for authority except the anticipation that these 
will yidd a larger individual advantage fiian their oppodtes. Sodr 
ety is merely afrarfifidal body, a collective term for file feet fiiat 
hurrian beings firid it iiidtvidtuJly advantageous to excharge goods 
and services. It is this dear-cut individualism vfiuch nal(@ 
Hobbe^ |fiiilo5(phy the most revolutionary thebry d the age."^ 

Assumirg tiiat Hobbes was an ape^gfet of sdisolutian, whidi' 
is not true, the most rigefrous rationalism of his pbilosoffiiy oquM 
(silyservefiiecauserrfLibetalianandDemoaaKy’.^Hfiibes'ifii' 
los^)hy fe a dasknl instance (rf ideas unfidding fiiemsdves by their 
own kg^ with no causal ocxinectkm wifit ^ cemtext d social 
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events. The development of European thought towards rational- 
ism, naturalism and secularism was an unbroken process from the 
Renaissance of the twelfth century to Hobbes. Liberalism was a 
continuation of that process. 

The progressive implications of the philosophy of Hobbes were 
set fortti clearly by Locke to become Ae principles of liberalism. 
Though he disagreed with Hobbes on purely philosophical ques- 
tions, that is to say, as regards scientific Naturalism, and was more 
in s)mcipathy with pious Hooker, Locke nevertheless followed 
Hobbes in detaching Liberalism from the tradition of the Refor- 
mation. He deprecated the practice of quoting Scriptures in con- 
troversies about the source of dvil authority. Indeed, he rejected 
the appeal to any authority. "We cannot see by oflter man's eye; 
masters take men off the use of their judgpient." 

Bom of a Puritan family, Locke went to Oxford. Repelled by the 
intolerance of Pre^yterianism as well as by the fantadsm of the 
Independents, who dominated the andent seat of learning, young 
Locke lost enthusiasm for the parental confession. Thereafter, he 
came under the influence of ^ liberal divines of the Anglican 
Qiurch. In the light of his relation with Hooker, the inspiration 
of his demand for ntoral restraint on power can be trac^ in the 
tradition of Thomas Aquinas and other mediaeval political think- 
em. Yet, Locke's Essay Concerning Hitman Understanding logically 
related with, if not consdously deduced from, Hobbes's mecha- 
nistic psychology, went to feed flte eighteenth century French phi- 
losoi^y which was rooted in the Epacurean tradition of Montaigne, 
the subjective rationalism of Descartes and the devastafii^ irony 
and subtle criticism of Bayle. Scepticism had undermined author- 
i^. Man's faith in the super-natu^ had been shaken. Hobbes' fhi- 
losophy of sdentific Naturalism and Locke's psychgology of 
sensation, logically rdated with iL gave man a new faith=-^the faifit 
in himsdf, that was the core of Liberalism. 

Man has natural rights which can be discovered by right reascm. 
To protect those rights is the function of law and fire purpose d 
its administratioiu Voluntary submission to law, disOovered by 
r^^ reascm and made for aHrancni benefit, meant surrarder of 
the natural rights- But the origin of social compact did not {»e- 
dude retenfion of dvil liberties to be defended, if necessary, by 
revdt against fire sovere^ power. Requiring scmte inevitalfie sur- 
render of natural rights, dvil govemmoit is an evil, and fitadbre 
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its power and function must be strictly limited. These are the prin- 
ciples of political Liberalism. They are supported by the philosoph- 
ical proposition that man's reason is the highest law; no law can 
be binding which is opoosed to right reason. 

It is evident that Liberedism must stand or fall with the concept 
of reason. The appeal to reason is an old story; but reason was 
placed either outside the human being or beyond human com- 
prehension. As a court of appeal veiled in m)^tery, it could not 
improve man's position. Reason had to be conceived as a human 
property — a biological function, before it could be the symbol of 
the liberation of man. Such a conception of reason presupposes 
scientific knowledge, which in the seventeenth century was still 
inadequate for the purpose. Nevertheless, it could be logically 
deduct from h5qx)fiietical premises. Hobbes did that to lay down 
the foundation of modem Liberalism. 
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Qiapter XVI 


FALLACIES OF LIBERALISM 


Napoleon could not ctoss the English Qiannel; but the impact 
of the Great Revolution reached Britain in the form of the Radical 
doctrines preached by Thomas Paine, William Godwin and others, 
to provoke the outburst of Edmund Burke. The R^xions on the 
French Revolution was a broadside against the eighteenth century— 
the age of reason. Burke vehemently denied that reason could ever 
be the right basis of politics. To denounce the French Revolution, 
he borrowed his arguments from its prophet. Rousseau had glor- 
ified mystic moral sentiments, the fedings of religious reverance 
and communal loyalty as against reason. Burke maintained that 
all those noble sentiments could be welded together into a "deeper 
wisdom" which should be preferred to "mere logical clarity" as 
the guiding principle of politics and of life gener^y. Rousseau's 
romanticism rationalised by Kant, was still to be woven into the 
Hegelian political philosophy with its metaphysical conception of 
the State. Taking foil advantage of Hume's nihilistic scepticism, 
Burke anticipated H^el in heralding the "inner ^iiit of the nation" 
as the source of law. An rmgratefol disciple of Rousseau; Burke 
built a bridge between Hume's rigorious logic of anti-rationaiism 
and Hegd's pan-logism. Reason is not an individual pr operty; 
human bdiaviour is determined by sentiments, emotions, resp^ 
for tradition, loyalty to the community. These are not irrational; 
tl^ represent the p-oc^s of a gradual unfoldment of reason 
im^idt in theconsdousness of foe ra(x or the nation. At the same 
time, Burke defiantly denied that society was natural, and main- 
tained that it was an artifidal creation; and that it was impelled 
by obscure instiiKts and poperties. 

Curiously i^u>ugh, Burire affirmed that his irrationaii^ itega- 
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tion of individualism and mystic nationalism were deduced from 
Locke's philosophy. And there was a good deal of truth in his asser- 
tion. In fact, the contraditions of Locke's Liberalism — contradictions 
between the mediaeval tradition inherited through Hooker and 
Hobbes's scientific ratiorialism — ^were brought out clearly by 
Burke. While he gave the Tories a philosphy, Burke also pleaded 
for empiricism in politics,, and political pragmatism; the princi- 
ple of utility came to be the first article of faith of nineteenth cen- 
tury Liberedism. 

Burke was the brain of the Whig party; his defection plunged 
conservative Liberalism into a deep crisis. A considerable section 
of the Whig aristocracy followed Burke over to the Tory camp, 
and the Radicalism of the supporters of the Great Revolution 
tended to go beyond the limits of classical Liberalism. 

Burke not only preached the cult of irrationalism glorified as 
wisdom but also supported the corollary theretaa demand for the 
restoration of rdigion. In this, he could also invoke Locke's autiior- 
ity. His attack on the principles of the Great Revolution and deri- 
sion of the idea of democracy provoked a campaign of political 
pamphleteering which brought about a regeneration of Liberal- 
ism. One of the radical defenders of the principles of the Great 
Revolution, Jeremy Bentham, went bade to Hobbes, and on the 
basis of his naturalistic rationalism reformulated liberal doctrine 
as what came to be known as philosophical Radicalism. 

The campaign was opened by a sdiool mistress, Mary Wollston- 
ecraft, who was to be the wife of Godwin and mother of Mary 
Shelly, the second wife of the poet. Hers was a passionate apped 
to reason: "You have a mortal antipathy to reason, but if there is 
anything like argument or first prindple in your wild dedama- 
tions, behold the result — ^that we are to reverence the rust of anti- 
quity, and those unnatural customs which ignorance and 
self-interest have consolidated into the sage fruit of 
experience."^ — ^the first and the most thoughtful, though intensely 
passionate, of the thirty-eight replies to Burke's tirade against the 
ideas and ideals of the eighteenth century. Wollstonecraft's vin- 
dication of human rights was an emphatic reaffirmation of the rev- 
olutionary prindples of Liberalism. It was of the classical French 
style of the eighteenth centu^r. It almost succeeded in harmonis- 
ing the moral fervour of Rousseau with Voltaire's caustic sarcasm. 
It was a fuDUast onslaught on authority and a d^ant revolt against 
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religion. Anticipating biological discoveries of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Mary Wollstonecraft subjected Burke's platitudes to a mer- 
ciless anal 5 reis and exposed their absurdity. 

"What do you mean by the moral constitution of the heart? And 
inborn sentiments? What moral purpose can be answered by extol- 
lii^ the good dispositions when these good dispositions are 
described as instincts? For an instinct moves in a direct line to its 
ultimte end, and asks for no guidance or support. But if virtue is 
to be acquired by experience or taugiht ty example reason perfected 
by reflection must be the director of the whole host of passions. 
Reason must hold the rudder or let the wind blow where it list- 
eth."^ 

Thomas Paine, Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809) and William 
Godwin followed in quick succession. Paine was the heart and soul 
of the Radical movement. He breathed the spirit of the Great Rev- 
olution. "Lay then the axe to the root and teach governments 
humanity."^ But it was not the mystic romanticism of Rousseau 
that Pmne preached. His democracy was not trotalitarian; it was 
humanist. And he was fully imbued with the secularism of the 
Encydopedists. "Vanity and presumption of governing beyond the 
grave is the most ridiculous and insolent of all t 3 nanny."* 

The creed of Radicalism enimdated with passionate eloquence 
in the earlier books of Wollstonecraft and Paine, was expounded 
in a sober language by James Mackintosh. He condemned Burke's 
emphasis on "precedents deduced from the good old days" as 
"apology for conservatism," and pleaded: 'We should pay nwre 
attention to reason and justice, and less to tradition and custom."® 
Mackintosh looked upon the French Revolution as a more com- 
plete application of the principles of Locke and the English Whigs 
of 1688. The revolutionists, he argued, were applying • the prin- 
ciples which had been worked out by the philosophers of Europe 
during the paecedii^ century. The relation between flreir doctrines 
ai«l politics was analogous to tiw relation between georrretiy and 
mechanics. The Rights c^Man was a set of fundanrrental moral ptinr 
dples. 

William Godwin weis the philosopher of Radicalism. His par- 
entage goes b^nd the dg^teenth coitury Encydopedists— to the 
nSbralists of earlier times. His ideas, therefcae, tended to trans- 
cend die limits of Lib^alism, and his viacm was turned upon an 
ideal which lay beyond the liberal democratic State — tat a com- 
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munist social order. A consisent elaboration of Liberalism, God- 
win's philosophy clearly pointed towards Socialism. In him, the 
ideology of the bourgeoisie logically evolved into the revolution- 
ary pWlosophy of the proletariat, proving that the characterisa- 
tion of neither is true. Godwin held that the institution of private 
property was the root of all social evils. But he believed that the 
desired social revolution would be brought about by a change of 
public opinion. Counting upon the intrinsic rationality of human 
nature, he visualised a psydiological and moral revolution rather 
than any violent transformation of the established political and 
social institutions. He was the ideal revolutionary, who could at 
least in imagination, temper romanticism with reason. 

In its earlier stages, modem scientific enquiry, particularly in 
the field of mathematics, astronomy and physics, was closely assoc- 
iated with philosophical speculation. Newton called physics nat- 
ural philosophy, interpreted by Voltaire, it developed into the 
mechanistic naturalism of the eighteenth century. But the post- 
revolutionary liberal thought broke away from secularism, and 
tended to profess a pantheistic na^al religion. In England, the 
Dissenters opposed it to the orthodoxy of the High Church as also 
to the tradition of Puritan bigotry. Associated with a pantheistic 
cosmology, reason was metaphysically conceived; the nineteenth 
century liberal rationalism thus expressed itself in the belief in a 
pantheistic moral order. Ttet was not only a long way from the 
rational order of nature of the seventeenth century philosophy, but 
also a break witii the tradition of scientific natuR^sm. Indeed, it 
was a relapse all the way back into the teleological rationalism of 
the Stoics, which had been taken over by tine Protestant Christian 
Jurists as the metaphysical sanction for the laws of the Lutheran 
and Calvinist nation^ States.^ In the last analysis, the Christian 
dogma of original sin persists in this system of thought: the meta- 
ph5rsical moral order is rational because reason imposes restric- 
tions on the natural inclinations of man. Neither reason nor 
morality is inherent in human beings; both result from the sense 
of obligation. The concept of conscience, therefore, occupies the 
centre of the system. It is the dictate of Reason. 

In the context of the transcendental and teleological system of 
thougjit, the liberal doctrine of individual liberty was bound to 
stultify itsdf, and be vulgarised in practice. The post-revolutionary 
revolt against reason had placed a high premium on the idea of 
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free will; the concept of individual freedom had been carried to 
the extent of irresponsibility; the ideal of freedom had thus 
appeared to deny morality. A reaction to that romantic extrava- 
gaiKe, nineteenth century Liberalism held that human freedom and 
a rational order of nature were reconciled by the rule of imper- 
sonal laws discovered by Reason. The law was objective and just. 
The contention was that the rule of such laws did not curtail indi- 
vidual freedom; it only implied the acceptance of certain eternal 
truths and values which distinguished h^lman beings from the 
lower animals. The distinctive human faculty of conscience gives 
birth to the sense of obligation under law. Therefore, a liberal 
democratic social organisation would be free eis well as moral, its 
law^ being deduced from the just law of the moral order of nature. 

The dangerous possibility of freedom becoming licence thus 
obviated by the doctrine of impersonal laws, Libeiahsm summar- 
ised its sodal philosophy and political theory in the phrase laisser 
feared Imsser passer. The more popular first part of the liberal dictum 
was predicted on the second, le monde va de hd-meme, by the Frerrch 
Ph5raocrats on the authority of the mechanistic cosmology and sec- 
ular rationalism of the sevente^th century. 

As the final cause of its mechanistic cosmology, Newtonian nat- 
ural philosophy had, indeed, postulated a G^; but he was ex 
tmddtia. The mechaiasm, once set in motion, ran by itself. Although 
this cosmological conception was further developed by British 
physicists, in die nineteenth century, contemporary liber^ philos- 
ophess deviated from scientific naturalism to relapse into the Stoic 
doctrine of a metaph5racal moral order as interpreted by Protes- 
tant theology. God did not remain outside the medhanian of 
nature. The anthropomorphic coiKeption of the Hnal Cause was 
replaced ^ pantheian. The order of nature was a moral coder 
b^use God, conceived as the sum total of the final truth and eter- 
nal veilues, was immanent in it The purpose of human existence 
was to be free to live in hanrumy with the mexal (xder. The pur- 
pose is fulfilled through the ccmtrol evil passions inherent in 
hurnan riature, by ocmsdence, that is to say, the serse of inoral oblir 
gafion. With nineteenth century Liberalisin, ledger fare ei kisser 
passer ceased to be a dictum deduced freon fite medianistic nat- 
uralism <rf sdaice; it was a doctrine of panthelstk: teleology. The 
ccoioqition of a secular rational coder— of a law-govemed 
Uiniveise— was replaced by a raticmalised faith in a Ptovkfence. 
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It is the best of all possible worlds; it is as it is, because it could 
not be different. The dogma of predetermination crept impercep- 
tibly into the liberal rationalism of die nineteenth century, to reduce 
the principle of individual liberty to a legal fiction. 

In practice, the liberal doctrine of kisser fdire served the pur- 
pose of rising Capitaiism.; and the rule of law came to be the rule 
of a minority which under the given drciunstances had the power 
to make laws. Liberalism appeared to provide a moral justifica- 
tion of the economic exploitation of man by man and a philosoph- 
ical sanction for the modem politiail ttteories which subordinated 
the individual to the State. Green as well as Bosanquet introduced 
into liberalism the Hegelian metaphsyical theory of State. 

The post-revolutionary political reaction and considerations of 
capihdist ecoTiomy, of comse, influenced liberal thougjht as it 
developed in the runeteenth century. But the fundamental cause 
of the deviation from its original principles of rationalism and indi- 
vidualism was inherent in the ambiguities and contradictions of 
Locke's philosophy. 

Locke's theory of hiunan understanding was based upon tltt 
ratioiralist psychology of Hobbes. But he was not as completely 
bee bom religious prejudices as his predecessor was. Hobl^ had 
traced the origin of society and principles of politics to human 
reason; Locke deduced them from the laws of nature, which he 
ccmceived as laws of God. 

Taken over to France, Locke's philosophy was freed from its_fal- 
lades by Condillac,^ to provide a powerful impetus to the sden- 
tific naturalism of the eighteenfir century. The revolutionary 
philosophy of Hobbes, having been of the continental tradition, 
did not strike deep root in Britain, where religious prejudices, of 
Puritanism as well as of Anglicanism, lingered to influence the 
ideology of the rising bourgeoisie, thou^ England was becom- 
ing the workshop of the world, 

Berkeley's attack upon Materialism and atheism was delivered 
cm bve vulnerable point of Locke's epistemology. The ambiguity 
of his rationalism and the theological penchant of his cortception 
erf the natural law 'were also the 'points of departure of Hume's 
est^Hridsm, which shook the faith.in tire scope of human under- 
standing aiKl validity of human knowledge. The influeiKe (rf the 
two mo^ otttstandir^ Engfi^ philosopl^rs of the eigjhteenth cen- 
toiy saj^red the vigour erf humanist rationalism.^ Supematuralism 
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and transcendentalism^ were restored in the form of natural reli- 
gion, allied with which liberalism in Britain degenerated into polit- 
ical pragmatism and economic cannibalism practised on the plea 
of individu2d initiative and liberty. 

A reaction to the grand revolt of man against spiritual slavery, 
which was the fountain-head of Liberalism and which reached its 
higih-water mark in Hobbes's philosophy, was subterraneously 
inh^nt in Locke himself.^^ In the disgusting atmosphere of doc- 
trinal fanaticism and confessional bigotry, Locke's advocacy of reli- 
gious toleration was indeed a blessing. But its histordal ag^cance 
was a compromise in the agelong strug^e between faith and 
reason. In his earlier writings, Locke had inclined to lay emphasis 
on a dear demarcation between religion and dvil authority. But 
later on, he pleaded for an alliance and harmony between the 
Church and ^ State; rdigion should be tolerant and broadminded, 
aird the State should recognise religion as its basis. Originally, 
Locke had regarded religion as man's private affair; in that sense, 
it could continue without causing any confusion. But unable to 
find an alternative sanction for morality, Locke fell back upon reli- 
gion: only a common religion could provide a generally accepted 
staivdard of moral behaviour. And what is the essence of religion? 
Faith in something supematuial, bQ^ond the reach of human 
understandii^. Lo^'s liberalism made room for faith at the cost 
of reason. 

Utilitarianism with all its fallades did revolutionise the idea 
about the purpose of law and function of dvil authority. They were 
no longer to be judged by some imaginaiy metophysical standards, 
Imt pragmatic^y; th^ were to promote public wdfare. At the 
same time, the r^pse into tramcsndentalism is obvious. Locke 
had provided utilitarianism with a divine sairctipn: tikKi has by 
an inseparable connnection joined virtue and public happiness 
togethei:; fitat wMch is for public welfare is God's Will" It is God's 
win that puUic wdfare shmild be promoted by good laws made 
by virtuous men. hi odter words, man can be virtuous because 
God wills him to be so. It is the old idea of Grace. Already with 
its ptophd, Libaalian ttms moved away fiom its (Kiginal ground 
of Humanian. The cause of the deviation was its inal^ty to find 
a secular sanction for ixKxality. That psol^m baffled political 
hKophers throug^iout foe nineteenfo century. It has not yd been 
sdv^,. because genendty {balosoplty has fa&d to keep pace wifo 
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the growth of scientific knowledge. 

The principle of utility, which came to be the foundation of lib- 
eral ethics and politics, did not follow logically from Hobbes's ra- 
tionalist flieoiy of the origin of society. According to that theory, 
the concept of a community is a fiction; the reality is the coop- 
eration of individuals; and the cooperation results from the urge 
of self-preservation. The notion of a choice between pleasure and 
pain as the motive of human action does not have any place in 
Hobbes's theory, which is rationalist in the serrse that the urge for 
self-preservation is a biological heritage, the biological evolution 
being a determined process. The choice between pleasure and pain 
and the urge for sdf-preservation are two very different ideas. The 
former presupposes a higih levd of consciousness whereas ttie latter 
operates even before consciousness becomes intelligent perceptioa 
In other words, the one is intelligent discrimination, while the other 
is mechanistic biological adjustment. The original cooperation of 
human beings was not a matter of choice, preference of pleasure 
to pain; it was biologically determined by the urge for self- 
preservation. There was no dtemative uitless the new species was 
to be sdll-bom. 

These far-readhing implications of Hobbes's theory of tl« origin 
of society were not fully grasped by Locke, although he could not 
visualise "the new ways of ideas" except in the light of the form- 
er's mechanistic psychology. Philosophically, Locke was a follower 
of Hobbes, though with reservations; and it was as such that he 
inspared the utilitarian ethics of Helvetius, which was brought back 
to Britain by Bentham as philosophical Radicalism. Moreover, the 
general tre^ of pa’ogressive political thought at the time of L(xke 
resulted from the doctrine of the natural law, which gave birth 
to the idea of the liberty and dignity of man as an individual. Not- 
withstanding his religious preoccupation, Locke interpreted nat- 
ural law as sanction for the claim of innate, irtherent and 
indefeasible rigjhts of each individual. He went further and held 
ttiat the function of society and government was to defend and 
preserve individual rights. 

At frie same time, through Hooker, Locke also inherited the Aris- 
totelian bdief, held thiou^out the Middle Ages, in the reali^ of 
tiie corporate existence of society. The rejection of that belief, but- 
tressed upon theology, was the pecondition for the rise of die idea 
of democracy and liberalism. Therefore, freedom and ]»imacy of 
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the individual constituted the essence of that idea. Yet, Locke's 
defence of the English Revolution was based upon the mediaeval 
anti-democratic belief in a fiction. Following Hooker, and as if to 
prepare the cue for Burke, Lodce differentiated the English soci- 
ety from the Englidi government, and argued that the former had 
persisted in time, wMe the latter had changed whenever neces- 
sary. He intopeted natural law in the mediaeval sense by declar- 
ing that it was the permanent and self-perpetuating moral order 
which expressed itself as the inalienable rights of persons and 
communities. Locke's Liberalism at its very birth, thus, was a 
defence of conservatism; and as such, it became the orthodox polit- 
ical creed of the Whig aristocracy, who led the bourgeois revolu- 
tion and established the capihtlist economic order. 

Taken over to France by Montescprieu and Voltaire, the truly 
liberal aspect of Locke's philosophy was developed in two direc- 
tions: Helvetius constructed the system of utilitarian edrics on the 
basis of the hypothec drat desire for pleasure and dislike for pain 
w^ the prime motives for all human behaviour; arKi CondiUac 
in^rroved upon die theory ctf knowledge diat ideas were ultimately 
derived ftom sense perceptions. Utilitarian ethics ami philosoph- 
ical Radicalism both were, since then, identitied with Liberalism. 
AftOT its discrediting alliance with Whig orthodojy and oinser- 
vatism, during the half a caitury of post-revolutionary reaction. 
Liberalism in England came to be known either as utiUtarianism 
or philosoidiical Radicalism Both were bdieved to have been 
deduced from Locke's philosophy. In reality, they were divergent 
currents of thought— one empiric^, the odiCT rationalist YeL both 
could be referred bade to the same source, because of the andrig- 
uity and self-oontradiction of Lodee's philc^phy. 

Locke's appeal to recison as the final authority was not unre- 
sored. He conceived reason neither in the dassical meta{diysksil 
sense nen: as a biological function. His d^inition of reasem was 
amMguous and sdf-contradictoiy: it is enquiry into the c^tainty 
of knowledge;hut m practice, it is wise to be guided by proba- 
l^ty, because |»obability is deduced from (xxitomity of our own 
experioice ksc the experiaice of c^hers.^^ For Lodce, -reascat wise 
simple commensense, which he rated higgler than logic.^^ There- 
fore, he is recogpised as the fbuixkr of ettqwicism The utiiify priih 
cqile erf file nineteetUh centiuy Uberalian was deduced from that 
aspect of Locke's {rfiOosc^y. Therefese, it was a departure from 
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the rationalist position of original Liberalism. 

Locke's theory of knowledge, as improved by Condillac, was 
a great contribution to the scientific naturalism or materialist 
rationalism of the eighteenth century. The . Essm/ Concerning 
Human Understanding begins with arguments for refuting the 
'Cartesian doctrine' of innate ideas. Nevertheless, Locke's rejec- 
tion of the doctrine was not unreserved; because he retained the 
belief in "the intuitive power of Reason to grasp manifest truths." 
Condillac argued that all mental processes could be explained in 
terms of sensations, and therefore Locke's alternative to innate 
ideas was as superfluous an assumption as the latter. Further 
improved by Cabanis in the light of the growing knowledge of 
physiologic^ processes, sensationalisih outgrew the fallacies of 
Locke's empiricism, to be incorporated in ttie materialist philos- 
ophy as fir^y set forth by Holbach. It cleeirly stated the funda- 
mental principles of Liberalism and democratic practice: Society 
is good because its purpose is to give men freedom to their own 
(individual) welfare; lil^rty is an inalienable right, because with- 
out it there can be no prosperity. The cynic smiled at the utopian 
notion and enquired how the "miracle" could ever be worked. The 
answer of the philosophers of Liberalism arui advocates of democ- 
racy was a proclamation of their faith in the innate ratiorality of 
man and the consequent human creativeness. Men are rational and 
therefore capable of judging what is good for them and follow their 
own judgment Enlighten them, remove the obstacles created by 
ignorance and superstition, and the lig^ht of reason will shine to 
diow them tire right vray. Each following his true self-interest, gen- 
eral good will follow.^^ 

While the truly liberal aspect of Locke's philosophy thus elab- 
orated, was incorporated in the mig^htiest manifesto of man' s free- 
dom, Hume carried empiricism to its logical consequences which 
blasted the philosophical foundation of Liberalism. The principle 
of utility, applied to ethics as well eis to the problems of social rela- 
tions, was empdrical. Therefore, it was antithetical to Liberalism, 
although nirreteenth century the latter became synonyrrroues 

with utUitarianian. Cut adrift frorh fl\e ratiorralist and individu- 
ali^ philosophical moodngs, Liberalis logically betrayed itself 
artd moved towcuds its rogation either by chauvinistic national- 
isn or by social collertivism. The process to tfie former direction 
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vy^ promoted by the philosophy of Rchte and Hegd, whereas Karl 
Marx was the prophet of the latter. 


NOTES 

I. Mary Wollstonecraft, Vmdication of the Rigfits of Man. 

1 Ibid. 

3. Thomas Paine, Rights of Man. 

4. Ibid. 

5. James Mackintosh, Vmdiciae GaUicae. 

6. Even in the nineteenth centiuy, utilitarian Liberalism was allied with 
the Evangelical movement. In an article on "FHzjames Stephen and 
Ubend Doctrine/ the Times Literary Supplement (Nov. 27, 1948} wrote: 
”The dose alliance between the Utiliarians and the Evangelicals, 
which ©q>lains most of English history in the first half of the nme- 
teenth centuzy, was not an acddent. Both had arisen in protest against 
the arid conservatism of the ei^teenth century, with its extrava- 
gant respect for forms. Bentham recalled common lawyers to reason 
as Wesley recalled Anglic^ fo the Ciospel.” 

"The central issue of the philosophical controversy of the Victro- 
ian age was how to accomodate Christianity in a sodety undergo- 
ing vast chsmges in its structure, its wealth and its technology." (Allen 
Willard Brown, The Metaphysiccd Sodety). 

7. Condillac pointed out that Locke's rejection of the Cartesian con- 
cq?t of "innate ideas" did not go to the extent of discarding the belief 
in the innate fkiulities of the souL 

8. Hume's criticism of the doctrine of natural law and attack on ration- 
ally not only inspired Burke's outburst against the democratic prin- 
dples of the French Revolutioi^ but also, through Kant, they went 
into the making of Hegd's pseudo-romantic neomediaevaliy . 

9. "In any case, Hume's positivism had the paradoxical effect of jro- 
ducing an elaborate metaphysi<s, a rdigious revival and a firmer 
belief in absolute ethical values." (G. Sabine, A History of PoUtiad 
Theory). 

10. The epistemdogkal weakness of the philosophy of s^isation resulted 
from Lodce's reluctance to accapt without reservation Hobbes's 
materialist rationalism. In politkd philosophy, he actually trkd fo 
rdute Hobbes on the authcnrity of mediaeval traditkms inherited' 
through Hooker. 

II. Ettssay Concerning Human Ifndmtandmg. 

IZ ’He is always sendbl^ and always willing to sacrifice logk rs^her 
than becon^ paradoxicd. he eniuKiates gQ:ieral pdndpks which are 
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capable of leading to strange consequences; but whenever the strange 

coSequences seem about to appear, Locke blandly refmns from 
drawing them To a logician, it is irritating; to a practical man, it is 
fpS Sund judgnSnt." (Bertand RusseU, History of Western Phi- 


losophy.) 

Holbach, The System of Nature. 



Chapter XVH 


UmiTARIAMISM 


Freed from all its ambiguities and fallacies by Hume, the empir- 
icism of Locke developed into a complete rejection of ratioialism. 
Analysing the concept of reason, Hume reached the conclusion that 
there was no principle of right or justice or liberty dedudble from 
the Law of Nature. Generalising the conclusion, he declared that, 
if the confusion aeated by the concept of reason was cleared away, 
the belief in the rationality of natural laws must be discarded as 
an unnecessary and groundless postulate. Hume's criticism was 
not only directed against the rationalist natural religion associ- 
ated with ttie dghteenth century Liberalism; it also denied the pos- 
sibility of a rationalist efliics, and maintained that judgnwnt of 
values was entirely conventional, without any logical or factual 
criterion. A rigid chstiiKtion between reason, fact and values was 
a major premise of Hume's devastating scepticism, which made 
Locke's empiricism "consistent but incredible". "He represents, in 
a certain sense, a dead end; in his direction, it is impossible to go 
farther."' Contemporary logical positivism is a legacy of Hume, 
it being in the tradition of his reckless empiricism. 

Locke believed in the possibility of a rationalist ethics. Hume 
held that there was no demonstrable connection between reason 
and morality. He disputed that there was any objective criterion 
of morality, and maintained that it was a matter of irtere conven- 
tion. "Morals excite passions, and produce or prevent actions. 
Reason of itsdf is impotent in this p^cular. The rules of moral- 
ity, therefore, are not concluaons of our reasons.” Ihe basic con- 
taiticm is backed up by Hume's definition of ethics: "The onty 
object of reasoning (about morals) is to discover the circumstan- 
ces on both sides which are commcm to these qualities (estindbie 
or blarr^able), to observe that particular in which the estinu^le 
qualities lagiee on the one hand, and blameable, on fiie other; and 
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flience readi the foundation of ethics, and find those univer^ prin- 
dpies from which all caisure or aprobation is ultimately derived. 
And as this is a question of fact, not of abstract science, we can 
only expect success by following the experimental method, and 
deducting general maxims from a comparison of particular 
instances.*^ 

If Hume's major premise is granted, then it must be admitted 
that his arguments destroy the fundamental prindples of Liber- 
alism and Democracy. The doctrine of natural law must be 
scrapped; the belief, deduced therefrom, in natural rights, in self- 
evident truths, and in objective standards of morality, therefore, 
should also be discarded; cherished values like justice and liberty 
could daim no imputable moral sanction. The only criterion of 
judgment is utility; the hightest court of appeal is convention, in 
other words, convenience. But whose convenience? Of those in 
positions of privilege and power. For all pradtcal purposes, that 
was the implication of utilitarianism. 

Although he did not use the term, Hume has ^ne down in the 
history of philosophy and ethical theory as the founder of utili- 
tarianism. In the last analy^, utilitarianism is a theory of morals.^ 
As a political theory, it is only an application of Hume's empirical 
ethics. "The essential doctrines of utilitarianism are stated (by 
Hume) with a dariiy and consistency not to be found in any other 
writer of the {19th) ceiftury. From Hume to John Stuart Mill, the 
doctrine received no substantial jdteration."* 

Hume's scepticism went to the extent of doubting the existence 
of the Self. Another foundation of Liberalism was thus blasted. 
The idea of individual liberty becomes meaningless when the v^ 
existence of the ego is doubted. The implication of the doubt is 
very far-reaching: the belief in man's creativeness is an illusion, 
because it presupposes the existence of self-consdousness, and in 
the absence of the Sdf, this condition cannot be fulfilled. From yet 
another direction, Hume's scepticism reached the condusion of 
denying the creativity of man and indeed ruling out the possi- 
bility of knowled^. It was his rejection of the inductive method, 
without which there could be no natural sdence; and without the 
growing knowledge of nature, man would never be able to har- 
ness her forces and utilise her resources for his welfare. With the 
bliss of imorance, mankind would be still living in the state of 
savj^ryr 
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"In a sense, his scepticism is insincere, since he cannot maintain 
it in practice. It has, however, this awkward consequences that it 
paralyses every effort to prove one line of action better than 
another. It was inevitable that such a self-refutation of rationality 
should be followed by a great outbrust of irrational faith- The 
growth of unreason throughout the nineteenth csntury and what 
has passed of the twentieth, is a natural sequel to Hume's destruc- 
tion of epiridsm."^ As an antithesis to rationalism, in which reason 
is conceived as an integral part of man's biological heritage, empir- 
idsm can lead only to unbounded sceptidsm and sterile positiv- 
ism. Unfortunately, the prindple of utility, which guided the 
practice of liberalian in the nineteenth century, was iitiluenced 
by eirvpiricism as elaborated by Hume. 

Locke held that things were good or evil only in relation to plea- 
sure and pain. "What is apt to cause or increase pleasure, we call 
happiness. Happiness motivates desire, and happiness in its ful- 
lest extent is the utmost pleasure we are capable of." From these 
rather confused arguments Locke conduded; "The necessity of pur- 
suing true happiness is the foundation of all liberty." Then he goes 
over to lay the foundation of his ethics: "The preference of vice 
to virtue is a manifest wrong judgment." The basic rule of con- 
duct is laid down on the strength of this bald assertion: "The gov- 
ernment of om passions is the right improvement of liberty."' 

While control of passion must be given a prominent place in 
a rationalist system of ethics, it is difficult to imagiiw what Locke 
meant by "improvement of liberty". However, this is yet another 
of the numerious ambiguities of Ms philosophy. fundamental 
ideas of Ms etMcs were evidently not carefully thou^t out. Con- 
sequently, utilitarianism could only defeat its original praise 
worthy purpose to ftee human bdmviour from the feeling of a 
super-human compulsion so that morality could be the result of 
a rational choice between right and wrong. 

Since the leader of the Cambridge Platonists, Bishop Cumba'- 
land (1632-1718), expounded the doctrine that "universal bene- 
volence" was the foundation of ethics, universal hedoniscn, as 
against Ifobbesian rationalism, came to be the gaterally accepted 
guidii^ princi|de of the Eng^di mcnal pMlosof^. UtilitariaMsn 
as an ethical tl^iy is much older than the social pc^iical doc- 

trines deduced focnn it by Bentham and the Mills in the nineteentit 
century. According to CumberiaiKi, an ^hical theoiy is tiiat by 
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which "a certain rule or measure is afforded to the prudent man's 
judgment, by the help whereof he may ascertain that just mea- 
sure in his actions and affections in which virtue consists."® Cum- 
berland laid great stress on the "practical value of a correct ethical 
theory." He argued to show that individuals acted in an altruistic 
manner because they found it to be conducive to their ovm hap- 
piness. "No action can be morally good which does not in its own 
nature contribute somewhat to the happiness of man " The util- 
itarian normative ethics was developed with theological reference 
by Gay, Tucker and Paley until, secularised by Hume, it became 
rdativist, to deny the permanence of moral values. 

Utilitarianism as it subsequently developed maintained that the 
end of human behaviour was to enjoy the largest measure of plea- 
sure and suffer as little pain as possible. It was in that form that 
utilitarianism was presented in France. Until Bentham brought it 
back in the form given to it by Hdvetius, the utilitarianism of Locke 
had received not only the stamp of Whig orthodoxy, but also was 
patronised by theologians and Church dignitaries who interpre- 
ted the utilitarian ideal as happiness in after-life. 

Indeed, wifliout such ah ideal, the contradiction between the two 
basic articles of the utilitarian faitti could never be reconciled. There 
are personal and psychological hedonism and social and moral 
hedonism. In other words, the propositions that men do and ought 
to pursue their own happiness, and that they ought to pursue the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number was adumbrated. There 
was evidently a moral conflict between morally justified egoism 
and morally ordained social duty. The clash of two categorical 
imperatives (two "oughts") could be composed by the belief in 
ever-lasting rewards and punishments in a life after death. Enligh- 
tened sdf-interest of gaining eternal (the greatest imaginable) hap- 
piness would induce men to behave according to the categorical 
imperative of social morality. The individual ego must be sub- 
ordinated to the collective ego. Thus, utilitaricinism provided a 
moral sanction for the various totalitarian cults far ahead of time. 

A ^tem of ethics based upoft the principles of utility was 
wcKrk^ out by Helvetius. The psychology of the system was ser»- 
sati(Hialist, deduced ftom Locke's, theory of mind and knowledge. 
Consistent with the trend of the eighteenth century French phi- 
losqjhy, Helvetius went beyond Locke and adopted Hobbes's 
dearfy mataialist description of sensation as the basis of his ethics. 
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He proposed to treat ethics like any other science and the treat- 
ment was to be as empirical as of physics. A moral philosophy 
which would not recjuire any transcendental sanction must start 
from an understanding of the forces which cause human action. 
That understanding presupposed a theory of human nature. 
Hobbes had advanced a theory (hypothesis) which dispensed with 
irrational assumptions. But he had not made any ethical deduc- 
tions from his theory of human nature. Locke's doctrir« that desire 
for pleasure and dislike for pain were the prime motives of all 
human behaviour was based upon the philosophy of serrsastion, 
which was an elaboration of Hobbes's materialist psydwlogy. So, 
Helvetius t<x>k over the pleasure and pain principle of Loi^e as 
the starting point of his ethics. 

However, he did not dogmatically assert that to seek pleasure 
was the basic motive of human action. He preferred the term "self- 
interest", which had a much larger connotation, and maintained 
that, if proper education helped men know what was their true 
self-interest, they would see how it could be in harmony with gen- 
eral wdfare. Helvetius provided utilitarian ethics with a sound 
psychological foundation by merging psycholc^ into physiology. 
All human behaviour, in the last aniysis is caused by physical 
sensation; pleasure is a mental state; happiness is much more so. 
Therefore, it can be analysed to psychological processes, mind itself 
being the sum total of sensations. Though he held that the great- 
est good of the greatest number was the only rational standard 
of conduct, he insisted that goodness should be referred to itvii- 
vidual judgment. So, ultimately, tite sanction of his ethics was not 
the principle of utility, but human nature, which according to his 
psychology was rational. He made moral behaviour conditional 
on education, such as would free man's mind from superstition 
and ignorance and enable him to act rationally. 

Nevartheles, utilitarian ethics, even as developed by Helvetius, 
was full of fallacies which led to a denial of the absolutenes of any 
irtoral value; and as relativist morality it was bound to end in eth- 
ical nihilism. This process took place after utilitarianism had been 
reintroduced in Er^land by Bentham. But its evil effects, when 
aj^lied to econoirdts, made themselves fdt alr^tfy in France. The 
ph3^ocrais led C^esnay introduced the prmcdple of utility in 
the ecmtomic sdm:e and declared that general wdtore aiKl social 
harmtmy would result from everybody actir^ acctMdii^ to edig^- 
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ened self-interest. But they did not follow Helvetius in attaching 
supreme importance of legislation as the meaia to the protection 
and promotion of general welfare. On die contrary, they demanded 
that government should not interfere with the natural operation 
of economic laws; since to seek pleasure was the common incen- 
tive of human behaviour, and general welfare would result from 
the liberty of individuals to seek pleasure, there should be no 
restriction on individual initiative and enterprise in the economic 
field. Theoretically, demanded for all, freedom from State inter- 
ference, in the economic field, could be in practice available only 
to a fortunate few. The economic doctrine of laiserfaire could be 
plausibly deduced from the liberal principle of utility; therefore, 
those who were benefitted by the doctrine declared dlegiance to 
Liberalism. 

If capitalist economy and the interests of the class deriving ben- 
efit from it could be related to Liberalism, although there is no 
evidence to prove that it was a causal relation, Marxist amorality 
can be similarly related to the utilitarian (relativist) ethics of the 
nineteenth century Liberalism. Yet no body has called it the ideo- 
logy of the working class. Ideas develop by themselves in the right 
or wrong direction. If they ar€ utilised to justify the claim or to 
promote the interest of one or another class, the relation is obvi- 
ously accidental, not causal. 

Althougji Bentham and his followers were profe^d rational- 
ists, they were greatly influenced by Hume's empiricism, which 
had rejected the doctrine of natural law. Bentham's criticism of 
Blackstone's theory of law was based upon Hume's arguments 
agairist the contractual theory of govermnent and the "meaning- 
less” idea of natural rights. With such arguments, contrary to the 
original principles of Liberalism, partly his own and partly bor- 
rowed from Hume, Bentham assert that what law can and ought 
to do can be intelligently discussed only with the consideration 
of the greasiest happiness for the greatest number. "The legi^ator 
can rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of reason and of law."® 

The fundamental fallacy of fte logic of utiHtarian ethics was the 
conflict between personal and psydrological hedonism and social 
and moral hedonism. That is to say, between the proposition that 
men do, and ought to, pursue their own happiness, and the pro- 
position that ihqr ougjit to pursue "ttie greatest happiness of the 
greastest number. The conflict oruld be composed only by intro- 
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dudng the postulate of survival beyond the grave, and with it the 
belief in ever-lasting rewards and punishments. Thus, the Ben- 
thamites did not improve upon Pale/s pietist ethics.^® 
Characterising Mill's Essays on Liberty as "the best expression 
of the confused sentiments and prejudices of Victorian Radica- 
lism 'Sir James Fitzjames Stephen showed the unsoundness of 
liberal optimism by exposmg tne authoritarian implications of Par- 
liamentiy democracy. He argued that the illusn that liberty and 
equality wa:B complementary was due to the false assumption that 
the whole world tendency of history was towards the diminution 
of powCT. In fact, the opposite was true. Political equality, the equal 
distribution of voting power, merely increased the necesseuy ine- 
quality between the government and the governed, since nothing 
was harder to overthrow than a government grounded on popular 
sovereignty; and the majority, being necessarily compost of the 
less fortunate members of society, had a stronger temptation than 
any other class to use politics for its own a^randisment.^^ 
Utilitarianism had moved far away from ti\e original position 
of Liberalism. It wets a humanist philosphy which proclaimed 
man's right to be the architect of his own destiny, and maintmned 
on the evidence of raentific knowledge that man was naturally 
endowed with that right. It was a fiction to say fiiat man was bom 
free; but it was a truth that man was bom to be free, endowed 
by nature with the potentialities to work out his own freedom, lib- 
eralism proclaimed that every human being was possessed of those 
liberating potentialities; therefore, freedom was his natural right. 
Otherwise, individualism would have no meaning. Utilitarianism 
substituted the humanist principle of liberalism by a humanitar- 
ian approach to the problems of law,polilical administration and 
social relations. It advocated politi<kl and social reforms, but 
believed that they could only be imposed from above — by intel- 
ligent legislators guided by reason. With this sort of rationalist 
belief, one could just as well rely upon benevolent despots.^^ 
Bentham agreed witit Burke that the "Rights of Man” was a set 
of "anarchical fallad^". He placed security above equality. "The 
first condition for happiness is not equality but security. You tan 
only equalise at the expense of security, if I am to have my prop- 
erty tal^ away wheiwver it is greater than my neig^tfoour's, I can 
have no security. Hence, if the two principles ccmflict, equality 
should give way. Security is primary, which must override ihe 
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econdary 

Bentham's scattered ideas collected and ^tematised by Austin 
t last made it dear that representative government was not a 
[emocratic government. Analysing the concept of delegated 
uthority, Austin came to the conclusion that government was 
ompos^ of persons endowed with power to rule others, and that 
he relation between the rulers and the ruled was determined by 
he latter's habit of obedience. In Austinian jurisprudence, inspired 
>y Benthamite Liberalism, God is the supreme law giver bound 
>y no rules. His fiat is supported by an irresistible force.^^ 

The iui\eteenth century utiUtarians passionately proclaimed their • 
aith in individualism, but actually drifted towards collectivism. 
Jnder the influence of Hirme's anti-rational empirdsm, they 
heoretically rejected the doctrine of natural law which had pro- 
dded the philosophical sanction for the fundamental democratic 
mnciple of individual liberty, but at the same time, in practice, 
hey appealed to it for the maintenance of social order. They judged 
ocial well-being in terms of individual happiness, although eco- 
lomic development according to their doctrine of laisser fcdre, 
educed the majority of individuals to a state of utter helpless- 
less; and traditional liberal ideas Uke the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, equality before law, freedom of enterprise and initiative, 
o on and so forth, became' legal fictions of empty slogans.^^ 
hiring the latter part of the nineteenth century, utilitarian Liber- 
ilism was corrupted by the influence of the collectivist criticism 
f the fundamental liberal principle — ^the dignity and sovereignty 
if the individual. 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason was written under the impact of 
Tume's scepticism: Fichte and Hegal developed the idealist ten- 
ierrcy of the Kantian metaphysics; and Hegel was the philoso- 
pher of collectivism — chauvinistic Nationalism eis well as 
evolutionary Cormnunism drew their inspiration from him. At 
he same time, it was as a Hegelian idealist that Green attempted 
o revise Liberalism; and finally, by adopting Bossanquetis mystic 
:onception of the State, Liberalism kiUed Democracy and com- 
nitted suicide. 

The dedine and degenerastion of Liberalism had little to do with 
:he decay of Capitalism. The last decades of the mineteenth cen- 
ury were the hey day of Capitalism. The decline and degenera- 
ion <rf Liberalism resulted from its movinc awav. under the banner 
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of utilitarianism from its origmal philosophical position of niatur- 
alist Humanism, scientific Rationalism and metaphysical Mater- 
ialism. 

Previously, romanticism could not be tempered by reason. The 
result -was the post-revolution reaction of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Utilitarian Liberalism represented a revolt of reason against 
reactionary neo-romantidsm. Ibis time, reason failed to be enliv- 
ened by romantidsm. The utilitarian plan of imposing social and 
politick reforms from above, of creating happiness by legislation, 
presupposed lack of the faith that every human being was pos- 
sessed of unbounded creativeness and, therefore, could be the 
maker of his own destiny. The very possibility of Democracy, a 
government of the people and by the people, presuppose faith in 
tiie potential equality of men. The utilitarian plan, therefore, 
impUed negation of Democracy, and heralded the advent of dic- 
tatorship, of one kind or another. 

Utilitarian rationalism, which placed emotion and imagination 
under a heavy discount, was p)ersonified particularly by tire Mills. 
With the father, reason meant cold calculation; the trading dass 
on the way to prosperity were finding that utilitarian virtues they 
could cultivate profitably. The providence of the rational laws of 
economics had predetermined progress towards the goal of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. In the secular teleological 
order of the nineteenth century utilitarian Liberalism, man had no 
freedom but to obey the new Providence. The initiative and entCT- 
prise of the fortunate few with money were also according to the 
providential economic law. To advocate any restriction of their 
freedom in the name of justice and equality, was romantic extra- 
vagance, which was strongly condenmed by James Mill together 
with other utilitarians. It was a vulgarisation of rationalism. 

John Stuart Mill was educated urvder the stridest sup»vison 
of his father, who believed that he was practising the theory of 
Helvetius. But the product was not a new personality; he was a 
duplication of his father. John Stuart, however, threw off his fath- 
oms influence soon after the latter's death, and tried to put some 
livir^ flesh on the dry bor^s utilitarian rationalism, now com- 
pletely at the service of the {mospavus middle class. He cnne 
nearer to Hume than Bentham,‘artd was influenced by the form- 
er's critique of utilitarianisni. Gcosequendy he attached less impcv- 
tance to egoism, and rejected his father's irarnow undersfandit^ 
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of rationalism. But he was more directly influenced by Qjmte's 
positivism, and also by Carlyle and Qjleridge, who introduced in 
England the German collectivist liberalism as preached by Fichte. 
While thus coming under the influence of neoromantic conser- 
vatism, John Stuart Mill also moved towards Socialism. 

Though full of inconsistencies Mill's essay On Liberty wielded 
a more lasting influence ttian any other political treatise of his time. 
The inconsistencies resulted from the fallacies of utilitarianism 
which contradicted the philosophical principles of Liberalism by 
providing a moral justification for authoritarian tendencies.^^ 

In his essay On Liberty he harked back to the moral ideal, if not 
the philolsophical principles of classical Liberalism. Utilitarian 
ethics not only of Bentham but also of Helvetius, was meant to 
be the guide for reforming legislation. It could have no personal 
application. The goal of the greatest good to the greatest number 
could not ^ssibly be attained by any individual; pleasure might 
be regarded, erroneously as the prime motive of human behav- 
iour, but it could hardly be raised to the status of a moral value. 
Utilitarianism offered a powerfrd critique of the orthodox moral, 
philosophy; but it failed to present a positive alternative. Bent- 
ham was primarily, concerned with law. Helvetius made an 
attempt which did not go beyond la3nng down a sound psycho- 
logical foundation of a system of humanist ethics. Taken as a whole 
L'Essprit is rather a treaties on education and social reform than 
on ethics. 

In this respect, John Stuart Mill made a significant contribution, 
but in doing so he took up a position which was not consistent 
with utilitarianism. At the same time it was not a resurrection of • 
true Liberalism. Morally outraged by the actual result of the unre- 
striccted operation of the "natural law" of economics, John Stuart 
Mill advocated a measure of legislative control to guarantee a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. The suggestion by itself would 
hot be repugnant to Liberalism rmless it logically implied a depar- 
- hire from the humanist principle of the sovereign individual 
towards the socialist conception of a collective ego. Of course any 
such deparhire was not explicit in John Stuart Mill. Yet he is 
bdieved to have sympathise with the new socialist ideas which 
outraged his rationalist father. 

What was regarded as symppathy for Socialism might be inter- 
I»eted also as justifiscation for authoritarianism logically folowing 
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from the fallacies of liberalism. Mill's essay On Liberty was the 
product of the reflection in his mind of a conflict which was then 
going on in the mind of England. It arose from the need for rec- 
onciling the abstract principles of Liberalism with the pressing need 
of the modem society for a centralised authority . 

However, the more significant feature of utilitarianism as elab- 
orated by John Stuart Mill was the recognition of moral values that 
could be cherished individually. Never before had hberty as a per- 
sonal right been accorded such supreme importance in utilitarian 
political thoughts. In doing so, he transgres^ the limit set by the 
ideal; one could not take up the Voltairean attitude to the ques- 
tion of liberty of thought and expression as John Stuart Mill did. 
The orthodox utilitaricin dictum logically justifies suppressiori of 
a minority even of forty-nine (becauce fifty-one is a greater 
number), and thus keeps the door open to dictatorship. Dictator: 
ial poltical theories and collectivist social doctrines thus logically 
resulted from the the utilitarian degeneration of Liberalism. 
Democracy, possible within the limits of utilitarianism and even 
of orthodox Liberalism was bound to be so defective that it could 
not successfully take up the challenge of dictatorship. 

Indeed, thanks to Green's restatement, nineteeth century Lib- 
eralism could offer a philosophical apology for dictatorship, claim- 
ing to represent the whole of a community as against r^ractory 
miiKtiities which refuse to be fitee. In a t3rpic^ Hegelian style Green 
nrade a distinction between positive and negative freedom. Cri- 
ticising the old liberal doctrine of the fre^om of contract he 
declared that freedom as the end of citizenship did not consist, 
in the absence of restraint. That, he held, was a negative idea of 
freedom. Positive freedom was the capacity of self-realisation, the 
conditions for the attainment of which ide^ are guaranteed by an 
orderly, harmonious social oider.^® The implication of this pos- 
itive idea of freedom is dear erwugh: individual freedom is real- 
ise! in the hcumony of the coiiununity.^^ An echo of the Hegelian 
doctrine of the State. Green went farther back to tl« Aristotelian 
idea of corporate society which dominated mediaeval pc^tkal the- 
ories until the rise of liberalism Iirdividuals consrituie society; 
but the whole is greata' than its parts; tihanrfoie, its daim is jwior; 
tl« welfare of society automatic^ly means good life for its mem- 
bers. SirKe poritive freedom is available or^ to the menfoeis of 
a harmonious community, iiKlividual liberty jnesu^poses odlec- 
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tive well-being and collective consent. 

Neverthless, Green did not discard the idea of individual lib- 
erty; only, he conceived it is the liberty, that is, choice either to 
sa^e the community intelligently and conscientiously, or not. The 
latter choice he held was negation of liberty. He interpreted Lib- 
eralism so as to declare that collective well-being was the precon- 
dition for individual freedom. The corollary was 5ie idea of a social 
service State. This idea was taken up by the Fabian Society, which 
heralded the birth of the British Labour Party. 

Green's revision compelled Liberalism to move simultaneously 
also in the opposite direction of conservatism. This tendency \/as 
represented by Bosanquet who was a thorough-going. Hegelian. 
He held that the community functioning through the State, was 
the custodian of all moral values; that it represented what all its 
members would desire if they were consicous of their corporate 
existence, which was real as against the abstraction of individ- 
uality.^^ This theory of dictatorshipp which could easily rise on 
the background of formal Parliamentary democracy, was the 
apotheosis of utlitiarian Liberalism. 


NOTES 

I. Bertrand Russell, History of Western PhUosopky, 

Z Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, 

3. Since Cud worth and Price, the typical English ethics had all along 
been utilitarian. 

4 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 

5. A detailed criticism of Hume's philosophy is outside the scope of 
the book- The above outline suffices for the purpose of proving that 
consistent empridsm is antithetical to the basic principles of phil- 
osophical liberalism. 

6. Bertand Russell, History of Western Philosophy. 

7. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 

8. Bishop Cumberiand, De Legfbus Naturae. 

9. Bentham, Fragments on Government. 

10. Stephen, fear example, believed that the conception of hell was a social 
necessity. 

II. James Htzjames Stephen, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

IZ Bentham "cared little for liberty. He admired the benevolent auto- 
crats who preceded the French Revolution. He had a great contempt 
for the doctrine of the rights of man. The rights of man, he said, are 
plain nonsense.” (Russel. History of Western PhUmvmhu.'i 
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13. Principles of Pend Code, , 

14 John Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence. It is significant that Austin 
delivered his lectures in the University of Londn, founded as the 
centre of the nineteenth cenhuy liberal thought. 

15. The rational hypothesis of the natural law providing sanction for 
values like justice and liberty can never be empirically verified by 
direct sense perception, but logical concepts are not mere verbal pro* 
positions. In the last analysis, they are based on experience. Empir- 
icism destroys rationalism in which reason is a transcendental 
category. There is no contradiction between a balanced empiricism 
whi^ does not exclude infeence, and naturalistic rationalism which 
conceives reasons as a biological property. 

16. The following picture of Bentham's utilitarian man is drawn by his 
critical follower, Leslie Stephen: ’The respectable citizen, with a 
policman round the comer. Such a man may well hold that honesty 
is the best policy; he has enough sympathy to be kind to his old 
mother, and help a friend in distr^s; but the need of romantic and 
elevated conduct rarely occurs to him; and the heroic, if he meets 
it, appears to him as an exception, not far removed from the silly. 
He does not reflect — specially if he cares nothing for history — how 
even the society in which he is a contented unit has been built up, 
and how much loyalty and heroism has been needed for the work; 
nor even, to do him justice, what unsusp>ected capacities may lurk 
in his own common place character " (The Engli^ Utilitarians). 

17. Mill's Essay on Liberty was characterised as "the best expression of 
the confused sentiments and prejudices of Victorian radicalism." (Fitz- 
james Stephen, Uberty, Equdity, Fraternity.) 

"Mill's principle can be used, according to taste, to justify the most 
rigid totalitarianism or the most unqualified anarchy......nie idea or 

social sanction authorises one of the most dangerous and tempting 
forms of tyranny..«,.By admitting that in certain circumstances men 
might properly be protected against themselves. Mill provided a 
ready-made justification for paternal despotism, and in his anxiety 
to avoid contradictions came near to postulating that concept of a 
red zmtt, superior to the conscious and particular will, and expres- 
sing itself in the commands of tha State which is the basis of ^ose 
metaphysical and Germanic philosophies to which Mill's Liberalism 
is gei^i^y regarded as a wholesome corrective... J'or all its vaunted 
belief in f^ will, secular liberalism, in fact, solved the problem of 
liberty by igr^aing its existence... Jt is ftH* this reason that, while MiiTs 
Liberalism had slowly degenerated into coHectivism, the Christian 
Churches had emeig^ in the unfamiliar role of the champions of 
dvil liberty." (The limes literary Supplement, July 20 1948), 
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18. The veteran philosopher of nineteenth century Liberalism, Bende- 
too Croce, defines liberty as a "moral ideal" of the Hegelian concep- 
tion. "In modem times, (liberty) had passed for liberty as a complex 
of privileges to liberty as a natural right, and fi-om that abstract nat- 
ural right to the spiritual liberty of the historically concrete perso- 
nality. And it had become gradually more coherent and more solid. 
Strengthened by the corresponding philosophy according to which 
that which is the law of being is the law of what must be." (The His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century Europe.) The Hegelian conversion of lib- 
eral philosophy is thus admitted authoritatively. Arguing against 
those who hold that the moral ideal of liberty allows nor promises 
the expulaon of evil from the world, Croce writes; 'If morality should 
destory the idea of evil, it would itself vanish; only in the straggle 
against evil does morality have reality and life." So, evil is 
permanents — as the old Manicheans preached! 

19. T.H. Green, Lectures on Political Obligktion. 

20. B. Bosanquet, The Philisophiced Theory of the State. 



Chapter XV2II 


NEO-CLASSICAL RATIONALISM 


THE NATURALISM of the eighteenth centuiy was rationalist 
as well as romantic. Rejecting the metaphysical implication of clas- 
sical rationalism, it placed reason in the hviman being and inspired 
by the tradition of the Renaissance, proclaimed the sovereignty 
of man possess^ of an unlimited aeativeness. Qosely associated 
with tie development of modem science, it was meth^ologically 
empirical. Empiricism destroyed mystic metaphysics. But at the 
same time as interpreted in Britain, particularly by Berkel^ and 
Hume, it ivot only cast doubt on metaphysics (ontology) as such, 
but also actually appeared to be antitheical to rationalisrrt The 
eighteenth centuiy naturalism tried to base ethics, social as well 
as iiKiividual, on rationality. By casting doubt on rationalism 
, empiricists like Hume encourag^, though certainly not deliber- 
ately, a revival of the traditional beli^Jfeafreligion alone could 
j^ovide the sanction for morality. THi§ negative implication of 
empiricism became explicit in Berkeley's pltitesr^gr. The tendency 
also culminated in Rousseau's mystic, nature-wor^pStd-rrac- 
tionaiy romantidan. Finally, He^'s p^losojAy ooinbined rao 
tionary romantidsm with d^ical rationalism. It was a landmark 
in the nineteenth centuiy as did Aristotle's system at the dose of 
the Socratic era of the Hellenistic culture. 

In tl« itineteenth centuiy Genhany became the leader of phil- 
osoj^cal thought in Europe. Snoe Hume Britain had not produced 
a great philosopher, nor had Fnmce since the EiKydopedlsts. "The 
Western powers devoted themselves entirdy to the tasks of real 
life. Meanwhile metaphyacs was 1^ to us in CSamany."* 

Why did Germany berame the land of poets and philoa^hefs, 
while the countries of Westam Europe forged ahead (xi the road 
of political prc^;iess and matoial piospoi^? The Marxists alone 
offW a categorical reply to the question; because sodalfy and eco- 
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nomically Germany was the most backward country, the German 
bourgeoisie was not strong enough to capture power; the mystic 
metaphysics culminating in Hegel was the ideological super- 
structure of the feudal social order which still presisted in Ger- 
many. 

Facts, however heralded, do not bear this simplification of his- 
tory. The Reformation is said to have heralded the rise of the bour- 
geoisie and laid the ideological foundation of the capatalist social 
order. It took place in Germany, and its influence there was nat- 
urally more abiding and far-reaching than in other countries. The 
philosophy of Kant and Hegel clearly bore the stamp of the influ- 
ence of the Reformation. On the other hand, Rousseau also was 
a fervent admirer of the Calvinist Order of Geneva, and both the 
great German philosophers were influenced by him. Finally, Kant 
as well as Hegel began as scientific naturalists of the eighteenth 
century school; they were supporters of the Great Revolution, and 
welcomed Napoleon' s victory over the feudal princes of Germany. 
What is of decisive importance is that a dispassionate apprecia- 
tion of the philosophies of Kant and Hegel show that they were 
in the tradition of the "new philosophy" which overthrew the age- 
long domination of theology at the close of the Middle Ages. "Kant 
is the transition to distinctly modem thought".^ Hegel developed 
the “new science" of Vico, and passed it on to Marx to enable him 
to predict the coming of the proletarian revolution. He was John 
the Baptist of tie prophet of Communism. 

"All the leading ideas of the present day were produced in Ger- 
many between 1780 to 1830" (Taine). The period covered the latter 
part of Kant's life and the whole of Hegel's. Two currents of 
thought originating respectively in the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation fed the intellectual life of modem Europe. The German phi- . 
losophy of the Kant-Hegel period had its share of the heritage. 

Although the exhaustion caused by the Thirty Years' War 
retarded the developmfent of Germany in every walk of life, she 
was not altogether untouched by the intellectual ferment of the 
seventeenth century. The two basic ideas of the philosophy of Leib- 
niz ^d a much greater influence on Liberalism than is generally 
realised. Monadology was essentially a philosophical support for 
■ individualism of the Epicurean tradition. On the other hand, the 
conception of a pre-established harmony indicated the possibility 
of a sjmthesis between individual liberty and social organisation. 
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Soon after Leibniz a more pronoxmcedly naturalist version of 
Locke's Liberalism was introduced in Germany by John Toland; 
he was befriended by Sophie Qiarlotte, Queen of Prussia who was 
a Spinoist. While from the time of Klopstock irrational romanti- 
cism and subjective idealism doiiunated German poetry, pre Kan- 
tian philosophy was greatly influenced by Locke and Spinoza. The 
large volume of polemical literature against scientific naturalism 
or the materialist philosophy is a measure of the importance the 
latter had ac^iied in the intellectual life of Germany. Barring its 
ethics and aesthetics Kant's philosophy was a substantial contri- 
bution to scientific naturalism and materialist metajAysics. Yet the 
purpose of the entire Kantian system is believed to have been the 
annihilation of Materialism. 

The current of rationalist thought flowing from tl« Renaissance 
and reinforced by the seventeeth century dasadsm was repre- 
sented by Leibniz and Lessing. In Herder the rationalist tradition 
was enriched by romanticism as expressed in tiie humanist his- 
torioloy of Vico «ind the organic conception of sddal development. 
Learning from Leibinz, that harmony was the essence of organic 
evolution, Lesssing, md after him Herder introduced in the 
German Aufklarung a historical sense which was p>artia}ly lack- 
ing in the French ^gIig|htenmenL Hegd took over the idea and 
cast it in a neo-dassical rationalist mould. The result was a com- 
prehenave system of philosophy whidr directly dominated the 
intellectual life of Europe for iieaily a century and, througji Marx- 
ian, continues to do so even today. At the same time through Kant 
Hegel inherited also the pietist tradition of the Reformation. 

Empiricism was the k^ note of the eighteenth century philos- 
ophy. A strictly empirical attitude leads to subjectivism; and the 
logi^ consequence of subjectivism is solipsism. This taidency was 
inherent even in Descartes rationalism which started from self- 
a>nsdousness (Cogito, ergo Sum). Cartesian subjectivism reached 
its culmination in the Monadology of Leitauz, who declared tiiat 
even if the rest (rf the world was annihilated nottttng would diange 
in tile e9q>erience of a windowkss monad. Locks esaq>ed the solip 
dst consequoice of a thoroug^i-gomg empiricism tiirou^ the loo- 
l^ide of his theory of ideas which was a dear departure from tile 
sensatioialist psydicdogy and epHstemology. Bedodey held tiiat 
empiridsm oodd not have a metapl^sks, and the ieh^^oce pie- 
judice (rf a Hshc^ enaUed tiie enqiiridst fhOosc^hy to escape 
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solipasm. The nihilistic implications of pure empiridsTn not to 
allow thought and judgement to be influenced by anything beyond 
the reach of direct experience was fully thou^t out by Hume. His 
rigorously logical scepticism led to condusions dearly repugnant 
to commonsense. Hume escaped solipsism but destroyed modem 
rationalist philosophy as it had developed since Bacon and 
Descartes. 

In France, Rousseau's revolt against Reason encouraged emo- 
tional exuberaiu:e which pushed the scientific naturalism of the 
Encydopedists to the background. In the aftermath of the Rev- 
olution, mystic and religious ronrantidsm edipsed philosophical 
thought, which had been reduced to djsurdity by the greatest phi- 
losopher of the eighteenth century. In tiiat atmosphere, the crea- 
tive power of the human mind iii Britain and France turned to the 
enquiry into the diverse pherusmeria of nature, an eixleavour which 
yielded tangible results. 

The teisk of rehabilitating philosophy was undertaken in Ger- 
many by Kant, and conipleted by Hegel whose ^stem had the 
same significance for the dassical rationalist idealism as Htune's 
had for empircism in the eighteenth century. The latter had abol- 
ished the distinction between reasom and fedtlK-rational belief and 
credulity; Hegel identified being with non-being. He rehabilitated 
pMosophy in the sense of dealing the groimd for its furtl^r devel- 
opment on the basis laid down by a whole succession of specul- 
ative thinkers, from Bacon and Descartes to the French 
Encydopedists, and with tire rich material of positive knowledge 
provided by the physical and biological sdences. 

Thought and knowledge presuppose non-ego as well as the ego. 
The failure to grasp this most self-evident truth was the weak- 
ness of the Cartesian system. Even self-consdousness is' not pos- 
sible unless the ego, at least partially or temporarily, objectifies 
itself. Descartes deduced being from thougirt, but did not analyse 
the category of thought, which is conditional upon something out- 
side itedf. The ego thinks about somethii^ it may be its own self. 
In tiiat case the ego is objectified to be tiie object of thought The 
second fallacy of the Cartesian ^tem was the imagination of an 
unimaginable gulf betweeii the worlds of mind and mattdr, 
betwem thought and being. That was {mother remarkable slip in 
tire thihkii^ process of the "restorer of {drilosophy". Descartes 
deduced being from thought at the same time dedaring th^ to 
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be qualitativdy different, separated by an unbridgeable gulf. He 
escaped subje^vism, implied in the dictum; *Cogito, ergo Sim,. 
and its nihilistic consequences, by aihitarily introducing an abso- 
lute dualism in his philosophy. Sensation^st epistemology was 
an outcome of Carteaan du^m, although, Locke migjit not have 
beai conscious of tfie connection. Dualism rules out objective 
knowledge, reduces metaphyssics to speculations about empty 
abstractions, and thus destroys philosophy. Sensationalism had the 
same significance as Berlceley pointed out. Under the influence of 
the tradition of Cartesian dualism, Hume turned back upon meta- 
physiscs, and his consistent empirdsm blasted the foundation of 
philosophy. 

The relation between the subject and the object, therefore,was, 
the crudal jM'oblem of philosophy. Kant tried to solve it, but failed, 
because his approach was also empirical. He took the duality of 
the world for granted and tried to show that knowledge resulted 
from the interaction of the two worlds. To make the interaction 
between two qualitatively different worlds possible, he attributed 
to mind soiite a priori conceptual pattous. The world of exper- 
ience is neither a creation of the mind; nor is it an adequate {mc— 
tore of actual things. Therefore, knowledge, though not mere 
self-contemplation of the ego, is i^er knowledge of a thing-in- 
itsdf, but as it enters into experience. So the uni^ of the two worlds 
is only a matter of experience. It is a subjective point of view. Objec- 
tively, the duality persists. Therefore, Kant, fitougfh he himself 
began as a disciple of Newton, rejected the eighteenth ecntury phi- 
losophy of nature on the ground, that imitating mediaeval meta- 
physics, it chased tire phantom of absolute knowledge. That was 
a fdse charge; scientific< natur^sm. only daimed objective valid- 
ity for knowledge. Objective knowledge is not absolute knowledge. 
Kant argued that the mind kranvs things only as tl^ fit into its 
a priori conceptual patterns; it could never know things-in- 
thonselves; they are not only unknown, but also unknowalte. The 
implication is that there is no objective truth. If truth is concaved 
as a sulqective, therefore, a relative category, the entire hietardiy 
valu^ collapses. Therefore, Kant was compelled to crown his 
q^stem wifo a (fogmatfo dhics. 

KantandtheGermanjphQosopl^fmindedbyhimr^ectede^^- 
eenlh century naturalism because they were m the tra£tk»i of the 
Rerraissance and the latter drew ite : inspir^^n focxn foe Rena^ 
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sance and the history of humanist culture. Though a supportCT of 
the French Revollution in his earlier stages, Kant broke with the 
Englightenment by denying the article of humanist faith that man 
was good by nature. Following Luther, he believed in the doctrine 
of the original sin, a philosophical interpretation of which came 
to be the foundation of his dogmatic ethic. Notwithstanding his 
religious bias Kant lived two-hundred yeara after Luther, and 
therefore as an educated man, could not ignore the knowledge 
science had acquired in the meantime. He did not regard biolog- 
ical functions— passion and sensual desire — as evils by tiremselves. 
But they compelled man to go against the motive-force of human 
existence, namely, duty; therefore, they are evils and, as th^ are 
biological functions, man is b;^ nature evil. A constant struggle 
agamst the evils inherent in h^ biological being, so that he can 
do the dictates of duty and ob^ law, is the foundation of^ nori 
ity. Categorical imperatives had to be postulated’ to provide sanc- 
tion for such a servile ethics. 

Philosophically Kant's doctrine of two worlds led him to his 
dogmatic edtics. His empirical approach to the problem of the rda- 
tion between the subject and the object was so very fallacious that 
it further aggravated the problem by setting up yet another system 
of dualism. Kant held that there was a world of science and a worid 
of morals that reason made this division. Since it could legislate 
for both, reason must be superior to either. Reason, therefore^is 
super-sensual. With no philosophical axe to grind,one could just 
as well say "Reason is the voice of God." And Kant' s Critical Phi- 
losophy <hd end in religion. The faith in duty prescribed by cat- 
egoricad imp^tives, which are supposed to be chctated by Reason, 
is the supreme moral value. Therefore, Kant rounded up his system 
with the dedaradon; 'T have foimd it necessary to deny knowledge 
. of God, freedom and immortality in order to find a place for faith.” 

Kant continued this attempt to reform religion by discovering 
moral sanctions for its ideas and ideals. His philosophy ration- 
alised tite dogmatic doctrines of incarnation, original sin and 
atonement; so historically, it com^deted the Reformation. Kant 
reacted their literal interpretation but justified them as ^mbols 
(rf the dual natyre of man; literally and chronologically, they 
bdcmged to the phenomenal world, morally to the noumenal. He 
took up a reverential attitude towards religious rituals, ecclesi- 
astical authority and the faith in punishment and reward, regard- 
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ing them as symbols of moral truth. He was predisposed to regard 
Qiurch dogmas "as vehicles of eternal spiritual truths — ^husks to 
preserve an inner grain"— although he rejected them as dogmas. 
He paid reverence to the "outward vesture since that has served 
to bring to general acceptance a doctrine which really rests upon 
an authority within the the soul of man" Kant's all-shattering phi- 
losophy in its ethics, was inspired by the tradition of the "Revolt 
of the Angds", it rehabilitated religion by shifting its basis on dog- 
matic morality sanctioned by supersensual Reason. But at the same 
time, it was an attempt to shatterm the intellectual and cultural values 
resurrected by the Revolt of Man" to inspire modem civilisation. 

The German cult of kultur logically resulted from Kant's neo- 
duallsm: — ^the doctrine of two worlds. What the Germans mean 
by kultur is something very different from culture as generally con- 
ceived.^ It is qualitatively different from civilisation. The latter is 
an experience of the phenomenal world, while Kultur is the crea- 
tion of the mystic moral urge which belong to the supersensual 
world of the noumena. According to K^t Phjrsical kultur is the pro- 
duct of tire slow toil of education of the inner life and an i^- 
vidual shares in it as the member of a compmunity. As sudi, 
culture of the Kantian (German) coception is antithetical to civ- 
ilisation, which concerns only the physical existence of mankind; 
Kultur, on the contrary is the f»oduct of the inner spirit of a com- 
munity. It is not to be had individually; it is the conquest of a 
"community devoted to duty"^. 

In the reactionary mystic cortception of culture as antithetical 
to civilisation, Kant agreed with ^usseau who idealised savag- 
ery. Culturally and temperamentally Rousseau was a Calvinist; 
as such he also disown^ the huinanist tradition of the Renais- 
sance. Therfore, thougih celebraled as the projdiet of democracy, 
Rousseau too heralded collectivism. Rosseau's ddfication of 
Nature contributed consideraUy to the German rurtion that kultur 
was the creation of the soul of a coiiununity. Under the influence 
of Rosseau (German romanticists also condemned "matmal" civ- 
ilisation as morally corrupting and sodally disruptive. 

The distinction between dvilisatkm and culture, and society and 
theStatewerethetwocharacteristiefeaturesoftheninet^theen- 
tuty German Rhiktsphy. The otKfdlowed logically from the other. 
Society as well as its maitoial pnogress calj^ civilisation, bdoc^ 
to tire sensual vrotld, culture and tite State to the maraL Culture 
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being a matter of the mystic experience of the spirit of a com- 
munity, its higlest creation is the State conceived as a metaphys- 
ical moral entity. The m5retic conception of the State remained 
rather nebulous with JCant, who cordd not entirely shake off the 
influence of the individualism of the ei^teenth century. Taking 
up the threads of his thought, Hegel wove them into a political 
philosophy which raised the State to the exalted position of the 
supreme moral entity. 

Kant's dualism was mitigated to the extent of allowing "the 
moral realm of freedom" to influence the " sensuous realm of 
nature". But tire latter, being inferior, caimot affect the sovereignty 
of the former. Seizing upon this slender bridge between the two 
worlds of Kant, Fichte expounded his romantic doctriire of Will 
as the moral justification of aggressive nationalism and political 
authoritarianism, opposed to the cosmopolitan and political dSno^ 
cratic spirit of the eighteenth century. Kant defined Will as the 
application of reason to action— an echo of the eighteenth har- 
mony of rationalism and romanticism. Fichte reversed the rela- 
tion, and declared that reason was the expression of the Will. The 
world of experience is the material created by the free, rational 
and moral ego to serve as the medium for the realisation of its 
Will. A rather naive subjective anticipation of the Hegelian pic- 
ture of the world as the process of the self-realisation of the Abso- 
lute. Neverthless, Fichte's doctrine of self-realisation througji 
struggle which was another anticipation of Hegelian dialectics, 
could be derived from the Kantian belief that morality consists 
in the duty to struggle against the evils of human nature. So, 
through Fichte, Kantian morality backed up German nationally 
against the coyopolitan spirit of a humanist culture. 

Interpreting Herder's humanist conception of the VoVesgeist in 
the Kantian sense of culture, Fichte proclaimed that nature had 
endowed Germany with a mission. "The distinction between Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe is founded in nature".® In order to 
accomplish the misrion, the German people must attain moral 
unity in the State. The State is the organ of divinity which marks 
out a particular community from the generic humanity. The State 
being divine, the symbol of the moral personality of the nation, 
partiotiy is religion. It is "the wUl that the purpose of the exis- 
tence of humanly be Erst realised in the particul^ nation to whidi 
we oursel^^ belong, and that the ttus achievement dience sfsead 
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over the entire race." The logical connection between KuUur and 
the State, implicit in Kant, became pronoimced in Fichte's cultural 
nationalism. Fichte himself believed that he was continuing the 
mission of Luther and K^t by advocating the practice of their 
ideas. 

One of the numerous curiosities of Marxist historidsm is to hail 
Rchte as a herald of the proletarian philosophy because of his 
lowly parentage. In fact he was the philosopher of totalitarianism 
and prophet of national-Socialism. He preached spiritual imper- 
ialism. The German nation and the German State were destined 
to bring about a moral regeneration of mankind. Therefore, he 
exhorted the German people to "elevate" the German name to that 
of the most glorious among all the people, making this nation the 
regenerator of the world. Hark to our ancestors speaking to us; 
we in our time saved Germemy from the Roman World Empire; 
yours is tiie greater fortun^-you may establish once fqr all the cor- 
poreal might as the ruling tWng of the world. There is no middle 
road; if you rink, so sinks with you the entire humanity without 
any hope of future restoratioa 

Fichte held tiiat the State being a moral entity, its function 
included moral and material care of the nation as a whole. Prop- 
erty is not merely a physical possession; it signifies subordination 
of the phyrical world to Will; therefore, it is a means for the real- 
isation of the moral purpose. With these arguements, Fichte advo- 
cated collective ownerriiip throu^ the State. His "Closed Industrial 
State” was a sort of State-Sodcdism; it was the advance picture of 
the National-Socialist State. 

As an idealist, more so than Kant before and Hegel after him, 
Fichte was an ardent believer in absolute unify. The absoulte in phi- 
losophy led to absoluteness in political theory. Thus Fichte pror 
vid^ philosophical justification for the authoritarian State,which 
a^in was a Lutheran heritage. 

Hegel continued the movement of ideas started by Kant. 
"Although he often criticised Kant, his S3retem could never have 
arisen if Kant had not existed".^ Hegel al» philosophised the rrii- 
gious tradition of tlte Refomnation. He inherited tltt religious 

Kant. To Hegel, the substance the doctrine of Froteriaiti Chris- 
tianity is identi(^ with the truths of ateolute philosc^^y''.^ In 
political philosophy as well, Kant was the fetiier (tfHegri. The <£[s- 
tinction between Verstand and Verm^ is originally Kantian; the 
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one is analytical tliough an empirical category, while the orther 
is the absolute Universal Reason revealed in nature and in the 
organic process of human histoiy. 

Hume's critique of the concept of causality provoked Kant to 
a defence of rationalism. But, himself an empiricist in the begin- 
ning, he developed an extreme form of subjectivism. As regards 
this crucial problem in the history of philosophy, Hegel took up 
the task of combatting subjectivism in which Kant had failed. He 
rehabilitated philosophy by rescuing objectie reality, and show- 
ing the individual the escape out of himself — ^from solipsism to 
universalism. A broader conception of Reason than of i^t was 
necessary to deal with Hume's scepticism convidngly and re- 
establish the unity of facts and values. The pivot of the Hegelian 
system, therefore, is a new logic. 

Hegel's philosophy proposed to deal with an old problem aggra- 
vated by the progress of modem science; the apparent contradic- 
tion between the classical concept of the ratiorid order of nature 
and the traditional religious belief and ethical doctrines. Rousseau 
had opposed moral-religious sentiments to science and the ach- 
ievements of ''material" dvilisastioru* Kant was deeply impressed 
by Rosseau's rontantic Hegel shared the sympathy. At the same 
time, he was also impressed by the respect for tradition which 
Burke opposed to Rosseau's disruptive romantidsm. Hegel's phi- 
losophy is an attempt to combirffi romantidsm and conservatism 
in one system. The appropriate method was found in die idea i^o- 
gress through conflicts. 

The dialectic interpretation of history led Hegal to the condu- 
sion that conflict between nations was the motive force of human, 
progress; the history of dvilisation is the story of the rise and fall 
of successive national cultures. Hegelian dialectics also ledlo the 
Marxist doctrine that dass stmggle is the driving force of the his- 
tory of dvilisation. Therefore, Hegel must be recognised as tte 
inspirer of the theory of proletarian revolution and Communism® 
At the same time, his glorification of the nation and the mystic 
conception of the all powerful State as the supreme moral entity 
culminated in Fascism 

The evolution of the Hegelian S3^tem was a purdy mental 
I»ocess— of abstract ideas. It contained many faults, extravagan- 
ces and absurdities. But Ffegd was not consdously engaged in the 
falvkation of any particular ideology. Ah avow^ enemy erf sub- 
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jectivism and a stem realist,^® he did not live in a world of his 
imagination, but allowed his mind to take the impression of things 
as they were. Once the objective knowledge of realities aystallised 
into ideas, they evolved according to their logic. 

In his youth Hegel, like all liberal minded people of the time, 
was enthusiastic about the French Revolution.^^ Together with 
Kant, Goethe and others, he admired Napoleon as the destroyer 
of mediaevalism and rejoiced at his victory over Prussia. In 1798 
he wrote: "The silent acquiescence in things as they are, the hopel- 
essness, the patient endurance of a vast overmastering fate, has 
turned hope to expectation, the will for something different. The 
vision of a better and a juster time has entered alive into the souls 
of meft arvd a desire, a longing for a purer, freer condition has 
moved every heart and has alienated it from the existing state of 
affairs. Call this, if you like a fever paroxism, but it will end either 
in death or in eliminating the cause of the disease."^^ 

Hegel's political ideas began to take drape in an essay called 
the "ConstitutioH of Germany'’. Alrrady his appeal was addressed 
to the collective will of the eighteen* century political philoso- 
phy. But even then he wrote; "How blind are they who can ima- 
gine that instituticms, constitutions and laws can persist after they 
have ceased to be in accord with the morals, the needs and the 
purposes of mankind, and after themeanir^ has gone out of them; 
that forms in which understanding and feeling are no longer 
involved can retain the power fo bind a nation". Havii^ diagnosed 
the disease, the cure was prescribed; it was the rise of a State to 
symbolise national unity and national aspiratioin. Gamany was 
divided; she was "no longa a State", as Hegel assarted. How, then, * 
could s^ be a ^te? Hegel's politk^ f*ilosoj*y was *e answer 
to *e question of the time. It was ik>t an empirical doctrine but 
a result of the "^thetic function oi reasrm". 

As a scholar, Hegd was originally concerned with the history 
of rdigion. Under Lessir^s and Kant's influence, he took up the 
study of the oigin of CMstianity. The result vras a life Jesus 
as the son of Joseph ai^ Mary, and rejection of the miiacukms.^ 
Togetho’ wi* Sdfelling, he c^iposed the recrudescence oi foeol- 
cm the basis ctf Kant's peculation of immcntalify as the sanc- 
tion ftn* his ethics. Before long, he Isoke also with Schdling on die 
issue of the eternal, a doctrine suppOTted also by Hdtie. Havh^ 
previou^y rqected Kaiti'siatkmal mtxalfetngof iheede^, Hegd 
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blazed a new trail and found God's presence in the concrete life 
of humanity. As against the Jewish belief of Christianity that the 
"Son of God” bore the cross to atone for the sin of man, Hegel 
regarded Jesus as the archetype of the the cosmic man who suf- 
fers, with a gentle smile at destiny. That was evidently a Socratic 
conception. Friendship witti Hoelderlin had brought him under 
the inflfunce of the Renaissance tradition which all along strug- 
gled in him with the legacy of Ltheran domgmatism and ortho- 
doxy. Notwithstanding all the highly objectionable feature of his 
system, the Renaissance tradition persisted as ttie undo'-curremt 
to inspire the religious criticism of the Young Hegelians. 

It is quite possible that the study of the origin and rise of Chris- 
tianity for the first time gave Hegel the idea of dialectic devel- 
opment. The humanist intellectual culture of Greece — thesis; 
breakdown of the antique civilisation and the consequent spread 
of frustration pessimism and m3rstic escapism — antithesis; the rise 
of Christianity — synthesis. That would be a perfect Hegelian pat- 
tern. The conditions of Germany after the disruption of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the Treaty of Westphalia so very ably analysed 
in "Consfifiifion of Germany'' must have appeared to Hegel as strik- 
ingly similar to the atmosphere of disintegratiion, <^may and 
despair out of which Christi^ty rose. The doctrine of a VbZfo- 
gcisf preached by Lessing and Herder suggested tire idea that, like 
the Jews in the past the Germarrs were the chosen people. The bdief 
in the mission of Germany to produce a new religion logically fol- 
lowed. It was the cult of the State as the hig|rest moral entity ”God 
walking on eairth". 

Referring the collapse of the Emprire to the retention of feudal 
and religioixs animosities, Hegel visualised a reorganisation of 
Gemuiny through the rise of a strong central authority. But it was 
not for philo^her to play the statesman, not even the revo- 
lutionary. He could only describe life as it was, and foresee future 
development Therefore, having described the given conditions, 
Hegel drew.the outlines of the coining epoch in his “Philosofiiy 
of Bight (Law)". It was a rounded up s)^tem of moral and politick 
ideas dominated by a mystic-metaphysical conception of the State. 
But Hegel's political pWaosopl^r was neither a worship of the eslab- 
tilled coder, nor an id^isation of any peculiar form of State. Its 
leitmotif was appreciation of tire value of organisation— the icfea 
that liberty can irever be dissociated from order, that a vital inte^ 
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connection between the parts of the whole was a reality tiiat coidd 
not be ignored in the moral pursuit of the common gc^. Hegel's 
doctrine of the State was Hobbesian; it was purely theoretical, 
applicable to any form of government — ^monarchist or republican, 
aristocratic or democratic. 

In the introduction to his early essay on the ’’Constitution of Ger- 
many", Hegel had declared that his object was to promote an 
understanding of things as they were, to show that political his- 
tory was not arbitrary but necessary. He held that unhappiness 
resulted from the experience of the discrepan<y between the actual 
and the desirable, the ideal. When it is realist that what is, must 
be, men also realise that it is what ought to be. The germ of the 
famous dictum — ^"the real (actual) is the rational" — ^was already 
in its sprouting stage. 

These germinal ideas of Hegel's )«)uth were elaborated and log- 
ically worked out in the "PMliKaphy of Right (Law)". The base thesis 
is that there is a contradiction ^tween imderstanding (analytical 
idea) of abstract right and subjective morality; it is composed by 
the interaction of reason (as distinct from analytical thou^t) and 
objective will, which is freedom. Therefore, Hegel dedared that 
the State was created by the synthetic function of reason. 

In Phenomenology of Spirit, wWch presents the picture of Hegel's 
philosophy in the process of taking shape, the rise of intelligence— 
is treat^ not as a subjective experience, but as taking place iii his- 
torical epochs, natior^ characteristics, forms of culture, and phil- 
osophied systenvs. It is the autobiography of tte philosopher's 
mii^. Hegel externalised, objectified, his own intellectual devel- 
opmmt, and came to the condudon that it reflected ol^ective real- 
ity and revealed objective truth. Hegd's philosophy, therefore, 
daimed to have been determined by the historical qxxih of dis- 
integration and struggle for reorganisation, the resulting nsftional 
characteristic of the desire for a central authority, the tradition of 
(German culture, aivl the religion of Christ as interpreted by Luther. 

It is human mind at last realising its true position in the Uiuverse. 

It is Hegel's own M^oiy — from youthful romanticism to dassical 
rationalism, from religion to philoso{*.5f — depicted as the objd^ 
five po(£SS of the unfoldment ctf the Uruvers^ ^rit which the 
pdnlosopher reproduced in himsdf. 

DeaSi^ with the rdatkm erf ccHisdousness to tealiiy, Hegd emne 
to a Gonduskm whicii Mras a severe amdemnation of sirfqecfmsm: 
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Isolated from the world, self-consciousness is shut out also from 
the stream of life. Reason is to realise this suicidal significance of 
an intellectual attitude which had stultified modem philosophy — 
a prisoner of self-contradictions. But reason, as analytical under- 

soned in self-consciousness. Unable to impose on the world of 
reality, as distinct from the world of subjective imagination, either 
the selfish (utilitarian) or humanist (naturalist) end, reason feds 
frustrated, and can only wait patiently for some mysterious power 
to give victory to righteousness. But the world goes on. Reason 
abandons the effort to mould it, and allows subjectivism to create 
a chaos, only reserving the right to step in to lay down precepts 
for composing the conflicts of individual actions. That was a cri- 
tique of the romantic rationalism of the eighteenth century, and 
also of the Utilitarian-liberal doctrine about the function of the 
State. It logically led to collectivism. 

When consciousness rises above the level of mere analytical 
understanding, and attains the spiritual stage of Reason, it is no 
longer isolated from the world. Dwdling in ttie community, it iden- 
tifies itself with its surroundings. But to be identified with the con- 
crete realities of life is still mere consciousness. Knowledge is yet 
to come. It is the picture of the primitive commxinal life. The spirit 
inspires, but does not reflect; morality is uncondous, spontane- 
ous, the incentive being self-preservation. But culture grows and 
new ideals arise. Mind gradually emandpates itself from conven- 
tions and superstitions. Thus, the ground is prepared for the rale 
of Reason — of moral consdence. At this point, religion rises to teach 
that flte world is subject to moral laws. The idea of God then pases 
through various stages — ^nature-worship, symbolism, etc. Finally, 
revealed religion establishes the unity of the concrete (man) with 
the absolute (God): "The spirit knowing itself as the spirit". That 
was Hegel's interpretation of Christ — ^the archetypal man. It is dif- 
ficult to foUow the tortuous (Myssey of Hegel's mind; but the jour- 
ney's end presents an inspiring picture of the purpose of human 
existence. It is not to withdraw in the prison-house of subjectiv- 
ism, but to march on the endless road of knowledge in search of 
trufli — ^the unity of the Universe. 

Phenomenology marked Hegel's break with the romantic 
sdsool-r-Schelling, Hoelderlin, Fichte. Having outlined his philos- 
ophy, Hegel dedarcd that sudi an attitude to life, the world, aiwl 
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their problems, could have nothing to do with the aspirations of 
artistic souls. It disowned the idealism which thundered against 
the deficiencies of the world and craved for something more and 
better than reality. Philosophy, for Hegel, was the science of the 
actual world, and the actual was to be recognised as the real. Any 
other idea of reality was vain speculation. 

Continuing his a^ysis of the dichotomy of reeility and appear- 
ance, mind and matter, thought and being, Hegel argued that exis- 
tence was not an immovable rock limiting the efforts of thought; 
that thought was implicit in existence, and, therefore, existence was 
a process of the unfoldment of ideas. But he was not a believer 
in "mind-stuff. He held that the physical nature and mind had 
a common origin, but were not its co-equal branches. He argued 
that mind could not be explained unless it was assumed that the 
potentialities of consciousness were inherent in physical nature. 
Hegel was a Spinozist emd believed that the primeval matter was 
impregnated with spirit; or he could be credited with havii^ anti- 
cipated the modem hypothesis of matter possessing "p^choid" 
properit^ The stuff out of which mind and matter emerge, Hegel 
called "the idea".But he would iKJt invest it with the attribute of 
. consciousness. Evidently, it was only a verbal jugglery. Earlier in 
the argument, He^ had assumed that the potenti^ty of con- 
sciousness was alwa)^ there. The potentiality must be pjotential- 
ity of somettung. It existed in something wMch, therefore, could 
not be purely mental. However, Hegel related reality with con- 
sciousness.There is reality indep>endent of individual conscious- 
ness; but reality independent of all minds is impossible. The latter 
proposition is logicahy rmchallengeable; equally lo^cally it grants 
priority to ffie potentiality of being conscious of reality, hi other 
words, the history of the world within the reach of human ccan- 
prehension must begin with thou^t; tiierefore it is natural for 
human vanity to assume that existence is limited ly though 

Hegel was concerned with the history of ccmsdousness to which 
he gave different names on dissent occasums — ^thought, idea, 
spirit. Tradititmally speaking, that is the scope of philosr^y. By 
transcending the limits of the world of mind, philosoj^y becomes 
identical with scfence. Rofesaonal philosophy are not very lik^ 
to be so self-rffadi^. Therefore, as philost^y in the tra^tional 
sense, HegeTs system is Icgicaily consisimt; and it would be unfair 
to expect nrore ftom a philosopher. Hegel stands the test in which 
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many others have failed. 

In the traditional philosophic search for reality, Hegel was 
guided by the principle that ultimate reality must not be self- 
contradictory; that except the whole nothing coidd be completely 
and ultimately real. The result of his search was the organic con- 
ception of the Universe; the organic view of society and the State 
logically followed from his metaphysics. 

The Universe is not a collection of self-sufficient units, such as 
atoms or monads, but an integrated organic whole. Therefore, the 
reality of finite things is apparent. But Hegel rejected the doctrine 
which sought to distinguish reality from appearance — the Kan- 
tian worlds of noumenon and phenomena. Hegel was scornful 
about the notion of the "thing-in-itself '. He argued that, when we 
knew ail the properties and aspects of a thing, we knew the thing- 
in-itself. The component units of the phenomenal world are also 
real, because they are asp>ects of the whole. The antithesis between 
essence and appearance is in Hegel nothing more than an'anti- 
thesis of two human modes of conception. The phenomenon is 
defined as the appearance filled with essence, and reality is there 
where the phenomenon is the entire and adequate manifestation 
of essence.^^ 

ftom this metaphysical premiss was deduced tihefamous Hegel- 
ian formula: "The real (actual) is the rational, and the rational is 
the real." Interpreted from the empiricist point of view, this ayp- 
tic formula may mean that whatever is, is right; and Hegel's phi- 
losophy be damned as an apology for the establish^ oida’. 
Although since the passing of the Hegelian era this interpretation 
was generally accepted, Hegel himself obviated the possible mis- 
imderstanding by emphasising that what appears as fact to the 
empiricist is irrational, and, therefore, not real. The significance 
of a fact is different when it is viewed as an aspect of the whole; 
and so viewed, all facts participate in the essence of reality. 

Unlike Kant's, Hegel's entire system is rigorously rational, so 
mudi so that it merges metaphysics into logic. The substance is 
contained in the two books oh Logic. AH his other works are applied 
philosophy, so to say. "Reason is the conscious certainty of being 
SH reality." By virtue of being part of the whole, whidt is the com- 
plete and ultimate reality, eveiythmg is ;eal. Rationality is to be 
conscious of this participation. Conversely, in proportion as oi« 
is conscious of this participation, he is more rational. That is the 
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transition to his philosophy of history, which is equally ration- 
alistic. "The only thought which philosophy brin^ with it to the 
contemplation of history is the simple ojiKeption of Reason; that 
Reason is the sovereign of the world; that the history of the world, 
therefore, presents us with a rational process.."^® 

A consistent rationalist of the classical tradition, Hegel held that 
the world was moving towards perfection. Therefore, the present 
must be taken as an approximation to the goal — greater than the 
past. The universe is a process of the Absolute imfolding itself in 
the rhythmic movement of thought.^® In the lutural world, the 
process maiufests itself in a series of materialised forces and forms 
of life; in the spiritual world, (the world of the mind), the Abso- 
lute unfolds itself as the human soul, the legal and material order 
of society, religion, art and philosophy. 

Generdising his criticism of Kant, already in his youth Hegd 
came to the eonclusion that problems of the relation between die 
Church and the State, law and morality, commerce and art, should 
not be treated in abstraction, but in their systematic inter- 
connection in the context of the totality of human life. This idea 
was developed in the Philosophy cf History. H^Ts historical 
method of treating the problems of religion, philosophy, law and 
economics has been prated even by his critics. "If we consider only 
the influence of Hegel on the writing of history, specially with 
reference to the treatment of the history of civilisation, it must be 
admitted that, in his own way, he has mightily contributed to the 
advancement of sdaace."^^ 

The eighteenth century theory of progress was tiie emprical gen- • 
oalisation that study arid research revealed the fact that ideas and 
institutions were not ^tic. But Hume's consistoit empiriciani dis- 
puted the validity of inductive generalisation. The vacuum was 
filled ty Hegel's rationalist interpretation of history. He maintained 
that his theory of history was not a generalisation of a fortuitous 
sequel of events; therefore, it was more profound than the eig^it- 
eenth century idea erf progress. It was based upon the discovery 
of a law of syntl^s inherent in nature as well as in man's mind. 
That was Heel's answer to Hume's dichotomy erf facts and values; 
they are united ly Reason which pervades rurfure and human 
mind, eighteenth century mind was cmly analyttcal; it broke 
up the organic process of history into its compement parts. Hegd 
bdieved that his showed how Reason could f^tece the parts 
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together into an underlying pattern with its law of development. 

Hume's agnosticism had robbed the course of history of a log- 
ically necessary continuity, and coirsequently reduced the religious 
and moral values of civilisation to the level of social utility. To 
combat the sceptic' s cult of chaos, Hegel took over Rousseau's con- 
ception of the General Will, and interpreted it as a vital spiritual 
principle of ^mthesis inherent not in individuals but in 
communities — a manifestation of a larger spiritual force that makes 
the core of reality itself. The unfolding of this eternal principle in 
things supplies a pattern of cosmic evolution and a plan for the 
development of civilisation in which each nation lives, and acts 
the part required by its relation with the whole. Hegel substituted 
the Natural Law by the rational urrfolding of the Absolute in his- 
tory. 

Hegel completes Kanf s unsuccessful endeavour to abolish the 
antithetical relation between law and morality by synthetsising 
them in the ethical unity of the feunily and the State. The central 
theme of his Phibsophy of Right is that mind is objectified in the 
institutions of law, family and State. Family is the instinctive real- 
isation of moral life. That means rejection of the theory of social 
contract, although Hegel admits it in the Hobbesiam sense when 
he says that by means of wider association of individuals and fam- 
ilies, owing to private interests, the State rises as the home of the 
moral spirit where intimacy of inter-dependence is harmonised 
with the freedom of independent growth. The State is the consu- 
mjation of man as a finite reality; it is the nece^ary point of depar- 
ture for the spirit to rise to an absolute existence in the sphere of 
art, rdigion arvd philosophy. This simple meaning of this Hegel- 
ian jargon is to predicate culture on organisation. 

Hegel nraintained that no genuine conflict could ever exist 
between the individual and society to which he belonged. As the 
State is the highest possible moral value, it cannot mean negation 
of freedom. Hegel ridiculed the notion of private judgment which 
could be antagonistic to the State; neverAeless, he preferred the 
modem State' to the ancient because the former had greater respect 
for individual freedom and the right of choice. He held tiiat a 
hitter concept of personal liberty was the basic contribution of 
Charistianity to European civilisation. He admired the iconodasts 
and admitted that the man who defended society at the dictate 
of his own conscience was the most valuable social force. 
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In Hegelian dialectics, negation is not absolute. The conflicting 
propositions — thesis and aitfithesis — are partly true, partly false. 
When the two are rationally judged, a third proposition emerges 
which is better than both. Hegel discovered this method of approx- 
imating truth step by step in the Platonic Dialogues and Scxsatic 
interrogations. The Greek word dialectic means conversatioa It 
is the function of reason to combine the thesis and the antithesis 
in a synthesis. By its very nature, reason can irever tderate the 
fmality of any contradictioa Otherwise, nature will not be fully 
rational. Accordirig to Hegel, the Universe as a whole is rational, 
and there can be no problem which is ultimately insoluble. Dia- 
lectics is intimately related with the Hegelian conception of real- 
ity. Therefore, his system merges metaphisics into logic The result 
is the so-called Panlogism. 

The Hegelian theory of State tries to reconcile the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom with the organic conception of society. As thesis 
and antithesis, both are rigjht. The conflict, therefore, is aj^parent, 
uttreal. Reason discovers the reality of harmony and unity. The 
Hegelian sjmthesis is not a compromise; it includes both the in- 
flicting propositions completely in the result Both are transcended 
and absorbed. The Hegelian State is not organic in the Aiistotd- 
ian sense; it is metaphyseal. 

"The definition of right according to which what is fundamental, 
substantive and primary, is supposed to be the will of a single 
person inhis owri private self-will, not the absolute or rational 
involves a view which is devoid of any speculative thinking and 
is repudiated by the philosophic coircept"^® 

Hegel regarded human will as an expression of the reason in 
nature. Consequently, there cannot be a multitude of mdivMual 
will without a coirurK>n denominator. Individualism, which does 
not presujqxrse a common human purpose, is bound to defeat itsdf 
by aeating chaos instead of a harmonious social order. Human 
cooperation would be impossible unless there was a conuncHi de- 
ment in human nature, common because it emerges out cf the 
backgrourrd of ph3rsicd nature. The umbilkal chord which birtds 
every human b^g with mother nature is the common denxrait- 
ator of indivudual wills. Therefcne, will is rationaL 

Hegel rqects the dexhine of social contract as an abstraction. 
The family is the empirical unit The patriarchal artd feudal State 
g^ws out of that ofig^ It is the tle^ The individualist sodety 
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(the bourgeois democratic State) is the aritithesis. What is the syn- 
thesis? It is found in the conception of the State as an organism, 
in which the component parts consciously identify themselves with 
the whole. 

Though approving the theory of General Will, Hegel questions 
the practice which led to Rousseauis democratic dictatorship. He 
rejected the method of ascertaining the General Will by counting 
votes, on the ground that in consequence of that practice the Gen- 
eral Will became an "abstract particularity". The General will is 
not an arithmetical deduction; it is a rational category. And the 
rational is the real. Therefore, all individual resistance to the Gen- 
eral Will is unreal. One might turn the table and argue that, since 
resistance is there, it is also rational. Hegel seems to have anti- 
cipated the possible report. The State is neither a simple organism 
nor a mech^sm composed of individual parts. What is not there 
cannot be lost. Therefore, the individual does not lose an3rthing 
when he surrenders his will to the General Will. He only acts 
rationally. If a defence of autocracy was the purpose of Hegd's 
somewhat belaboured rationalism, it was much more explicit in 
the mystic ronuinticism of the "prophet of democracy". Rousseau 
defended dictatorship for enforcing freedom with the following 
argument: The General Will is the real will, because by obeying 
it one realises his own nature.^^ 

For Hegel politics was a rational, not empirical enquiry. The PM- 
losophy of Right is only an "aideavour to apprehend and portray 
the State as something rational. As a work of philosophy, it must 
be poles apart from an attempt to construct a State as it should 
be. It can only show how the State, the universe of the ethical, is 
to be understood. 

In contrast to this detached objectivity of the philosopher, Rous- 
seau’s political philosophy was prophetic; it had a message; it pre- 
scribed categorical imperativess. "Whoever refuses to obey the 
General will shall be compdled to do so by the whole body. This 
means nothing less than that he will be forced to be free; for this 
is the condition which, by giving each citizen to his coimtry, secures 
him against personal dependence."^ 

Again, "If the State is a moral person whose life is in the common 
union of its members, and if the most important of its cares is the 
care of its own jaeservation, it must have a uiuversal and com- 
pdling force in order to move and dispose .qach part as may be 
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most advantageous to the whole.”^' 

Hegd did not take his lesson in philosophy from the Prussian 
King,but from the "prophet of democracy”. The more correct jud- 
gement^wever, will be that Hegel's theory of State was not made 
to order, but resulted logically from his metaphysics, in the realm 
of pure thought. And the organic conception of nature is as old 
as Aristotle, who inherited it from Plato. No unbiassed Student 
of history can miss the striking similarity between the Aristotel- 
ian and fee Hegelian State. Aristotle regarded nature as a process 
of development from what is to what can be and drould be. The 
end of the process, being a moral ideal, could be realised only in 
man. The State makes this moral development in man possible. 
Therefore, it is prior to the~individual. "The proof that the State 
is a creation of nahue and prior to the individual, is that the indi- 
vidual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing; and therefore he is like 
a part in relation to the whole."^ That is why "man by nature is 
a political animal'Mhe aH too familiar Aristotelian dictum. The 
State enables man to be what he can be aiRi should be; it is the 
precondition for man's attaining his moral emd rational end. L'^g- 
ically, therefore, it is prior. An empirical absurdity was thus log- 
ically rationalised. 

"The State is by nature clearly prior to the feimly and to the indi- 
vidual,since the whole is of necessity prior to parts.”^ The pre- 
"dicate is obviously false. Nevertheless, the Aristotelian theory of 
State ruled unchallenged for centuries, until Hobbes.^^ But it was 
rather the organic conception of society which dominated polit- 
ical thought in the Middle-Ages. The supreme authority was the 
Qiurch, not the State. The political State came into prominei%ce 
after the Reformation. In theology, Luther revolted against Aris- 
totle, but took over his theory of the state. Ehimg the period of 
the dissolution of ttw Holy Roman Empire,Erastianism gained 
grorind,aitd glorification of the state beouneatraditioiL AsaLuth- 
eian protestant, Hegel inherited that traditicm, and combined the 
organic theory of state with the organic conception ctf nature in 
a rounded-up ^tem of philost^hy. 

The teleological implicatitm of classical rattonalism the sev- 
oiteenth c»ituty came cmt prcsninently in Hegd's philosof^y. It 
bears also the stamp of the eighteenth century thought. 
bdieved in the perfectibility of human nature. He visualised 
humanity in a ctmtinuous movemerd from a lower to a higgler 
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Stage, half a century before this inspiring perspective of history 
could be deduced from the knowledge of the process of biolog- 
ical evolution revealed by Darwin. Hegel held that all changes were 
in the direction of perfection. Nothing in Hegel prevents ttie iden- 
tification of his World Spirit with the human spirit of creative- 
ness. Hegel actually defines the World spirit also as a thing 
dwelling in the mind of man, and gave the thing a variety of names 
which do mystify it. But the seat of the mysterious tiling is the 
human mind. So, Hegelian Reason can be conceived microcos- 
mically as a biological function, and macroqosmically as the har- 
mony of the Universe. If the World Spirit be seated in man's mind, 
how could there be any freedom of will? The question is irrele- 
vant for Hegel's system. The supposed lunitation of will is not 
harmful, because the movement is always upwards— towards 
freedom. But that is the most extreme version of Hegel's panlo- 
gism. 

In reality, the position is not fatalistic. The mysterious power 
is m man's mind. The mindhelon^Jo man. Therefore, man can 
control destiny, provided that he progressively rises to the real- 
isation of his participation in the rational process of nature. This 
humanist under-current of the Hegelian system found its expres- 
sion in the pidlosophy of Feuerbach. 

The idealistic view of history places tt\e hero in the centre of 
the stage; he is a demi-god, not bound by any law. The whole his- 
tory of mankind is a composite biography of such great men. Hegel 
completely discarded this view. His philosophy of history makes 
no room for heroes, regarded as supermen or demi-gods. The role 
of heroes in history is only to serve as the vehicle of the spirit of 
the age; through history the unconscious social purpose b^omes 
conscious, and is realist. In other words, great men do not make 
history; they are products of history. 

This significant idea is quite explicit in Hegel's Lecturers on the 
Philosphy'^ of History, . Analysing the historical role of Julius Caesar, 
for example, he said: "It was not merely his private gain, but an 
unconscious impulse that occasioned the accomplishment of that 
for which the time was ripe.” Then Hegel went on to generalise: 
’Such are all great historical men, whose own particular aims 
involved those larger issues which are the will of tlw V^orld Spirit.. 
Such iiKlividuals had no consciousness of the g^eral idea they 
were unfolding while prosecuting those aims of theirs; on the con- 
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trary, they were practical political meri. But at the same time, they 
were thiiiking men who had insight into the requirements of the 
time, what was ripe for development. This was flie very Truth for 
their age, for their world." 

Going back to the original source of the master's inspiration, the 
Young Hegelian Friedrich Strauss wrote his Life of Jesus, which dar- 
ingly criticised the dogmas of Protestant Quistianity which, since 
the days of Luther, had provided the moral sanction of the estab- 
lished authority. "With this book, Germany took up the path of 
the leader in that struggle which had begun in England and con- 
tinued in France, for the application of free criticism to religious 
tradition. All those transitional standpoints that survived from the 
age of romanticism and older rationalism were broken on the crit- 
ical question that henceforth predominated. The application of a 
cool and strictly rational criticism to the Bible and to ecclesiastical 
history belong^ to the science of the new age, in which the prac- 
tical and rational were ever 5 rwhere asserting themselves."" 

Avowed opponent of reason and science, Lutheran dogmatism 
had circumscribed the spiritual outlook of Germany. A concerted 
attack on that bulwark of orthodoxy and conservatism was nec- 
essary for the liberatioii of the intellectual life of the country. That 
revolutionary role was played by the Young Hegelians, who rep: 
resented the ratiorialist aspect of the master's teachings. Imitating 
the philosopher of the Enlightenment, they also heralded the rev- 
olution of 1848, which opened a new era in the history of Germany. 

Feuerbach blazed the new trail. Like He^ of F^t, he was a 
critical disdple of Hegel. On the basis of the positive kernel of the 
Hegelian system, he built up a new philosophy and called it the 
"PhUosoj^ of ihe Future", fri his immortal work. The Essence of Chris- 
tianity, he went much further than Strauss and other Young Hegel- 
ians in religious criticism to declare tiiat God and religion were 
creations of human imagination. Representing the spirit of the 
Renaissance, Feuerbach called upon men to cease to be "valets of 
His Heavenly Majesty", if th^ wanted fireedom. 

In the realm of prue philosophy, Feuerbach rejected the He^- 
ian concept of tlw Absolute as unrrecessary. He held that a series 
of ideeis, as products of philosophical activity, could n^^lace the 
m 3 rstic category. Thus, in Feuerbach's philosophy, man becomes 
the creator of the Absolute. The coroDary to this revision of Hegd's 
philosophy was to regard the material Universe as the startup 
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point of philosophy. It was really not a revision. Because, natuie 
could not be conjured out of logic. A physical-realist view could 
be deduced directly from the Hegelian formula — ^the real is the 
rational. However, in Feuerbach's philosophy, thought becomes 
the result of organic conditions, and the organic conditions of 
human existence, in their turn, aystallise out of the entire process 
of physical nature. Therefore, thought cannot be self-contemplation 
of the ego, it has external reference. Philosophy at last came out 
of the vicious circle of subjectivism, and at tte same time pro- 
vided an objective rational basis for Humanism. The Hegelian 
system, thus, gave birth to a humanist naturalism. 


NOTES 

I. F.A. Lange, History of Materialism. 

1 John Dewey, German PMlosopky and Politics. 

3. T.S. Eliot's Notes Towards the D^nition of Ctdture is an exception. 

4. Politically, Kant was a democrat, an ardent defender of civil liber- 
ties. Nevertheless, true to the tradition of the Reformation, philo- 
sophically, he was the prophet of collectivism. To regard the 
Reformation as the prelude to the bourgeois revolution is evidently 
a wrong view of history. It provided sanction for individualism as 
well as collectivism. The dynamics of ideas, though having thdr roots 
in the physical being of amn, cannot be fitted into a predetermined 
pattern of teleological historicism. 

5. Fichte, Address to the German Nation. 

6. Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy. 

7. John Dewey, German philosophy and Politics. 

8. "Rousseau allowed the heart to decide questions which the head left 
doubtful. From 1750 to 1794, the heart spoke louder and louder; at 
last, Thermidor put an end for a time to its ferocious pronounce- 
ments." (Bertand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy). 

9. The baselessness of the assertion that with Hegal dialectics was stand- 
ing on its head, Marx put it back on its feet, will be shown in the 
next chapter. 

10. So much so that Dewey had called him a ’brutalist." 

II. "For the first time since the sun appeared in the heavens, and the 
planets began to revolve around it, man took up his stand as a think- 
ing animal and began to base his view of the world on reason" 
(Hegel). 
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As a student, he shared with Schelling a highly critical attitude 
towards the political and ecclesiastical lassitude of his countiy and 
subscribed to the doctrine of liberty and reason. There is a story that 
after the battle of Jena, the two young enthusiasts, Schelling and 
Hegel, one mondng went out to the neighbouring forest and danced 
around a "tree of Uberty" which they had planted there. 

12 Hegel, Ud/er die Neuesten Inrtem Verhad.tnis$e Wuerttenberg (On the 
Latest Internal conditions of Werttemberg). 

13. Wilhelm Dilthey, Jugendeschidtte Hegd (The History of Hegel's Youth). 

14. Lange, History of UtdeMism. 

15. Hegel, PhUosophj/ of History. 

16. Hegd, Logic. 

17. Lange, History of Materialism. 

'Tf our own historical writing no longer contents itself with the 
learned discovery and critical sifting of traditions, with tl« order- 
ing and pragmatic oiposition of facts, but above aU seeks to under- 
stand the deep lying connection of events, and to take a large view 
of the historical development and the inteUectual forces that govern 
it, this process is not last to be referred to the influence which Hegel's 
Philosophy of History has exercised even upon those who have never 
belonged to his school." (Zeller, History of German PMosophy.) 

18. Hegel, Phdosphy of Right. 

19. Rousseau as well as Hegel had inherited the Aristotelian doctrine 
of dual nature as the foundation of their political philosophies. 

20. Social Contract. 

21. Ibid. 

22 Aristode, Politics. 

23. Ibid. 

24. 'T believe that scarcely anything can be more absurdly said in nat- 
ural philosophy than that which is now called Aristotle's Mdaphys- 
ujues. nor more repugnant to government than much of what he hath 
said in his Politi^; iKn: more ignorantly than a great part of his 
EtM^.: (Hobb^, LevkOm.) 

25. Lange, History Materialism. 



Chapter XIX 


HEGEL TO MARX 


HERALDED BY the Age of Reason, the Great Revolution, how- 
ever, was a mighty outburst of romanticism. The short interlude 
of post-revolutionary political as well as intellectual reaction was 
followed by a romantic revival culminating in the revolutionaiy 
movement which swept Europe in the middle of the nineteentfi 
centuiy. On the other hand, during the earlier decades of the cen- 
tuiy, Hegelian philosophy revived classical ratioinalism. Karl Marx 
combined the two currents of thought in his dialectical Materi- 
alism, which he proclaimed as a new philosophy— the ideology 
of the rising proletariat. It was claimed to be an entirely unprec- 
edented ty^ of philosophy, which was not the creation of pure 
contemplative thought, but a result of real life as lived in society. 
Disowning the vain pastime of interpreting the world, the new 
philosophy of action undertook the historic mission of remaking 
it But even then it was not altogether hew. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple was a plagiarisation of Goethe : /mAnfang war die Tat ” (In 
the begining was action). Moreover, if the true philosophy, as 
against the idle speculation of pure life experience actually lived 
in a particular period, then it could not precede the class whose 
experience it claimed to represent ideologically. In fact, Marxism 
was not a new philosophy at all. 

Marx and Engels took over from Hegel much more than "the 
revolutionary side of his philosophy". The dialectic process of his- 
tory can never be independent of the dynamics of thought. There- 
fore, the founders of dialectical Materialism inherited from Hegd 
a considerable element of Idealism together with the dialectical 
method. The feat of having reversed Hegelian dialectics so as to 
manufacture Materialism out of Idealism was a figment of imag- 
ination. As a matter of fact, there is little of essential difference 
between HegeTs idealistic conception of the evolutionary process 
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of history and the Marxist doctrine of historical determinism. 
Hegel's philosophy of history was essentially humanist. The 
dynamic concept of the Idea in dialectic relation to nature and his- 
tory showed the escape out of the vicious circle of metaphysical 
speculations, and provided a basis for action with high ideals, for 
participation in the affairs of the secular world with the object of 
remaking it, cind with the conviction that the thinking man had 
the power to do so. It is easy to see how this humanist core of 
Hegelian Idealism could become the point of departure of the 
materialist philosophy of action. 

In order to break away from the idealist tradition, Engels traced 
the origin of thou^t to "matter-in-motion”. Logically, he admit- 
ted, the two were coexistent in the process of biologic^ evolution, 
and as such were bound to be mutually influenced and deter- 
mined. Otherwise, man could not possibly be the maker of the 
social world. The cid hoc concept of matter-in-motion does improve 
upon the Newtonian natural philosophy which,notwithstandmg 
its mechanistic view of the physical Universe, makes room for a 
deus ex madiim. Neverthless, as "Motion" (later on conceived as 
energy or the vital force), God interferes in tiie physical processes 
of the evolution of matter; in that case, man must be deprived of 
any creative power; and the Marxian philosophy of action would 
have no leg to stand on. Therefore, Marxist Materialism, to be a 
self-contain»l S5retem of philosophical thought, riecessarily, thou^ 
not always explicitly, recognises the sovereignty of ideas, and 
admits that they are as re2il as physical and social processes. 
Eational Idealism, as distinct from toeology and teleology, was lex- 
ically bound to culmmate in materialist monism; amilarly, mater- 
ialist philosophy must induide recognition of the objective reality 
of ideas, with ^ir own dynamics, if it is hot to degraterate into 
vulgarity, or relapse into Newtonian natural philosophy, which 
makes room even for an antoropomorphic G^. 

It was Hegel wto first expounded the doctrine of the identity 
of tlKJught and being, which was takoi over by Marx and Eng^ 
as' one of the fundami^tal prindples of thdr dialerHral Materi- 
alism. It is an essentially idealistic doctrine. Identity of two things 
implies the notion of tl^ coexi^ence. Physical beiix transcends 
the begiiudng of biological evolution. If thought is identical wifii 
bdiXr tihen it must be admitted that coredousness, in whldh 
thought originates, is not conditional life; that there is sudh a 
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thing as cosmic consciousness coexistent with the physical Uni- 
verse. That admission, on the one hand, logically compelled by 
the doctrine of the identity of thought and being, thoughtlessly 
incorporated in Marxist Ivfaterialism, strikes at the root of mater- 
ialist philosophy and, on the other hand, if the doctrine is that 
thought is identical with being, from a certain level of biological 
evolution, then it cancels the Marxist doctrine that ideological sys- 
tems are mere superstructures of economic relations. In the con- 
text of materialist philosophy, which associates consciousness with 
life, and traces the origin of life in organic matter, the doctrine of 
the identity of thought and being only means that in the biolog- 
ical process of evolution, including social evolution and history, 
thought is coexistent vnth physical (social) being. With the doc- 
trine, shared by both. Idealism flows into Materialism. The latter 
can replace the former as the philosophy of the contemporary and 
future world only by taking over the positive outcome of the entire 
past history of thought. 

"We may say that Idealism itself lent assistance to Materialism 
in awakening the sense for the systematic working out of leading 
ideas, and in provoking by its very opposition the young and aspir- 
ing natural science." ^That is a correct appreiisal of the influence 
of the Hegelian philosophy on the intellectual life of Germany in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It broke the spell of the cul- 
tural chauvinism of Fichte and sobered the mystic romanticism 
of literature. The German mind again turned towards France for 
scientific and realistic inspiration. The recoil from romantic delir- 
ium and airy metaphysical speculations aroused interest in the 
study of natural sciences. The tendency, however, was not new. 
It had begun with Kant, "who in his pre-critical period not infte- 
quently came very near to Materialism" (Lange). He began as a 
follower of Newton, and the Kant-Laplace theory was a landmark 
in the history of mechanistic cosmolr^. In metaphysics also, Kant 
was nearer to Materialism than Idealism. The concept of the thing- 
in-itsdf represented a recognition of the objective reality of the 
physical world. Of the two most significant pupils of Kant, Herder 
was not only insured the hrunanist tradition of the RetudssarKe, 
but also inherited the scientific rrjode of thought, while Fichte 
stromed into the Motional wilderness of romantic: patriotism. 

In the post-Hegelian years, under the impact of the revolutionr 
aspects of the philosopher's teachmgs,.young (Germany turned 
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back on rationalist classicism as well as poetic romanticism. The 
German Aufidarung was predominantly dassidst, that is, conser- 
vative. In the post-Hegelian years, it was opposed by a revival of 
the sdentific naturalism of the French Enlightenment. Spinoza sur- 
vived the attack of Leibniz to influence the philosophical thought 
of post-Hegelian Germany; and Aristotle was replaced by Epicurus 
as the source of andent wisdom. Expounded by Young Hegelians 
like Gutzkow, Mundt and Laube, Epicurean philosophy penetrated 
even the German Universities, tmtil then the sanctum of theolog- 
ical orthodoxy and conservatism. A dissertation on Epicurus won 
for Marx the doctorate degree from the University of Boim. 

Religious critidsm of the Young Hegelians inspired a struggle 
against the church and the Lutheran State. It was reinforced by 
the pioneering activities of great sdentists like Liebig and Alex- 
ander von Hurriboldt. The one introduced the study of chemistry 
for the first time in a German University (Munich), while the 
other's young brother, Wilhelm von Humboldt, a philologist and 
humanist was instrumenal in the founding of the University of 
Berlin, where Hegel tau^t philosophy. Learning from Cabanis and 
other famous French scientists, Johannes Mueller and Ernst Hein- 
rich Weber spread the knowledge of physiology, particularly of 
the brain, which xmdermined the venerable doctrine of the imma- 
terial soul, and thus prepared the ground for Karl Vogt, Moles- 
chott and Buechna', who appeared as the exponents of Materialism. 

"The most important effect was produced by the retiring ideal- 
istic flood-tide in the sphere of religion. The enthusiasm for pious 
romanticism and poetical ecdesiastidsm disapprared."^ Religious 
traditions and the armals of the Christian Qnu'ch were subjected 
to the scrutiny of exact scients on the authority of the HegeUan 
philosophy of history. To promote an intellectTiai revolt "against 
the increaang plague of authority",® was tte declared purpose of 
the He^lian exponaits of the eighteenth century Materialism 
which Marx rejected on the authority of HegeL* 

The rdigious controva^ provoked by the literary wt»ks® of 
the post-Hegelian German I^teri^sts was reminiscent of the 
fierceness the Refoimatitm; only, this time, <Hthodo:)y was ccnn- 
batted by sdentists. Buedmer's book created ttte g^te^ sensar 
tion and was vehranoniiy condemned alike ly idealist philoso- 
phers, coiffisvative academidans^ orthodox eoctesia^ and theolo- 
gians. Mane's bddxHired expedition of the ihadequadesof'^neciia- 
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ideal Materialism” did not make his dialectic Materialism more 
acceptable to the opponents of the former. It was pointless. As a 
matter of fact, it weakened the efforts to pull down the ideolog- 
ical superstructure of the established order, as Marx would char- 
acterise theology and clerical learning, and placed Marx outside 
the current of progressive thought flowing from the realist meta- 
physics and rational-humanist historiology of the Hegelian system. 
Representing the democratic spirit of post-Hegelian scientific 
Materialism, Buechner, for example, wrote in the preface to his 
famous book: 'It lies in the nature of philosophy that it should be 
a common property. Expositions which are not intelligible to ah 
educated man are scarcely worth the ink they are printed with. 
Whatever is clearly conceived can be clearly expounded."® The 
"mechanical Materialists" also wanted, as did Marx, to bring phi- 
losophy down from the douds of speculative thought on this earth 
to reflect the experience of the realities of life. The last sentenra 
of the passage quoted above meant a round rejection of philosoph- 
ical systems dealing with abstractions such as the Universals of 
the Realists, extra-sensual categories of metaphysics and vague 
concepts about their nature. 

Buechner "applied his rich and many-sided abilities partly to 
sdentific enquiries, but partly to the popular exposition and appre- 
ciation from a social and political point of view of the results of 
our recent researches in physical sdence. Amid all his activity, he 
never lost sight of the mighty task of advancing humanity."^ 
Buechner as well as Moleschott rejected the concept of dte Abso- 
lute and took up a relativist position in epistemology. The prob- 
lem of the ultimate reality will never be solved; human mind 
should be satisfied with the truth revealed by empirical investi- 
gation, which does not allow the assumption of any super- 
sensuous cate^ry . Whenever speculation tries to reach beyond 
the limits of experience, it involves philosophy in an inextricable 
maze of errors. Reason cannot follow faith. Philosophy must be 
guided by the natural sciences.® 

Moleschott proposed to deal de novo with die relation between 
die sub^ and the object in knowledge. He doubted the Hegel- 
ian doctrine of the unify of thought and being, which logically led 
to the pantheistic a)nception of the identify of the human spirit 
with the SjHiit of the Universe. On the other hand, he rejected the 
Kwtian concept of the unknown and unknowable thing-in-itself . 
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"We know everything in relation to ourselves. This has been called 
a limited knowledge, human knowledge conditioned by the senses, 
a knowledge that merely observes the tree as it is to us: that is 
very little; we must know how the tree is in itself, so that we may 
no longer delude ourselves that it is as it appears to us. But where 
is the tree in itself? Does not all knowledge presuppose someone 
that knows? And consequently a relation between the object and 
the observer? If the two things exist, it is just as necessary for the 
tree as for the man that it stands to him in a relation that man- 
ifests itself by the impression upon his eye. It is simply by this 
relation that the tree is in itself. Because, the knowl^ge of the 
object resolves into the knowledge of the relation between itself 
and the observer, all knowledge is objective knowledge.”® 

The indispensable subjective element of knowledge does not 
destroy its objective validity. On the other hand, objective know- 
ledge is not absolute knowledge. Knowledge derived empirically 
is objective, but necessarily relative. That was a "higher synthe- 
sis" which solved the problem of the relation between the subject 
and the object of knowledge. It resulted from the rigorously 
rational Hegelian system, which laid the twin phantoms of sub- 
jectivism and duali^ which had hatmted philosophy through tlte 
ages to rest. But it was not the iregation of a negation; it resulted 
from a rational discrimination between the true and the false, the 
criterion of judgment being emprical as well as logical. The pos- 
sibility of combining speculative Idealism and dogmatic Mater- 
ialism into a philosophy more realistic than either was inherent 
in Hegel's edl-embradng S5rstem. 

The Matoialism of the eighteenth century was defective because 
of the inadequacies of the then available scientific knowledge. In 
proportion as the latter expanded, materialist metaphysics and sen- 
sationalist epistemology and psychology <»uld be fieed from fel- 
lacies and inadequ^es. That develofstent of philosophy took 
place in consequence of fire intellectual activities of the post- 
Hegelian period. The 'htechaniol" or "naive" Materialism of Vogt, 
Moleschott arvd Buedmer was followed up by Lotze, a paofessor 
of philosophy at Goettingen, whose heatnjgnt of piathdogy and 
therapeutics as mechanical sciences dealt a sta^eiing Mow to the 
doctrine of the vital ftace. The aufhorify of an cdgective acade- 
rrdcian eiKouraged ycHir^ I-fehirkh Czcdbe to pciUish his Neue Der- 
stdbmg des Sensaihialisnus, in which emparkal epi^emology was 
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reinforced by a materialist metaphysics. The sensible presentation 
was resolved into matter and its motion; it was shown only as a 
regulative principle, matter being the metaphysical element. 
Czolbe's new exposition freed sensationalism from the solipsist 
fallacy, which persisted even after its improvement by CoivdiUac 
and Helvetius. Locke as well as his French followers were inclined 
to refer spirit to matter. But a consistent sensationalist could just 
as well hold that, since only sensations are perceived, the notion 
of matter is superfluous. Consequently, subjective Idealism as well 
as agnosticism can logically follow from sensationalism, unless it 
transcends the limits of epistemology and arms itself with a meta- 
physics. Czolbe, with the help of biological knowledge acquired 
since the time of Locke, Condillac and Helvetius, improved senr 
sationalism in that sense and merged it into Materialism, which 
consequently was also enriched. 

"What in recent times Feuerbach, Vogt, Moleschott and others 
have accomplished, forms but suggestive and fragmentary aiser- 
tions which, upon a deeper examination of the matter, leave us 
unsatisfied. As they have only generally maintained the possibil- 
ity of explaining everything in a pmely natural way, but have 
never attempted a more particular proof of this, they are still at 
bottom entirely on the ground of religion and a speculative phi- 
losophy which they attack."^® 

Czolbe's approacii to the task of building materialist metaphys- 
ics was entirely free from dogmatism or unfounded assumptions. 
It was truly scientific. For the fundamental principle of his new 
exposition of sensationalism, namely, the exclusion, on the author- 
ity of physiological knowledge, of an5rthing super-sensuous from 
the cognitive process, he did not claim any greater validity than 
that of a working hypothesis. ’'Without such an hypothesis (call 
it prejudice, if you please,) the forming of a view as to the con- 
nection of phenomena is altogether impossible. Besides internal 
and external experience, hypotheses are necessary in the forming 
of philosophy of tiiii^."^^ Czolbe further argues: Bacon had 
advanced philosophy by discarding tiie super-sensuous, the notion 
of the Final Cause. Since his time, evidence has been accumulated 
to support the method. Locke's exposition of the fiction of the vital 
force is the latest addition to the evidence. Why should we not 
finally discard the notion of transcendental forces? 

Czolbe's new ea^sition improved sensationafism as regards 
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metaphysics and epistemology; its most significant contribution, 
however, wais ethicd. Czolbe's purpose was to formulate a human- 
ist ethics by merging Materialism into natural philosophy. He 
believed that morality necessarily resulted from the good will 
which naturally developed in the intercourse of man with man. 

Ethics had been the Achilles heel of all non-religious, norv- 
tianscendental systems of philosophy. The "happiness principle" 
of Locke did not improve matters. Utilitarian eftics, even as eiab- 
orated by Helvetius, logically led to the relativist morality of Bent- 
ham and his followers. Subsequently, it was takai over by Karl 
Marx, substantiating the contention that materialist philosophy 
cannot have an ethics. The problem of a secular, rationalist nroral- 
ity with an objective criterion for its value is still to be solved. The 
Epicurean tradition enabled the men of the RenaissarKe to igiwjre 
the problem. The scientific, humanist naturalism of the French 
Enlightenment gave some iliummating pointers. Czolbe found a 
more promising approach in the Itegdian system, which aboli^ied 
the dichotomy of nature and spirit Hegel's "view of the world's 
history makes the dualism of spirit emd nature a great transitional 
stage between a lower stage arrd a higher, purer stage of unity — 
an idea which, on tite ore hand, retains the point of cormection 
with the irmermost motives of ecclesiastical doctrine, and on tie 
other, has given rise to those exertions which have for their object 
the entire setting aside of all religion.”^ 

Under the impact of this grand sweep of the Hegdian Idea, 
which went to the incredible extent of declaring that at a <£rtain 
stage of the spiritual evolution of man, religion (belief in the ^per- 
sensuous) ceases to be rational and therefore, real, progresdve arKl 
liberty-loving German minds looked beyorKi the narrow hcniztHi 
of race aiul national corrdousn^, to firid a vidon of their future 
in "the free harmonious humanity of Hdlenism and the self- 
supportii^ manliness erf Rorrran antiquity” (David Strauss). Czerfbe 
believed that sensatkmalism as expourtded by himsdf, a sjmthe- 
sis of naturalism aivi Matoialism, would be tte philosophy of ttie 
future visualised by the Hegelian ^rauss. Accradir^y, he came 
to the hrflowing coaidudon: "The so-called moral needs arisii^ 
horn dissatisfactiem with our earthly life miglrf just £6 properly 
be called immoral. It is, indeed, no proerf of hurnility, but rather 
of arrogarKX and vanity, to impoTO upcm the world we know by 
imagining a CTper-sensuous world, and to wish to exalt man into 
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a creature above nature by the addition of a super-seixsuous part. 
Dissatisfaction with die world of phenomena is not a moral reason 
at all, but rather a moral weakness. The systematic development 
of true principle often demands much less acumen than the devel- 
opment of false ones; thus, sensatioi\alism does not require a 
deeper and truer morality." 

Later on, Czolbe declared that, just as the idea of a moral order 
immanent and iirseparable from himself had compelled Rudolf 
Wagna" to assume the immaterial soul, "in my case too, it is neither 
physiology nor the rational principle of the exclusion of the super- 
natmral, but primarily the moral feelmg of duty towards the nat- 
ural world order and contenment with it, that compels me to the 
denial of a super-natural soul."^^ There is a Kantian flavour in 
Czolbe's ethics; nevertheless, it makes the stimulating suggestion 
that the road towards a rationalist ethics, which can avoid the pit- 
falls of moral relativity or amorality, lies over a bridge to be built 
across the apparent gulf between physics and psychology. 

Those intellectual efforts marking a highly significant stage in 
man' s endless struggle for spmtual freedom were not appreciated 
by Marx, whose philosophy inherited rather the objectionable fea- 
ture of the Hegelian system than its progressive and revolution- 
ary tendencies. The philosophical foundation of Marxism 
(dialectical Materialism) was laid in the years preceding the pub- 
lication of the Communist MatJfesto. During that period Marx, ably 
seconded by Engels, carried on a bitter controversy with the Young 
Hegelians and the philosophical Radicals who CciUed themselves 
”C3erman Socialists” — all dimples of Feuerbadt In that controvert, 
which has become an integral part of the Marxist t^tem, its found- 
ers defended Hegel against all his pupils who represented the 
materialistic and naturalist tendencies in his system against his 
mystic Idealism. 

The implication of Hegel's memorable reference to the French 
Revolution as the first effort of man to be guided by reason^^ was 
put in plain language by Heine. All foe Hegelian Radicals— Young 
Hegelians and German Socialists — enthusiastically hailM.the 
poet's discovery of the revolutionary implication of their mast- 
er's teachings. Heine declared: If we can weaken people's faith in 
rdigions and traditions, we will make Germany a political force.” 
The spirit of the Renaissance at leist challenged tlK deep-rooted 
influence of the Reformation in Germany. David Strauss, Feuer- 
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bach, the Baur brothers, Moses Hess. Gutzkow, Mundt, Karl Gruen, 
Czolbe and a whole host of radical thinkers followed Hegel's lead. 

In the earlier years of his career until he chose to assume the 
role of the prophet of an inevitable revolution, Marx also belonged 
to that distinguished company. In those early days, he believed 
that an industrially and politically backward country like Ger- 
many in the inid<ie of t^ nineteenth century could contribute 
nothing to the advance of European civilisation except a philo- 
sophical understanding of human aspirations and historical pro- 
cesses. Yet, later on, he bitterly attacked the German Socialists 
exactly for holding this view. 

Marx started his political career as tl« editor of the Rhansche 
Gazette — an organ of the HegeUan liberal bourgeoisie. As a Lib- 
eral, he was critical of socialist ideas coming from France. In 1840, 
the Young Hegelian, Moses Hess returned from a visit to Paris 
full of enthusiasm for the sacred cause of the liberation of the 
"dehumanised humanit}^'. Marx gave a sympathetic hearing to the 
glowing account of the socialist nurvement in France which had 
by that time reached its hig^ water mark. But he pointed out that 
the socialist idea that society should be built from tl^ bottom did 
not fit in the Hegelian dialectics of history; that the creation of a 
society firee from the curses of mdney, profit and poverty presup- 
posed self-negation of the established order, only then a higher 
sjmthesis could result from the ivegation of the negatioru In othor 
wcffds, the society based on money, profit and poverty mu^ be 
eichausted by itself to give birth to its antithesis (negation} as the 
irKlispensable precondition for its disappearace into Ihe limbo of 
time; tuitil then the true Hegelian must be guided by the dictum 
that the actual is rational. Where vrere the indi^>ensable condi- 
tion for a great change? Charge does not happen siirq>ly because 
it is desirable, but of necessity. A revolutumaiy leccm^ructkai of 
society is not a matter of human desire, human will, human ae- 
ration and human endeavour; it takes place of necesaty. 

\iNfith these Hegdian arguments, whi<^ have subsequent^ been 
used by fire conservative defenders of the datos quo, Marx came 
to the oondusion that file SocQists had postulatKl file end of the 
system of mon^, pn^t arrd povesty wifiwut proving drat it um 
inevitaitde. Ihet^ie, he diaracteiised the socialist moveraeht 
whidt was inspired by the traditkm of the I¥endt Revolution and 
the rfoctfines of earlier mmalist^ as utc^ian. However, 
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by other considerations also, he agreed to go to Paris to study the 
sociaKst movement and its ideas. There he reached the second 
source of his system. Under the influence of the romantic tradi- 
tion of the French movement, young Marx's political ideas began 
to outgrow the conservative implicatioia of Hegel's philosophy 
and oriented . him towards revolutionary activism. But even flven 
his criticism of Hegel's political philosophy was not directed 
against the Hegelian State. Marx' s conception of the State remained 
Hegelian; only it was to be established not by the German nation, 
but by the proletariat.^® 

As the would be prophet of cin inevitable revolution, albeit to 
be brou^t about by the activities, of the "real man, Marx went back 
on his early association with the Radical Hegelians and began a 
crusade against them with the weapon of Hegelian dialectics, 
which he ^imed to have placed on its feet as Ae foimdation of 
his new philosophy. Here is a recognition of the historical signi- 
ficance of the Hegelian Radicals, whom Marx fought with rnifair 
means: 'Towards the end of the thirties the cleavage in the (Hegel- 
ian) school becartie: more and more apparent The left wing, the 
so-called Yoxmg Hegelians, in their fight with the pietist, ortho- 
dox and feudal reactionaries, abandoned bit by bit that philosoph- 
ical aristocratic reserve in regard to the bvuning questions of the 
day which up to that time had secured State toleration and even 
protection for their teachings. The fight was still carried on with 
philosophical weapons, but no longer for abstract philosophical 
aims. It turned directly on the destruction of traditional religion 
and of the existing State. At that time, however, politics was a very 
thorny field, and hence the main fight came to be directed against 
religion; this fight particularly since 1840, was also directly polit- 
ical. Straus's Life of Jesus, pubhshed in 1835, had provided tlie first 
impulse."^® 

It was Feuerbach who first revolted agaii«t Hegelian idealism 
and bUtzed a new trail. He is generally recognised in the history 
of philosophy as flie pioneer of the nineteenth century materialist 
revival. David Strauss shares the honour wifli him. Feuerbach was 
the first to reject the Hegelian conception of the dialectical pro- 
cess of history as the self-realisation of the Aboslute Idea. Searchr 
ing for the origin of idea, which undoubtedly was the motive 
power of history, Feuerbach located it in social anthropology. He 
came to the oondusion that physical nature preceded spirit; that 
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thought was determined by being, "I do not generate the object 
from the thought, but the thought from the object' and I hold that 
alone to be an object which has an existence beyond one's own 
brain."^^ Feuerbach's Philosophy of the Future, therefore, came to 
be known as dialectical Materialism as against the dialectical Ideal- 
ism of Hegel. 

Though recognised as the foimder of dialectical Materialism, 
Feuerbach would be more correctly described as an expoimder of 
sensationalism of the eighteenth century tradition. He broadened 
the basis of sensibility by placing man in the context of nature as 
its integral part In other words, he revived Humanism, and found 
the incentive in the Hegelian system. "The new philosophy makes 
man, irKluding nature as the basis of man, the one universal and 
highest object of philosophy."^® 

Thus in Feuerbach's system anthropology and physiology are 
raised to the status of universal sdeiKe. Until, then Materi^sm 
was based on physics; coraecjuently, it could iK>t be reconciled with 
Humanism, whidi concedes the highest importance to ethics. But 
unless the source of the sense of moral obUgation can be located 
in the biological being of man, logic leads to super-naturalism, 
super-sensualism and irrationalism. Hence the b^ing problem 
of harmorusing a mechanistic cosmology, materialist (or realist) 
metaphysics and hurrumist ethics in an integral system of natural 
philosophy" as Engels characterised it. Breaking away from its 
admitt^ source of inspiration, the Marxian dialectical Material- 
ism dehumanised humanity by subordinaing its entire history, 
political, social, cultural and intellectual to a secular teleos, and 
rested an ill-conceived romantic view of life on a soulless mech- 
anistic Materialism which it claimed to hasve rejected. 

Feuerbach of course, did not hold that philosophical thought 
should be limited by the being eind becoming of man. Because in 
friat case, it would be identical wih anthropology, history and soci- 
ology, "hr this respect Feuerbach was an Hegelian and at bottom 
favoured with Hegel the principle of Protagoras that man is the 
measure of friii^ Truth wih him means what is true for man; 
that is, what is appreherrded with human sa:vses. ktenoe, he 
declares that sensations have not merely anthropolc^jical but meta- 
physical meaning; that is, thq^ are to be regarded not meidy as 
fai^ in the individual man, but as proofs of the truth and reality 
of things."*® 
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"The old philosophy started with the principle that the ego is 
an abstract, merely thinking being; the body is no part of it. The 
new philosophy on the other hand, begins with the principle; I am 
a real, a sensible being the body is peirt of my being; nay, the body 
is its totality, is my ego, is itself my essence... 

"All our ideas spring from the senses. Idealism is, therefore, right 
in seeking in man the origin of ideas, but wrong in trying to derive 
them from isolated man, as a being existing for himself and fixed 
as a soul. Ideas arise oidy through comnmunicaion, only out of 
converse of man to man. Not alone, but only by virtue of a dual- 
ity we attain to ideas and to reason. Two human beings appertain 
to the production of man, of the spiritual as well as of the phys- 
ical man, the community of man with man as the first principle 
and criterion of the true and the universal".^*^ 

These rather aphoristic sentences summarise the entire philos- 
ophy of Feuerbach, which stimulated the historically significant 
intellectual efforts of all the Radical Hegelians. In the begirming, 
Marx was amon^t them: but he began formulating his dialectical 
Materialism with a criticism of Feruerbach's materialist Human- 
ism. That wrong start put an indelible stamp on the entire Marx- 
ist system. 

The salient pointe of the Marxist criticism of Feuerbach are sum- 
marised in the Eleven Theses written by Marx himself in 1845, and 
subsequently (in 1886) elaborated by Engels in the pamphlet 
Ludmg Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy. 
The gravamen of that attack was Feuerbach's Humanism and 
humanisation of Materialism, so to say. A hitherto rmpublished 
essay on Feuerbach by Marx himself is included in the book, 
the German Ua)bgy, published in 1940 as a part of The MarxLst- 
Leninist library, the caption "Feuerbach" seems to be an interpo- 
lation because in the manuscript the essay was entitled, "Opppo- 
sition of the Materudistic and Idealistic Outlook" and it was a general 
dissertation on ideology. In the foreword to his book on Feuer- 
bach, Engels refer to the unpublished essay (rather notes) of Marx 
and writes: "Since then, more than forty years have elapsed and 
^arx died without either of us having had an opportunity of 
returning to the subject.We have expressed ourselves in various 
places regarding our relation to'Hegel, but no where in a corn- 
faehensive a)nnected account. To Feuerbach, who after all in many 
req>ects forms an intermediate link between Hegelian philosophy 
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and our conception, we never returned." Engels adds, fliat his book, 
written in ISM/Was the first cormected acc 9 unt of our relation to 
the Hegelian philosophy and a full acknowledgement of the influ- 
ence of Feuerbach.” 

Having candidly admitted that Feuerbach's Essence of Christian- 
ity "placed Materialism on the throne again." and that Marx him- 
self "enthusiastically greeted the new conception" Engels proceeds 
to catalogue Feuerbach's faults. They are "deification of love" and 
contribution to the "spread of true Socialism like a plague in edu- 
cated Germany since 1844.And why was "true SodaUsm” of the 
faithful followers of Feuerbach condemned as a plague? Because 
it maintained that a conception of free society superior to that of 
the British and French Sod^ts could be deduced from tlffi "nature 
of man". 

The spirit of the critidsm can be seirsed in the origina} scrip- 
ture, which begins with the following: "As we hear from German 
ideologists, Germany has in the last years gone through an unpa- 
raUeUed revolutiion- The decomposition of the Hegelian philos- 
ophy which began vnth Strauss has developed into a universal 
ferment, which swept all the powers of the past. Prindples out- 
step one another, heroes of mind overthrow each other with 
unheard of rapidity, and in the three years, 1842-45. more of the 
past vras swept away than normally in three centuries. All this 
is supposed to have taken place in the realm of pure thought,"^^ 

Marx was very proud of the historical sense of his philosophy. 
But the critidsm with which he began formulating it, reveils a 
woeful lack of appreciation of the historical signifrcarKe of a whole 
period of intelectual development. He wanted to assert flie super- 
iority of his philosophy — an immacnilate conception of a whole 
system of ideology, which was, however, just a sucking on his 
thumbs, so to say, without any past but daiming the morvopoly of 
the future. If he applied historical sense to the appraisal of his phi- 
losophy, he would be compelled to admit that he did not conceive 
one single idea, {^osophical, political or economic, \^duch had 
riot been known previously; that, in short, his philosophy was cmly 
a continuation of past philosophies.^ Otherwise, his materialist 
interpretation of l^ory, of sodety as well as philosophy would 
be untenable. 

Marx's criticism of Feuerbach and his followers, as recontfed in 
the unpublished manuscript now issued with the title "German 
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Ideology", is very fragmeritary and incoherent. His only bias, at that 
time, (between 1844 and 1848), was to prove that Hegel was great 
and Karl Marx his only prophet; to deny that Socialism required 
any philosophical justificatiion; and to disprove that there was any 
historical connection between the French Englighterunent and the 
post-HegeUan philosophical Radicalism. 

That is how Marx began his ideological war. His completely neg- 
ative attitude to the positive outcome of the Hegelian era is 
remarkable because it betrays a woeful lack of historical sense. His 
failure to grasp the historical significance of the religious mode 
of thought is also surprising. Because of that defect in his histor- 
ical sense, Marx was unable to appreciate the importance of reli- 
gious criticism. Religion provid^ the moral sanction for the 
continuation of the political and social status quo. To undermine 
its authority, therefore, was a revolutionary act of fundamental 
significance. The Young Hegelians did that. But Marx failed to 
appreciate the revolutionary sigirificance of their bold attack on 
religious tradition and ecclesiastical orthodoxy. He scornfully dis- 
missed their endeavour, which was a precondition for the revolt 
against the established order incited by Marx in the (lommunist 
Manifesto. 'The entire body of German philosophical criticism from 
Strauss to Striner is corrfined to criticism of religious concep- 
tions."^ Undoubtedly, it was so, and therein lies the importance 
of the intellectual efforts of the Hegelian Radicals. In the tradition 
of the Renaissance, they raised the standard of a philosophical rev- 
olution, which was to create the ideological preconditions for polit- 
ical and social revolutions. But Marx did not really believe that 
man was the maker of his destiny; his view of history and social 
evolution was essentially teleological,fatalistic. Therefore, he comr 
batted Feurbach's Hurrianism disseminated by his followers who 
called themsdves "true Socialists", and developed by a succession 
of brilliant scientists. 

The following statements, selected by Marx as the targets of his 
attack, contain the substance of the views of the followers of Feuer- 
bach, which he (Marx) combatted, as opposed to his dialectical 
Materialism. 

"The French arrived at Corrununism by way of politics; the Ger- 
mans . arrived at socialism by way of metaphyacs, which everv- 
tually changed into anthropology, ultimately both are resolved in 
humanism." 
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"If nature recognises herseslf in me, then I recognise myself in 
nature. I see in her life my own life....Let us, then, give living 
expression to that with which nature has imbued us." 

'To speak of Feuerbach is to speak of ail philosophic labours 
from Bacon of Verulan up to the present; oi^e defines at the same 
time the ultimate purpose and meaning of philosophy, one sees 
man as the final result of world histoy...We have gained man for 
ourselves, man who has divested hiiri^lf of religion/)! moribund 
thoughts, of all that is foreign to him with all their counterparts 
in the practical world; we have gained pure essential Man." 

"In Communism, man is not coirscious of his essence; his depenr 
dence is reduced by Communism to the lowest, the most brutal 
relatibirship, to dependence on crude matter— the separation of 
labour and enjoyment. Man does not attain to firee moral activity. 

"The only difference between Communism and the commercial 
world is that in Communism the complete alienation of real human 
property is to be in no way fortuitous, that is, is to be idealised." 

"The ^mmunists are particularly given to drawing up systems 
or ready-made social orders. All systems are, however^dogmatic 
and dictatorial."^* 

The significance of Marx's dialectical Materialism can be 
deduced from the view denounced as its antitheas. To fight phil- 
osophical Radicalism which approached the problems of political 
revolutions and social reconstruction from the humanist point of 
view,Marx was compelled to defend his French and En^ish fore- 
rurmers of Socialism, whom he later on ridiculed as Utopians.^ 

Marx rejected Feuerbach's humanist Materialism on the ground 
that it regarded man as an isolated individual. The criticism was 
entirely uncalled for. "The individual man by himself does not corv- 
tain the trature of rrran in himsdf, either in himsdf M a nK>ral or 
as a thiriking bedng. The nature of man is contained only in the 
community, in the unity of man with man. Isolaticm is finiteKss 
and UmitatioTi; community is freedom aitd finality.*^ This is dear 
otougih to prove that Feuobach's Humanism did not deity the 
necessity of organisation; but beir^ the logical outcome of man's 
agdong stru ggl e foi freedom, it would not subordinate die sov- 
ereign individual, the oeator of the dvilised society, to his oea- 
tion, to an imaginary collective ot the ccanmunity. While 
Fdietbach realty went further toan Marx took over Ms 

oagaiBC omoeptkm of sodety, wMdr den^ the possibility of indi- 
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vidual freedom. 

The hiimaiust concneption of the individual as a sovereign moral 
entity is critically analysed by Marx in the Theses on Feuerbach . 
'Teuerbach resolves the essence of religion into the essence of man. 
But the essence of man is no abstraction inhereiit in separate indi- 
viduals. In its reality, it is the ensemble of social relations (Sixth 

TTiesis). The essence of religion is primitive rationalism; man 
creates gods as hypotheses for an explanaion of natural phenom- 
ena. Because man is rational by nature, rationalism is the essence 
of man. To have discovered tWs real essence of man was a great 
advance in the struggle for freedom. The aggregate of social rela- 
tions presupposes existence of individuals, who entered into rela- 
tions. They did that because of their essence of rationality; obsessed 
with the Hegelian organic conception of society, Marx ignored the 
self-evident truth that society is an association of individuals. That 
obsession led him to take society as simply given, as if by Pro- 
vidence, and regard sodal relations as the ultimate reality. Social 
relations result from the activities of individuals constituting the 
society. Being human creations, they can be altered by man. 
Human will and human action are the primary factors of social 
existen.:e. 

The last point of the Theses on Feuerbach^ contains the quintes- 
sence of Marxism. It is a declaration of faith in human creative- 
ness. Thus rejecting Feuerbach's Humanism in favour of diedectical 
Materialism, Marx contradicted the essence of his activist philos- 
ophy: man is the maker of his destiny; in remaking the world, he 
remakes himeslf. The dialectic process does not leave any room 
for the greatest of revolutionaries, armed with the philosophy of 
Marxism, to change the world. The irreconcilable contradiction 
between dialectical Materialism and the prograihme of a revolu- 
tionacty reconstruction of society is the basic fallacy of Marxism. 
Neither of the conflicting ideas originated with Marx. One was 
inherited from HegeJ, and the ottver from the tradition of the R?ench 
Revolution. 

The historical significance of Marxism is that it was an attempt 
to harmony the rationalist and the romantic views of life, wWdi 
clashed at the time of . the Frmch Revolution and had pulled the 
subsequent intellectual and cultural history of Europe in two con- 
taiaiy directions. The harmony was latent in the Hegelian syst^, 
which incorporated tl^ traditions of the Reformaticai, dassical 
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rationalism, eighteenth emtury enlightenment, and also Rosseau's 
romanticism. Fuerbach's materialist Humanism and the philos- 
ophyical Radicalism of his followers also teiided to harmonise the 
rationalist and romantic views of life. Nevertheless, Marx com- 
batted these latter schools because they rejected dialectics as an 
idealistic, teleological conception not compatible with the ideal of 
freedom. In its formative stage, Marxism was a defence of Hegel- 
ian Idealism as against the materialist nahualism which the Young 
Hegdians and the philosophical Radicals deduced form the system 
of die Master. The fascination for dialectics drove youthful Marx 
to reject the scientific naturalism of the eighteenth century as 
mechanical and unhistorical. The implication of his criticism was 
that the Enlightenment did not take a fatalistic view of history, 
but recongised the creative role of man. 

In his controversy with the Yoimg Hegelians and the followers 
of Feuerbach, Marx allowed no place to mental activity in the pro- 
cess of sodal evolution; indeed not even in the process of devel- 
opment of man himself. "Man can be distinguished from animals 
by consciousness, by religion, or anything dse you like. They them- 
selves b^jn to distinguish themselves from animab as soon as 
they begin to produce their means of subsbtencs — a step which 
b conditioned by their physical organisation."^ The brain indfeed 
b a part of the physical organisation; and sensation and percep- 
tion can be explained as ph3rsical functions. But conceptual though 
b a purdy mental phenomenon, and it distingubhes the most 
primitive man from the hi^iest animal. Tte discovery of fire might 
have been an acddental f^yskal act without any thought. But sub- 
sequent application of ^ for the purposes of the most primitiwe 
human existence presupposes mental activity. Therefore, even a 
nodding acquaintance with anthropolt^ should not permit the 
assertion quoted above. 

Yet, mental «Sivity is completely absent in the entire hbtoiy 
erf social evolution described in the subsequent pages, as if soci- 
ety was a lifeless machine. Indeed, it appears only at the tail-end 
of the pzxxtess, "The producticBi of- ideas, of conceptions, of coti- 
sdousness, is at first directly intawovenvnth material activity, 
and the material intercoiuse of tnai, the language of life. Concav- 
ing, thinkii^ flie mental intercourse erf merv appear at thb stage 
as the direct efflux erf material bdhaviour." The first sorfenoe b 
paitiaify ccHTect; the next one b altogetih^ wtoi:^ Whirf b material 
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activity? If the adjective "material" is used for physiceil then it has 
some sense. But the physical activity of the most primitive man 
is conditional upon some mental activity. It may be very little dif- 
ferentiated from the physiological reaction to enviromnent. Yet, 
it is something qualitatively different from the fall of a stone or 
the growth of a plant or the flight of a bird. Ideas and thoughts 
do not result from physical and social environments. The rather 
confused argument with wrong words and inaccurate descriptions 
led up to the conclusion that" life is not determined by conscious- 
ness, but consdousnss by life." 

Later on, Marx reformulated the statement, meaningless in the 
original form, by using the word 'iDeing". that is to say, physical 
existence, instead of life. There is no causal coimection between 
life and consciousness, one being an expression or property of the 
other. However, correctly formulated, the statement is tte cardi- 
nal principle of scientific Materrialism which fully recognises the 
role of mental, (including emotiorml) activities, and therefore, cm 
be harmonised with Humanism, Consciousness is the foundation 
of these activities, and biology traces consciousness to a physical 
organisation of matter. 

The eighteenth century Materialism, within the limits of the sci- 
entific knowledge of the time, attained this level, which could be 
the point of departure for further development in our time. Yet 
Marx discovert in the essentially idealistic Hegelian dialectics 
a surer and sounder foundation of his Historical Materialism. He 
rejected eighteenth century Materialism because it believediin 
something constant in human nature, from which the rigjhts 
duties of citizenship could te logically deduced. On the authority 
of Hegelian Idealism,^^ Marx denied that there was anything 
stable in human natme, and asserted that human nature "is the 
ensemble of social relations." The eighteenth century idea of human 
nature was defective; traditionally, it was deduced from the doc- 
trine of Natural Law; scientifically, it was based upon jMie- 
Darwinian t>iology, which still believed in unchanging species, and 
the classical dictum mtura nonfat^ sdltus. Marx not oidy rejected 
it, but also combatted Darwinian ^dualism, which contradicted 
his theory of revolution. The rejection of the eighteenth century 
belief in human nature thus was not brought about by a greater 
biological knowledge, but on the authority of Hegelian idealism. 

Marx found in Hegelian dialectics philosophical support for his 
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theory of revolution. Therefore, dialectics became his sole criter- 
ion for judging eill other philosophies; and dialectics is admittedly 
an idealistic conception. Involutions are not brought about ty men; 
they take place of necessity, that is to say, are predetermine. Tte 
dialectical Materialism of Marx, therefore, is Materialist only in 
name; dialectics being its cornerstone, it is essentially an ide^s- 
tic system. No wonder that it disowned tie heritage of the eight- 
eenth century scientific naturalism and fought against the hum5mist 
Materialism of Feuerbach and his followers. 

Although in the kst analysis Marx rejected eighteenth century 
Materialism on the authority of Hegel, he did make an effort to 
critidse the philosophy of sensation. He held that mind was not 
a tabula rasa, passively receiving impressioits; that sensations and 
perceptions were interactions of tite subject and the object. In hold- 
ing this view, Marx anticipated subsequent darification of the prob- 
lem of cognition in the light of biology, particularly physiology 
and psychology. The object is transformed in the process of being 
known; knowledge results from the subject acting upon the object.. 
The emphasis is on action which practically rules out pure thought 
as an instrmnent for acquiring knowledge and discovering truths. 
Consequently, the foundation of Marxist Materialism is not matter, 
as conceived by sdence and philosophy ever since the time of 
■ Democritus; it is man's relation with matter. Again, an essentially 
idealistic position! Man, according to Marx, being a physical organ- 
isation, his relaion to matter is the relation of one material entity 
to other material entities. Where does consdousness and intdli- 
gence appear in the interaction of dead matter? In other words, 
what makes man cfifferent from a lump of dead matto'? Edging 
all these crucial questions, which materialism must answer to be 
convindng, Marx simply takes man for granted as an elementary 
undefinable, as the "personificatten" of the H^elian Absolute Idea. 

The "economic man", whose appearance coinddes with the pro- 
duction of his means of subsistence, may be nothing irtoie than 
ttie ensemble of sodal relations. But the human ^)edes has a much 
older history, which vardslKS in the background of the pnooess erf 
subhuman Irfological evoultion. Marx entirely ignored that entire 
poocess of the beccHning of man bdore he entered into sodal rdat- 
ions.Consec]uently, Maux knows rrothir^ of file human nature 
which underlies the ensorhle of sodal relations^ and induces men 
to enter into those relatkms. 
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That substratum of human nature is stable; otherwise the world 
of men could not be differentiated from the world of animals, ruled 
by the laws of the jungle. That rock bottom of human nature ante- 
dates the economic and political organisation of society .The origin 
of mind is tobe traced in his physical and biological history. In 
that sense mental activities are determined in the earlier stages 
by physical existence emd thereafter by social conditions. But the 
booming of man involves the parallel process of mental and phys- 
ical activities. The relation between the two is not that of causal- 
ity, but of priority. From primitive consciousness mind evolves 
in the context of a biological organism. The latter being an organ- 
isation of matter, the priority of being must be conceded to matter. 

Marx did not carry the analysis of mental phenomena far 
enough, beyond the dawn of social history. Therefore, on the one 
hand, his Materialism is dogmatic, unscientific and, on the other 
hand, the negation of a constant element in human nature leads 
to the negation of morality .Without the recognition of some per- 
manent values, no ethics is possible. If they are not to be found 
in human nature, morality must have a transeendental sanction. 
The choice for Marxist Materialism, therefore, was between the 
negation of abiding moral values and relapse into rdigion. Theore- 
tically, it chose the first, although in practice dogmatism eventu- 
ally dso put on it a stamp of religious fanaticism. 
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MARXISM 


It was not as philosophy, but as as theory of revolution, that 
Marxism gained adherence, finally to becoir« the ideology of a 
world movement Marx proposed to make a sdeiKe of Socialism. 
Hegelian dialectics was useful for the purpose. If, in so far as it 
is a philosophy, Marxism was an offshoot of the Hegelian ^tem; 
as a theory of revolution it drew upon the doctrines and eqjer- 
iences of fiie 'lx)urgeois" French Revolution. Ihe most important 
part of Marxism is its economic analysis; in that respect ite fun- 
damenal principles were taken over from the British political econ- 
oirusts, who were characterised by Marx as ideologists of 
capitalism. So, Marxism itself contradicts the doctrine that ideo- 
logies are created by the economic necessities of particular dasses 
with the object of promoting and defending their respective inter- 
ests. 

Philosophical prindples, revolutionary political doctrines and 
economic theories which constituted the fouivdation of Marxism, 
had all been developed as integral parts of what Marx would call 
tire bourgeois ideology,^ to serve the interest of tire capitalist dass. 
They were created by men who did trot bdor^ to tire workup das^ 
nor did any of them claim to be the champion of its interest, as 
did Marx who himself belonged to tire middle dass by birth, atrd 
was brought up as a bourgeois liberal irtiellectual. Yet, ideas con- 
cdved atrd developed by them went to feed what was called the 
ideology of the proletariat. 

To attadr dass labels to ideas is evidentiy a fidse jMactkte. Ideas 
are created by men, .arrd as such belor^ to the ortire race, and not 
to any partks^ dass. They are, df course^ not static; fiom tire dawn 
dvi^tion they have been in a oontinumis pnxx^ of evoli^ 
tion, havii^ been influenced the iratuial arrd social cdtrditkxB 
un^ which various human (ommumties aitd da^es lived in dif- 
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fa«nt parts of the world, in different epochs of history. But ideas 
have their autonomy and a logic which is not dialectical, but 
dynamic. Therefore, political doctrines of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, theories of the classical capitalist economics and the princi- 
ples of the Hegelian philosophy could all go into the mal^g of 
Marxism which called itself the ideology of the proletariat, but the 
poative elements of which will survive the proletarian revolutmn. 
Marxism was not a negation, nor a negation of a negation, of the 
older ideas that it took over. Without those ideas there could be 
no Marxism. Therefore, the laws of the d3mamics of ideas cannot 
be called dialectical. 

The materialist interpretation of history or the doctrine that 
social, political and cultural history is economically determined, 
did not begin with Marx, "The Marxist conception of history is 
really the legitimate product of the whole past development of 
historical ideas."^ 

The new Science of history was founded by the Catholic, Con- 
servative Vico. The method of studpng emd writing history was 
revolutionised in the eighteenth century by Gibbon and other his- 
torians, although they did not theorise. Herder's anthropological 
and philosophical approach to the problems of historiology was 
an improvement on Vico. Finally, there was Hegel's philosophy 
of history; and the great French historians of the post-revolutionary 
period, Guizot, for example, wrote: 'To understand political insti- 
tutions, it is necessary to know the nature and relationship of prop- 
erty." Again, Society, its composition the manner and life of 
individuals in accordance with their social situation, the relation 
of the different classes of individuals, in short, the condition of 
the people, surely this is the first question to demand the atten- 
tion of the historian who wishes to know how the people lived, 
and the publicist who wishes to know how they were governed,'” 
Guizot appHed this methodm writing his history of France in the 
early Middle-Ages, In his history of the Eng^li^ Revolution, he 
introduced the idea of class stru^le. 

Augustin Thierry traced the "hidden cause" of political revolu- 
tions in the evolution of society. He regarded public opinion as 
the repression of the dornirumt social interest. It is interesting to 
recollect that in his youth Thierry was a Secretary of St. Simon, 
and must have taken from that "utopian" his lessons in the science 
of history. Mignet and other French liberal historians, not to men- 
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tion Michelet, went farther than Guizot and Thierry, to discover 
the spring of social evolution in economic relations. 

The tradition of outspoken ideas can be traced to the great mor- 
alists of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. They all 
condemned the institution of private property and the resulting 
economic exploitation of the labouring classes and held that the 
attaiiunent of the ideals of liberty, equality and justice were con- 
ditional on common ownership. "Competition and rivalry, on the 
one hand, and on the otiier, conflict of interests, and alwa5rs the 
concealed desire to make a jxofit at the exp>ense of others, all these 
evils are the first effect of property and the inseparable accom- 
paniment of rising inequality." This is not a quotation from the 
Communist Manifesto, but from Rousseau's Discourse on Inequality. 
Similar revolutionary sentiments had been preached by others who 
preceded the philosophers of the Enlightenment. Thomas More, 
Campanella, and Fenelon are famous nan^. Together with lesser 
lights, such as Morris, Bellamy, Cabet and others, th^ were Utop- 
ians in the true sense of the much abused term. Tl^ moral worth 
of the Marxian "sdenlific Socialism" consists in its essentially utop- 
ian character. Coming to tl« early ei^teenth century moralists, 
like Mably and Morelly, the unbiased historian meets the harbing- 
ers of Marxism. 

Both were degymen; Mably was a Plafasnist like all dassacal scho- 
lars of the RenaissaiKe traditiori. Flint has described him as the”- 
forerunner of sdentific Sodalism". Mably perhaps was the fir^ to 
dedare that equality reigned in the first stage of sodety, and in 
its final stage equality would be restored. In a book written to 
combat the economic doctrine of the Physiocrats, he declared that 
private ^operty wcts the root-cause of all human misfortune. The 
views express^ therein can be summarised as follows: Tte 
moment property is established, inequalify becomes inevitable; the 
resulting conflict cA intarests brings in its train aU the vices at 
wealth and all the •mass of poverty', brutalisation of men's mind, 
ouruption of dvil marmers, and much mcBe, which is vtox. Anti- 
dpati^ Bdxjeufs artd Marx's theory of surplus value, Mabty hdd 
fitat whatever the upper dasses had in exoesss was rfotained at 
the cost of others, 

Mably's communistic doctrines 'were very popular deca d e s 
bdore the Ftendi Revc^ufionHe was fdlowed by Moielty, i^fiioee 
faxooQs'booV.lesCodesiela'Nahtre,mleVerittiieEs^pMi£seskiis 
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Totd Temps Neglige ou Meamnu, appeared anonymously in the same 
5 ^ears as Rousseau's Discours on Inequality. The most novel part of 
the book is the chapter on a "Mcxiel of Legislation Conforming to 
the Intentions of Nature". Rejecting the Christian doctrine of the 
fall of man, as also the Hobbesian notioni of man in the state of 
nature, Morelly held the belief that man was fundamentally good, 
and from that belief deduced a code of morality, quite novel for 
the time. He maintoined that the wickedness of men wag due to 
the social conditions, which resulted from the institution of pri- 
vate property. Therefore, he demamded the abolition of private 
property as the condition for the establishment of a social ordv 
in which liberty, justice and morality would prevail. Under such 
social circumstances, morality woxild be as simple and-as evident 
as the axioms of mathematics. 

The historical significance of Mably and Morelly is that Baboeuf 
was directly in their tradition and represented their communist 
doctrine in the field of practice. No serious Marxist with histor- 
ical sense would disown Baboeuf as a forerunner of the revolu- 
tionary proletarian movements, and Baboeuf frankly admitted tirat 
he had drawn his inspiration from Mably and Morelly, particu- 
larly, Le Code de Nature. Baboeuf's disciple and biographer, Buon- 
arotti,was influenced by the ideas not only of Rosseau, but Mably 
also. Buonarotti's dictum — ^"Equality is the essence of justice" — 
became the leit-motif of Proudhon' s philosophy. Years before Marx 
wrote in the Communist Manifesto that "the history of scxdety in 
the past is the history of war between classeS'VBuonarotti described 
the French Revolution as a conflict between the supporters of 
wealth and distinction and the supporters of equality — the mass 
of workers. In another respect, he preached Marxism before the 
prophet of the proletarian revolution. He declare that social 
reform advocated by the eighteenth century moralists and pMlos- 
ophers could be acWeved only through revolutionary conquest of 
power, in other words through armed uprisirig of the masses. 

Louis Blanc preached other doctorines of Marxism ^o before 
Marx. His book L'Orgamsation du Travail published in 1^40?caljs 
for the establishment of an authoritarian State, which is described 
as the "realisation of tte collective being", as the instrument of rev- 
olution. The idea of proletarian dictatorship in the transition period 
between the conquest of power and establishn^t of Socialism 
fa dearly inharent in Blanc's theory of the revoiilutionary State. 
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He also visualised the Marxist utopia of the clasdess society, "One 
day, there will no longer be a lower dass and an upper dass, and 
on that day there will be no need for a protective authority; until 
that day. Socialism will not be made ftxdtful except by the way 
of politics." 

With Blanqui, Marxism before Marx advanced yet another step. 
He discarded the moral attitude of Baboeuf and his followers,^ 
and presecribed a strategy for the establishment of the revolution- 
ary dictatorship. The programme of the Blanquist dictatorship 
induded (1) rupture with the bourgeoisie, (2) arming of the pro- 
letariat, (3) abolition of parliamentary election and dissolution of 
the National Asserhbly, (4) suppressioin of the bourgeois press and 
(5) drastic reorgafiisation of the State machinery. 

Socialist theories thus grew out of the intellectual and political 
efforts to broaden the basis of democracy. Sodalism rose not as 
the antithesis to democracy. The movement of thougjrt from 
democraqr to Sodalism was not dialectic, but continuous. The 
mcentive was the agelong human quest for fteedom. The Great 
Revolution was completed in 1830 when the French bourgeoisie 
finally established tibemselves in power. Before long, all lovers of 
freedom and progress who still cherished the noble ideals of the 
eighteenth century, fdt that for the people at large things had not 
changed much. Sodalist ideas crystallised out of that intellectual 
and emotional ferment^ 

Romanticists like Lamartine, Michelet and Victor Hugo contri- 
buted to that process of socialist ideas flowing logically from the 
democratic ideal. Catholic Liberalism developed into Christian 
Socialism, Lamennais, for ex 2 unple, argued; "Whence comes the 
evil in the material world? Is it from the ease of some? No; but 
fiom the deprivation of others, from the fact that through the laws 
made by the rich in the exdusive interest of the rich, almost they 
alone profit from the work of the poor, which becomes less and 
less fruitful." lire argument led up to the declaration, "We must 
c9rsure that he who works shall share equitably in the product of 
his work."® 

Socialist and communist ideas preached ly a lorg suocesicm 
of nKrralists arrd reformres sirKS the sevente«rth century® w|ie 
fcnmulated in a system for tie first time by Hani de Saint-Srwm, 
wlw> died in 1825. After the july revcdution of 18K) the progres- 
sive bourgeoisie were attracted by the revolutionary social phi- 
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losophy of Saint-Simon, because it provided them with a pow- 
erful weapon to combat the reactionary political theories of Boiwld 
de Maistre and others. Saint- simon was the first to attempt an 
interpretation of social and political history in the light of the phys- 
ical theories of Laplace and Cuvier. He tookover Condorcet's phi- 
losophy of history, according to which the progress of soceity is 
subject to the same laws observable in individual development 
considered at once in a great nurriber of individuals." Vico's cyc- 
lical interpretation of history also unmistakably influenced the 
social and political theories. All those influences and traditions of 
the past enabled SaintSimon to come to the following conclusion: 
the imagination of poets has placed the Golden Age in the cradle 
of the human race. It was the age of iron they should have ban- 
ished there. The Golden Age is not behind us, but in front of us; 
it is the perfection of the social order. CXir fathers have not seen 
it; our children will arrive there one day; and it is for us to clear 
the way for them. 

Saint-Simon did not fail to specify what shotdd be done to pre- 
pare the way: "The most direct means of bettering the moral and 
physical lot of the majority of the population would be to classify 
as essential expenditure by the State those which are necessary 
in order to obtain work for all able-bodied men, in order to ensure 
their physical existence; those which have as an object to dissem- 
inate among the proletariat as quickly as possible newly acquired 
positive knowledge; and lastly those which can guarantee to mdi- 
viduals of this class the pleasures and joys necessary to develop 
their intelligence." 

Before Marx, it was Saint-Simon who realised tluit only in the 
light of the analysis of its economic foundation coutd'the histor- 
ical importance and the possibilities of the modem industrial age 
be properly appraised. His pupil and biographer, Bazard, wmt 
deeper into the details of the economic organisation of contem- 
porary society. As far back as 1829, he vmrte about "tire third eman- 
dpatory phase of history — ^the abolition of the proletariat, the 
transformatiuon of wage-earners into companion, the first having 
made serfs dtilt of slaves and the second wage-eauners out of 
serfs."'* 

The historical significance of Saint-Simon is made evident by 
the fact that men so very different as Ado^he Thiers and Auguste 
Comte were equally influenced by him. It has been hdd 1^ comr 
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petent.historians that Saint-Simon's Philosophy laid the founda- 
tion of Comte's Positivism. To have ridicul^ such a philosophy 
as utopian was one of Marx's most blatant extravagances. On his 
death bed, Saint-Simon declared: "My whole life can be expressed 
in one thought All men must be assured the freest development 
of their natural capacities." 

In the case of Chiles Fourier, it was his bitter experience of life 
that determined his moral approach to social problems. Therefore, 
the utopian Fourier could be called a personification of the Marx- 
ist doctrine of economic determinism His chaotic life and erratic 
thinking have not left a deep mark on the history of the transition 
from Democracy to Socialism Nevertheless, his moral approach 
to social problems luis a lesson for our time. He was, towever, 
a true utopian. "He is an echo, perhaps a carricaturing echo, of that 
greater voice from the eighteenth century, of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, who also found that somehow the human race has taken the 
wrong tuming.*'^^ 

But the ideas of Fourier's leading disciple, Conaderant, were 
much clear and systematic, to the extent of anticipating the Com- 
mumst Man^esto in certain respects. In 1843, Conaderant wrote that 
the anarchic prindple of free competition, whidi has resulted freon 
the decay of mediaeval corporations and guilds, would in its turn 
lead to ^ rise of "the universal organisationi of great monopo- 
lies in all branches of mdustiy."^^ 

As against the "utopia” of the forerunners of Socialism, Marx 
offered his "scientific Socialism He criticised his predecessors 
because they had rto knowledge ot the predetariat; that they built 
out of their imagination fantastic pictures of a new sodal ordo' 
that they ap^>ealed to morality; that, in short, th^ did nc^ have 
a {^osophy of history. An tmbiased study of the pre-Marxian his- 
tory of socialist thought shows that some of the diarges against 
tire Utopians were simply unfourrded. As regards the charge erf 
a^^aling to morality, they were guilty, but only from the Marx- 
ist point of view. For rejectir^ that appeal, Marxi^ was doomed 
to betray its prof^sed ideas ar«l ide^ The contention that "fimn 
tiie scientific point (rf view, this a jqjeal to nacaali^ and justice does 
not hdp us an inch fartha^, was baised upmt a felse notion erf 
sdenoe. 

Asr^aidsfheotherpoints<rfaiticism,ind)ennd(Be<rfthetane- 
teenth century, the proletariat was a of Marx's irm^ljbialiaii; 
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those who did not share his fantasy, naturally, did not know any- 
thing about it.^^ If they "constructed a new society out of their 
heads", so also did Marx. "Scientific Socialism" as well as dialec- 
tical Materialism were theories, and as such ideal creations. Marx 
distinguished himself from his predecessors by declaring that he 
wanted to proceed scientifically; nothing was to be taken for 
granted or deduced from precoiKeived notions. He would make 
inferences only from the empirical laws of social evolution and 
forces of modem society. He proposed to prove that Socialism was 
bound to come, as a "necessary product of historical development". 
The "evolutionary laws of history", which enabled him to found 
scientific Socialism and predict the mevitable advent of Commun- 
ism, was the Hegelian notion of progress throu^ conflict. It was 
certamly not an empirical law; it was a preconceived notion; and 
Scientific Socialism was derived from it. As a notion, it belonged 
to idealist philosphy, even when Marx's imagination put it on its 
feet. The result was that "the picture given at the end of Capital, 
Vol J, answers to a conception arrived at by speculative Socialism 
in the forties."^® The picture conjured up in the Communist Man- 
ifesto is much more so. Marx had not yet hit upon his master-key 
of economic determinism. Later on, to elaborate the philosophic^ 
presuppositions of Marxism, Engels wrote that a p^cular eco- 
nomic phenomenon had already ceased to exist "when the moral 
consciousness of the masses declares it to be vm>ng."'^ The ideal- 
ism of the dialectic method carmot be suppress^. Moral con- 
sciousness is not an economic force. And Marxism, in so far as it 
was true to the tradition of man's agelong struggle for freedom, 
could not get away from the appeal to morality. Its historical sig- 
nificance lies in that fact. But the much vaunted historical sense 
failed Marx when he ridiculed his predecessors, and believed him- 
self to be a prophet of immaculate conception, possessed of the 
ligjht of revelation. 

Utoiria is an eschatological conception, and eschatology, the doc- 
trine of the final goal, is as old as the human spirit; ther^re, utop- 
ianism is equally old. Throughout the ages, it alternately assum^ 
two main forms, prophetic and apocalyptic, both associated with 
religion, except in pagan Greece and in tlte age of the RenaissaiKe. 
The decay of the religious mode of ttwught gradually secularised 
eschatology; the prophetic view of human destiny prevailed over 
(he apocalyptic, placing will above faith. That was the origin of 
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modem utopianism, which was a declaration of faith in man's 
power to mould his own destiny. It was atavistic to oppose that 
dedwation of the sovereignty and creativeness of man. The sci- 
entific ; Socialism of Marx also places before mankind the picture 
of a society; therefore, it is also a utopia; only, the goal will be 
reached not by human will and conscious human effort, but thanks 
to the development of the impersonal productive forces. Marxist 
utopia, thus, is apcxralyptic; it is a relapse into fatalism: The leap 
of humanity out of the r e al m of necessity into the realm of ftee- 
dom". It may just as well be a leap into darkness, with the blind 
faith of finding li^t there.^^ 

The error, if not insincerity, of Marx's rejection of the earlier 
socialist thought is proved by the fact that his whole fight against 
the German philosophical Radicals, who called themselves "true 
Socialists", was a defence of the utopianism of the French Social- 
ists. The German Socialists, whom the founder of scientific ScKial- 
ism vehemently combatted, characterised pre-Marxian 
Communism as utopian and maintained that, as a^inst theem^w- 
idsn of the French and English social reformers or revolution- 
aries, they reached Socialism scientifically.^* 

Marx poured scorn on the accused "true Socialists” because they 
opposed "the presoit society based upon external compuldon" 
with five idea of a free society based upxm "the consciousness of 
man's inward nature, that is, upon reason." What was ffie source 
of this idea, which invited Marx's blistering sarcasm? Hegel had 
taught "In furthering my own end, I furffier the generality (ff ends, 
which in turn furthers my Old. ThereftHa, as a final consequence, 
we have ffie conscious unity of the individual with the general 
existence— hantumy."^^ As ccmsisfont Hegelians, the Radicals, fdr 
lowoa of FOuetbach (German Socialist) inferred ffom ffte Mast- 
^s teachir^ "Organic socfoty has as its baas universal equality 
and develops, ffuough the (^^xjsiticn of individuals to tc^ality, 
towards unrestricted concord, towards unity of irxiividual wifft 
universal hap(aness, towards sodal hiumony which is ffie reflec- 
tion (ff uni^i^nsed harmony." 

Ihe scfontific SociaUsm of Marx rented from hb Hegdian 
|ni^udioe--a Mth in diate(riks. Socialism could nev^' ooDEie eseoqri 
as ffie n^jafion of a negatkxu Ihetefoie, a sdenbfic dieoiy of Sociai' 
bm must b^in with ffie assumption ^lending veiificariion) diat 
the capitalist socia! oida: contaitffid ib own anrithesb* ScienttSc 
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Sodalism, from tite very begiivning, therefore, was a fatalistic doc- 
trine, even though the fatalism was secular. Marx mooted the idea 
of the inevitability of the breakdown of the capitalist society for 
the first time in 1844. "The system of trade and money maidng, 
of property and exploitation of human beings, leads to a breach 
in existing society which the old system is powerless to heal."^® 
It was a dogmatic assertion, a bit of wishful thinking, in the tra- 
dition of earlier Socialists whom Marx called Utopians. Not even 
an attempt was made to prove the statement. Because, uptil then 
Marx had no acquaintance with the "trivial" science of economics, 
his academic education having been philosophical and juristic. But 
the necessity of fitting the heralded advent of Socialism into the 
scheme of Hegelian dialectics persuaded the would-be prophet to 
take up economic studies with the firm conviction that evidence 
for the inevitability of the breakdown of the capitalist system 
would be found. Pending the discovery of the truth, he reaffirmed 
his faith in it for the sake of his controversy with Young Hegel- 
ians. 'Private property in its economic movement advances 
towards its own dissolution through a development which is 
caused by the very nature of things, and which progress inde- 
pendently, unperceived by and against the will of private prop- 
erty."^^ 

The discovery at last was made not in economic records, but 
in the Hegelian philosophy. Modem psychology since the time of 
Marx has discovered the force of predisposition in making the 
desired ideal, and even visual discoveries. All on a sudden, Marx 
was stmck by an idea — why not conceive Hegel's "World Spirit" 
as the economic force? Then you have not ordy discovered, but 
also materialised, put it on its feet, the Great Force which drives 
humanity forward from negation to negation. The breakdown of 
the capitalist society is one of those negations, therefore, inevit- 
able. The foundation of Marxism was laid; but it was Hegelian- 
ism applied to human history.^ "Imperceptibly, the dialectical 
movement of ideas is substituted for the didactical movement of 
facts, and the real movement of facts is ordy considered so far as 
it is compatible with the movement of ideas."^ 

"Without the philosophy of H^l, scientific Sodalism would 
never have come into exbtence."® 

Hegel's view about the role of great men in history^ could be 
•'assed on as a quotation from Marx, provided that "histtuical 
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necessity" was written in place of the "World Spirit”. If tlte term 
used by Hegel lent itself to an anthropomorpWc interpretation, 
"historical necessity" can also be called a metaphysical conception, 
having a teleological coimotation. Only the acumen of modem 
scholasticism raidd maintain that there is a difference between his- 
torical necessity and providential will. Referred, ultimately, to tte 
revolutionary function of the new means of production, historical 
necessity has the connotation of predestination. The necessity of 
earning a livelihood with the greatest economy of energy may 
explain why and how new meains of production are evolved. But 
that necessity is not a metaphysical force. It is felt by man; and 
it is man' s effort which satisfies the necessity. The realisation of 
tite nepesaty expresses itself in the will of man; will motivates 
action; and new means of production are created. Man proposes 
and also disposes. The Hegelian doctrine that freedom is the real- 
isation of necessity provides the hun\an dynamics to the Marxist 
theory of social evolution. Alternatively, evolution of the means 
of pr^uction will have to be regarded as a predetermined eco- 
itomic process, the final cause of which must be somewhere beyond 
the reach of human intelligeiKe. In order to keep determinism 
within the bounds of human history, it is necessary to recognise 
the creative genius of man. Otherwise,, the dictum that men malxs 
history will be afn euphemi^n. In other words, the d3mamics of 
ideas, the unconscious purpose of society finding expressimi 
through thinking man, is the very esseitce of the organic view of 
history as expounded by Vico, Michelet and Marx. 

In tt« same article, in which for the first time Marx advanced 
the theory of 'ti»e inevitability of the collapse of d>e capitally mder 
and the advent of Sodahsm, he also kar the first time advocated 
armed revolutimi for ti:« overfiuow d fite established ^te and 
the sodal ^tem. So, at its very oxiception, Marxism was sdf- 
oontradictory . If foe decay and disa^^jeataance <tf any sodal system 
was inevitable, a vident revcdution for its overthrow was palp- 
abfy unwarrarited. Cmiversely, if foe char^ had to be 
about by fores, it was not inevifotde. Because it could be preveitted 
by the use of superics' force. 

Tryir^ to comWr« ratfonalism, the view that h^tny is a deter- 
mined process, wifo foe mnantk view of life whadr dedar» foe 
fieedom of wfll, Marxist histoiiofogy omlxadids iisdf. Hot foat 
■foe two cannot be combined; they are confoined in Ifegd's dia- 
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lectics. The notion of progress is a product of reason and roman- 
ticism. Nature is a rational system; so is society, because it is a 
part of nature, social evolution being a continuation of biological 
evolution. If the mechanistic view is not to be tampered with, then 
neither a deus ex tnachina shoxild be allowed to wind up the clock 
of the evolution of the physical Universe, nor any conscious effort 
of man is to influence the unfolding of social forces. And the mechr 
anistic view of the physical, biological and sodal evolutions is the 
very essence of Materialism. 

The doctrine, whether of Vico or of Michelet or of Marx, that 
, man is the maker of the social word, contradicts materialist phi- 
losophy, unless the mechanistic view of evolution is clearly dif- 
ferentiated from teleology; unless romanticism is reconciled with 
reason, and will (freedom) is fitted into the scheme of a deter- 
mined evolutionary process. That can be done only by recognis- 
ing the creative role of man, not as a mere cog in the wheel of a 
mechanistic process, determined by the development of the means 
of production, but as a sovereign force, a thinking being who 
creates the means of production. Otherwise, the rationalist con- 
cept of determinism cannot be distinguished from the teleolog- 
icd doctrine of predestination. The idea of freedom, ttie possibility 
of choice, distinguishes the one from the other. If the rationalist 
view of history precluded the romantic attitude to life, then there 
would be no room for revolutions in history, the concept of fiee- 
dom should be written off as an empty ideal. Yet, according to 
Marxism, revolutions take place of necessity; they are historically 
necessary. The point of deparhue of the Marxist philosophy of 
action, the point where it is supposed to break off from the Ideal- 
ism of Hegelian dialectics, is that man makes histoty. That is also 
the fundamental principle of romanticism. Unless this idealistic 
core of Marxism is clewly graq^ed, the romantic idea of revolu- 
tion, to be brought about by hiurtan endeavour, cannot be har- 
monised with the rationalist view of progress, which is the essence 
of materialist philosophy. 

The recognition of the ded^ve role played by thinking maiv drat 
is fo say, by ideas, in historical processes, runs counter neither to 
dre rationalist notion of. progress nor to the mechanistic view (rf 
evolution. The harmony between the rationalist conception of pro- 
gress and the romantic idea of revolution also takes place in the 
materialist philosophy, which is not a negation of Idealism, but 
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absoibs and goes beyond by tracing the roots of ideas in the 
rational schenie of nature. The thinking man acts upoit-the pro- 
cess of social evolution not as a deus ex machim; he is an integral 
part of the process. The human brain is also a means of 
production — of ideas, which motivate action to create history. 

These philosophical implications of Marxism were not clearly 
thought out by its foimders. Therefore, the Marxist view of his- 
tory is vitiated by the contradiction between rationalism and the 
romantic notion of revolution. With his ratioiuilism, which is the 
essence of materialist philosophy, Marx was a Humanist, and as 
such a romanticist He combined, as Heinemann wrote, "the right- 
eous fury of the great seers of his race, with the cold analytical 
power of Spinoza." A different personality could not be the pro- 
phet of revolution; because, any successful revolution is conditional 
on a combination of thought and action inspired by a haniu>ny 
of rationalism and the romantic view of life. 

The harmony is in the thesis that "philos<q)hers have only inter- 
preted the world in various wa)^; the point is to change it". This 
basic doctrine of the Marxist pMosophy of revolution is a legacy 
of Renaissance Humanism, which saw the relation betweoi hi^ 
tory and philosophy. Inspired by the humanist tradition, Baccm 
in his Advancement of Learning anphasised on the neces^ty erf 
shifting importance from precept to application, from theory to 
{»actice, from philosophy to history. Bacon, at the same time, was 
a rationalist, tte exponent of inductive logic, which made New- 
tonian mechanistic natural philosophy possible. Inspired by 
Bacon's humanist approach to hi^oiy, Vico's Sdenza Nuooa 
unfolded the romantic vista of humani^ creating itsdf . The rda- 
tionthat ccmnects M^ and Bacon can be traced backward throu^ 
earlier phases in the history of {rftilosophy. 

Marxism, however, was not the first to b^eve in the inevit^le 
advent of Socialism- The PreiKh TJtr^ians" and the feitish Cosn- 
munists held the belief and passionatdy preached it before Marx. 
But cemdstent in tleir belief, they antidpated a g^ual, p^cefiil 
transfcomatioi). They also invoked science in support of ih^ bdief. 
Saint-Smon called his Socialism "the science of universal gavi- 
tatkm". Framer namei his, "the certain aaenoe." Proudhon was file 
most exasperatir^ he antidpated Marx and named his doctrine 
"scientific Socialism".^ Therefore, Marx felt iinecessaiy to write 
a wherfe bode (The Poverty t^Phiksoplyy to refiite Proudhon's doe- 
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trine "La Propriete c'est Vol." (property is theft).^^ Consistent with 
their belief in the inevitability of Socialism, the Utopians condem- 
ned revolution preached before Marx by many others since the 
time of Baboeuf.^® 

On the other hand, Marx was also not the first to advocate vio- 
lent overthrow of the established order. The example of the Great 
French Revolution had fired the imagination not only of the impa- 
tient political idealists but also of the liberal French historians of 
the nineteenth century who took class struggle for granted with 
the concomitant idea of bloodshed. Even Thiere wrote; "I repeat, 
war, that is, revolution, was essential. God gave justice to man only 
at the price of struggle."^^ Baboeuf s passionate appeal; to violence 
on the authority of the classical moralists survived the Napole- 
onic era and found considerable response in the period from 1830 
to 1848. The Blanquists actually organised an armed insurrection. 
In Britain, the Chartist Movement had a powerful "Physical Force" 
wing led by Bronterre O'Brien, who preached the following doc- 
trine: "We challenge the historians to quote one single instance in 
which the rich in any country or at any time have relinquished 
thOT power from love of justice or in consequence of appeal to 
their heart or to their conscience. Force, and only force, have ever 
converted them into humanitarians."®® 

Marx called his forerunners "utopian romanticists", while he 
himself advocated the most extravagant form of romanticism, 
which had brought the Great Revolution to grief. Romanticism, 
as represented by its emphasis on human action, makes of Marx- 
ism a revolutionary doctrine. But at the same tiihe, romanticism 
contradicts its basic philosophical principle inherited from H^el, 
namely, rationalism. Dialectics is a rationalist notion; dialectical 
Materialism, therefore, is a rationalist notion and a rationalist phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, the appeal to violence,, being an ^o 
of the last phase of the Great Revolution, is a romantic extrava- 
gance. The two aspects of Marxism thus stand in the relation of 
&esis and antitheris. The synfiiesis is the statement fiiat "by 
ing the worldVman changes himself'. In other words, man's abil- 
ity to change the world, to expedite evolution through revolution, 
and the moral right to do so, result from Ihe fact that man is a 
part of nature, which is a ceaseless process of change, a dialectic 
process, in the H^lian language. But the world is greater than 
the greatest of men; and will always be so. Therefore, man' s ability 
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to claange it is limited by the axiom that the whole is greater than 
its part. By disregarding this self-evident truth, revolutionary activ- 
ism becomes irrational and runs up against the law of nature and 
the nature of man. Then, revolution only mars the salutary and 
uninterruppted progress instead of being truly beneficial for man- 
kind, as Godwin warned. 

The revolutionary, therefore, must be modest; he should not 
aspire to make miracles. His philosophy of life should be a judi- 
cious synthesis of rationalism and romanticism. By laying too much 
emphaeis on revolutionary action, Marxism tipp^ the scale on the 
side of irrationalism, to degenerate eventually into a faith. At the 
same time, the Marxian theory of revolution is cynical. Its basic 
dogma is that human beings are never motivated by moral impul- 
ses. By rejecting the belief that human nature by itself is sufficient 
cause for the endless progress of mankind, it declared that rev- 
olutionary action by determined minorities was the decisive factor 
of history. The Marxian interpretation of history and theory of rev- 
olution, thus, create the cult of sujsermen (the revolutionary van- 
guard of the proletariat organised in the party), and <^ns up the 
perspective of dictatorship as the alternative to democracy. 

In its economic aspect also, Marxism built upon ideas conceived 
emd preached by others before Marx. And the more important of 
them did not approach economic problems from the proletarian 
point of view. As a matter of fact, the cardinal prmdples of tlw 
Marxian economics originated with the deissical political econo- 
mists. It is well known that the Britidt theoretical Corrunuitists of 
the eighteenth and early niireteenth centuries anticipated, thoug^h 
in outline, practically every aspect of Marxian ecoiKtmics. But it 
is little known that in the middle of the seventeenth cailuiy, during 
the English Revolution, the Republican Harrington preached eco- 
nomic determinism. He held that the structure aiul hmcticm of a 
govenunent were determined by social and economic foires. He 
exjidained not only the "religious revolution" under Hauy VIII, 
but also the Wars of the Roses in economic terms. Referring to 
Hobbes's doctrine that law must be upheld by the sword, Har- 
imgton wrote: "The hand that holdeth the sword, is the militia trf 
the nation; but an army is a beast that hath a great belly and mitet 
be fed; whadore this will come, and unto what pastures 3rt>a have, 
will come the balance of property without whiA the pul^ swoid 
is but a name or a msre spit-fire."®^ 
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In his famous work, Condorcet speaks of the productive forces 
as incentives for the developpment of human spirit. "The art of 
making weapons, preparing food, of making the instruments nec- 
essary for this preparation, of preserving for a diort time the means 
of nourishment, of creating their food reserves for them, was the 
first characteristic feature which began to distm^ish the human 
society from societies of other animal breeds."^ Soon after the 
French Revolution, Sismondi began the critique of capitalism in 
his famous book, Nomeaux Principes d'Economie Politique ou de la 
Richesse dans ses Rapports aoec la Population, which has come down 
in history as a valuable contribution to classical political economy. 

The origin of the labour theory of value can be traced in Locke's 
definition of property; Property arises from the fact that "man hath 
mixed his labour with the gifts of nature". Later on, "Adam Smith 
and David Ricardo laid the foundation of the labour theory of 
value. Marx continued their work. He rigidly proved and consist- 
ently developed their theory."^ The idea of collective class inter- 
ests and corilict of those interests was also inherent in dasacal 
political economy. A fiteory of distribution of rent, profit and wages ■ 
presupposed that society was composed of classes instead of indi- 
viduals. 

The labour theory of value logically led to the theory of siu^lus 
value, which was expounded with great precision by the British 
theoretical Coixununists — all followers of the classical political 
economist Ricardo. Philosophically, they all professed radical 
Liberalism — ^"the ideology of the bourgeoisie". The fundamental 
principles of Marxist economics were worked out before Marx, in 
the sodctl and philosophical atmosphere of 'bourgeois Liberalism". 
That is a fact of great significance for an objective philosophy of 
history. The entire heritage of Marxism contradicts Marxist his- 
toriology. 

Charles HaU was a physician. His profession made him 
acquainted with the life of the poor. He approached the problem 
of their life not from the class economic point of view, but jEtom 
the ethical humanist one. Yet, he came to a conclusion which sup- 
ported the theory of surplus value. "Eight-tenth of the people con- 
sume only one-eigihth of the produce of their labour; hence one 
day in eight, or one hour in a day, is all the time the poor man 
is allowed to work for himself, his wife and his childfren. All the 
other d^, all the other hours of the day, h^ worics for other 
people."* 
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William Thompson has been described as "the most eminent 
founder of scientific Socialism".^ An utilitarian (bourgeois liberal) 
of the most uncompromising kind, he nevertheless declared; 
"Without labour there is no wealth; labour is the sole parent of 
wealth.'^ 

The list of those who anticiptated the Marxist economic theories 
is long. In addition to the above, Hiomas Hodgskin, John Gray 
and J.F. Bray deserve special mention. Gray held that "labour is 
the sole foundaation of property, and that in fact all property is 
nothing more than accumulated labour Hodgskin's views are 
summarised in the foUoswing eloquent passage: "I am certain, 
however, that till the triumph of lalrour be complete; till produc- 
tive industry alone be opulent; and till idleness alone be poor; till 
the admirable maxim that he who sows shall reap be solidly estab- 
lished; till the right of property shall be foimded on principles of 
justice and not those of slavery; till man shall be held more in 
honour than the clod he treads on, or the machine he guides— 
there cannot and there oi^t not to be either peace on earth or 
goodwill amongst men."^ 

And Bray has been described as "probably the most effective 
of English pre-Marxians— perhaps in places the most Miindan."® 

The positive value of Marxism can Aus be fully appraised only 
in the context of its liberal tradition. Liberalism proclaimed the 
principle of individual freedom; but liberal practice nullified the 
principle by formalising it. Socialism promis^ the practice of the 
principle, ^mstein's contention that Socialism in practice would 
be organised Liberalism was not revisionist, but a true aj^reda- 
tion of the historical significaiKe of Marxism. 

The Marxist attitude towards ethical questions was also of the 
tradition of bourgeois Utilitarianism. Bentham had declared that 
sentimental and ascetic morality was of aristocratic origin, and, 
therefore, not valid in a different sodal aivi cultural atmosphere. 
The philosophical Radicals, however, approadhed mcnal problons 
from the individualist point of view. They disputed the.morality 
of asking iruiividuals to sacrifice for the interest erf society. Depre- 
cating the virtues of obedience and humility, they held that gen- 
eral pro^jerity emd wdl-being vfoe {ntBiio^ (mly by the (kfence 
erf individual ri^ts and interests; moral oida- resulted necessar- 
ily fiom an equiI13>rium of interests. Marx rejected the liberatang 
doctrine erf indivklualism as a bourgeois abstraction, and oonse- 
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quently also the individualist approach to moral problems. While 
die ethical relativism, of the utilitauians was rational, Marxiam rel- 
ativism, notwithstanding its appearance, is do^atic, being a pro- 
jection in the future of Hegelian moral positivism. 

Marxism was not the product of the mind of one individual. It 
drew upon the totality of human thought and human activity of 
the three to four hundred years which preceded the time of Karl 
Marx. Since then, human knowledge h^ advanced considerably. 
The startling discoveries of modem physics appear to have 
knocked off the foundation of materialist plulosophy. Some hypo- 
theses of the nineteenth century physics have, indeed, proved to 
be false, and new facts have been discovered. The Marxian Mater- 
ialism must be accordingly revised. There is nothing in tiie teach- 
ings of Karl Marx that prohibits such a revision necessitated by 
the advance of knowledge. 

The philosophical significance of Marxism is that it offered a 
solution of the problem of dualism which had vitiated philoso- 
phy, ever since the speculations of the ancient forerunners of 
science about the origin of the world were overwhelmed by meta- 
physical assumptions. In course of time, the world was split up 
into two — one of mind and the other of matter; and ultimately, 
in the Cartesian system, philosophy came to the conclusion that 
there was no bridge over the gulf between the two. The corollary 
to the conclusion was doubt about ttie objective validity of know- 
ledge acquired through the senses and denial of the reality of the 
ph)reical world. Philosophy being the love of knowledge, by 
coming to the conclusion that knowledge is impossible, it com- 
mitted suicide. 

However, the tradition of physiral realism of the ancient natur- 
alist thinkers, who were the fathers of philosophy, and forerun- 
ners of science, was not altogether dead. Revived by philosophers 
like Gassendi and Hobbes, it inspired the "naive" Materialism of 
the eighteenth century, which accepted the mechanistic cosmol- 
ogy of Des(^es while rejecting his psycho-physical paralldism. 
Misguided by his Hegelian sdiooUng; Marx disowned the herit- 
age of mechanistic naturalism and w*is carried away by the essenr 
tially idealistic concept of dialectics. 

Nevathel^, his approach to the baffling problem of psycho- 
phy^cal parallelism was more fruitful than the sensationalist epis- 
tenology of the eighteenth cenhuy Materialism. It was more 
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scientific than Kant's a priorism. Marx regarded the problem as of 
relation — of priority and declared that consciousness was deter- 
mined by being. The imaginary gulf between the worlds of mind 
and matter was bridged. He formulated the fundamental princi- 
ple of materialist monism just when biology was not only blast- 
ing the venerable doctrine of the special creation of man, but 
discovering the physical orgin of life itself. The theoretically ascCT- 
tained fact that physico-chemical conditions under which life is 
known to exist did not obtain anjnvhere in the Uruverse until a 
comparatively recent time suggested that life was an emerg*it 
phenomenon. Consciousness being a property of life, the propo- 
sition that it is determined being (physical existence) is a sound 
scientific proposition. 

Qie step further, and the far-reaching significance of Marx's con- 
tribution to philosophical thought is clear, scientifically, mind pre- 
supposes the existence of life; therefore, the world of mind cannot 
be independent of the world of matter. They are but two aspects 
of the self-same world, one being antecedent to the other. Matter 
as a conceptual metaph5^ical category is the ultimate reality, cap- 
able of producing life. Consciousness, cognition, mind, id^s follow 
in course of biological evolution. The world of experience as a 
whole is real; transcendental reality is a figment of imagination. 
Mind as well as matter, the physic^ world as well as the world 
of thought and ideas, are equally real. But philosophy must have 
a realistic scientific imderstanding of their relation. Marx's ccm- 
tiibution to this understanding won for him an outstoiding place 
in the history of philosoplty. 

The alternative view a^ut the caigin of mind is to refer it to 
the immaterial soul; and it is mind so conceived that can be ima- 
gined to have a world of its own, qualitativdy difiaent from the 
world of matter. Postulating such an absolute dualism, philoso- 
phy leaves the ground of science and rationalian. The immaterial 
soul or diseinbodied spirit is an article of faith; it is not a logically 
cotrcdved ontolc^cal category, mudi kss a fact of experience. 

The agelong struggle of philosophy (love of kno\de(%e} to free 
itsdf fiom the dcHninaticm of rdigicHt and theology, to whidi 
Descartes hiinself rriade a decisive contributkm, culminated in toe 
materialid: naturalism (as distinct from natural rd^^on) of the 
dghteenth century. Already, then, tadogy, toot:^ sffl in tts 
infancy, showed that toe Cartesian distiridkHi between man and 
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animal was arbitrary, and thus emboldened philosophy to reject 
dualism by generalising the mechanistic concept. Locke's sensa- 
tionalism as improved by Condillac reinforced the movement for 
the liberation of the human spirit from the venerable tradition of 
sublimated superstition and pious prejudices. The pseudoroman- 
tic reaction of the post-revolutionary period, together with the 
Hegelian interlude, disturbed the continuity of the movement ' 

Owing to the Hegelian association of his adolesceiKe, Marx him- 
self was not sufficiently aware of his spiritual jmcestry. Under the 
influence of the Hegelian dialectics, he rejected eighteenth century 
Materialism as mecharrical. At the same time, he disowned the 
humanist tradition of the earlier advocates of sodal justice, rid- 
iculing them as Utopians. Though he thus believed that he was 
begirming from scratch, cis the founder of a new philosophy and 
the prophet of revolution, Marx belonged to the intellectual line- 
age of Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Bruno, Gassendi, Hobbes, 
Holbach, Diderot and Feuerbach, to mention only the most illu- 
strious of them. His place in the history of philosophy, therefore, 
is no less significant and honourable than any one of his forerun- 
ners. Indeed, his contribution to the cause of human freedom was 
greater, because he had the advantage of living in an age when 
scientific knowledge could throw light on the old problems of phi- 
losophy. 

To be able to offer a rational explemation of the world of exper- 
ience, and to avoid the pitfalls of mysticism, philosophy must be 
monistic; monistic metaphysics does not preclude pluralism in the 
process of becoming; and only a materialist metaph5^ics (irrespec- 
tive of the change in the concept of matter in physics) can be strictly 
monistic Mcux's proposition that consciousness is deteraiined by 
being placed materialist metaphysics on a sound scientific fotm- 
dation. His subsequent thought, particularly sociological, however, 
did not move in ftie direction indicated by the significant point 
of departure. Marxism, on the whole, is not true to its philosoph- 
ical tradition. In sociology, it vulgarises Materialism to the extent 
of denying that basic moral valuestranscend space and time. With 
the impersonal concept of the forc^ of production, it introduces 
teleology in history, crasdy contradicting its own belief that man 
is foe maker of his destiny. The economic determinism of its his- 
toriology blasts foe foundation of human freedom, because it pre- 
cludes ^ possibility of man ever becoming free as an individual. 
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Yet, contemporary sociological thinking has been considerably 
influenced by the fallacious and erroneous doctrines of Marxism 
which do not logically follow from its philosophy. 

In addition to the accumulated achievements of the agelot^ 
struggle of metaph5reics against dualism, philosophically, Marx- 
ism inherited also the liberating tradition of Humanism. The two 
apparently conflicting trends of thought— mechanistic naturalism 
and romantic Humanism— harmonised in Feuerbach, who there- 
fore could throw off the Hegelian influence more completely than 
Marx. Nevertheless, in Feuerbach's materialist Humanism, man 
remains an abstraction, veUed in m3retery, an elementery, indefin- 
able category, as simply given, to ^ taken for granted. The fiery 
prophet of social justice in Marx was more a Humanist than a 
Hegelian. But his critical mind did not miss the weakness of Feuer- 
bach's Humanism and realised the necessity of explaining the 
being and becoming of man, if his sovereignty as the maker of his 
destiny was to be empirically established. It was in search of a 
ration^ foundation of the humanist view of life that Marx under- 
took his analytical study of history. At the same time, anthropol- 
ogy had discovered that the struggle for phj^ical existence was 
the basic human urge — a biological herita^. Marx identified the 
primitive man' s intelligent effort to earn a livelihood with the bio- 
logical Struve for existence, and came to the conclusion that the 
origin of society and subsequent human devdopment were eco- 
nomically motivated. The point of departure of the Marxist his- 
toriology was the mistake of ODiifounding ph3rsical urge with 
econorruc motive. 

For a considerable time after the origin of the spedes, homo sap- 
iens were not moved by any ecoivjmic motive, but by the biolog- 
ical urge of self-preservation. He earned the means of subsistence, 
and for tire purpose devised primitive tods out <rf sl«er phyacal 
necessity. Anthropological researdi does not slww any economic 
motive in the human struggle ftM" existence in the earBo* stages 
of social eTOlution. What it do^ dK)w is that the stru^e fra: phys- 
ical existence provides stimuli for n^tcil devdrqwnent Consckjus- 
ness and other rudiments of mind are a laolcgical heritage 
antecedent to the appearance of homo salens. Thus, further evo- 
lution is determined by the ph3rsical ooi^tions of foe beir^ and 
becomirg of man. But economic detemunism of histray frcnn the 

oiig^ of society cannot be Ipg^calfy deduced from that fad. hi ofoer 
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words, economic determinism is not a corollary to Materialism. 
Moreover, it is antagonistic to Humanian, because it subordinates 
man to the inexorable operation of the impersonal forces of pro- 
duction. In an economically determined society, man is not a pro- 
ducer, but a means of production. 

Marx's effort to place Feuerbach's materialist Humanism on a 
rational foundation led to the exactly contrary consequence. Feuer- 
bach's mystic abstraction was replaced by an economic automa- 
tion; and the abstract cqnception was transferred from the debased 
man to society, which was endowed with a collective ego. 

Marx's failure to work out a sociology consistent with mater- 
ialist philosophy was due to his passion for social justice, inher- 
ited from his humanist predecessors, though he disdained them 
as Utopians. Marx, however, was not the dry-hearted mathemat- 
ical prophet of history, as he has been celebrated by his followers, 
and as he might have believed himself to be. With a burning faith 
in revolution, he was a romanticist and as such a Humanist. The 
idea of revolution is a romantic idea, because it presupposes man's 
power to remake the world in which he lives. If purposeful human 
effort is left out of account, social development becomes a mech- 
anistic evolutionaiy process, making no room for sudden great 
chains and occasionally accelerated tempo. As the prophet of rev- 
olution, Marx was a romanticist. He proclaimed his faith in the 
creativeness of man which, accelerating the process of evolution, 
brought about revolutions. Marx being a Humanist, the force of 
his theory of revolution was its moral appeal. Even his critics, who 
do not depart from objectivity, honour J^farx for a passionate search 
for truth cind intellectual honesty. Without a moral fervour of the 
highest degree, without an intense dislike for injustice, he could 
not undertake the lone fight to improve the lot of the oppressed 
and exploited. 

One of the most impassioned fighters against cant and hypo- 
crisy, Marx was a great moralist in the tradition of the andent pro- 
phets of his race. His merciless exposition of the essence of: 
capitalism was a severe moral condemnation. In the last analysis, ■ 
Capiitd is a treatise on social ethics — a powerful protest against the 
servitude of the toiling majority. It may be presumed that Marx 
abstained deliberately from m^ng the moral appeal of his eco- 
nomic theories explicit, because he hated the cant of the sancti- 
monious defenders of the established order of inequity. Neverthe- 
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less, it was as a moralist that he influenced history. Only his ortho- 
dox followers seem to be immune to that influence. 

Marx talked of Socialism as "the kingdom of freedom", where 
man will be the master of his social environments. One who 
preached such a humanist doctrine could not be a worshipper at 
the shrine of an exacting collective ego, even of the proletariat. 
According to Meirx, under Socialism human reason will overcome 
irrational forces which now tyraniuse the life of man; as a rational 
being, man will control his destiny. Freed from the fallacy of eco- 
nomic determinism, the humanist, libertarian, moralist spirit of 
Marxism will go into the making of a new faith of our time. It is 
a part of the accumulated store of hiunan heritage, which must 
be claimed by the builders of the future, who wfll not belong to 
any particular class. 

In the absence of an adequate knowledge about the origin of 
life, in the past. Humanism could not be placed on a rational foun- 
dation. The advance of scientific knowledge siiKe the middle of 
the nineteenth century, while compelling certain revisions of mech- 
anistic cosmology and materialist metaphysics, contributed to Ihe 
tririmph of rationalist Humanism. The fact that life is found to be 
associated with dead matter in a particular state of organisation 
coimects man, through the lor^ pnoces of biological evolution, with 
the background of the physical Universe. The supreme importance 
of man results from the fact that in him the pl^sical process of 
becoming tuis reached the higl^st pitch so far. Humanism thus 
ceases to be a mystic and poetic view of life. Based on scientific 
knowledge, it can be integrated in the materialist general philos- 
ophy, and the latter, then, can be the foundation of a sociology 
which makes room for humein creativeness arul individual liberty 
without denjdr^ determinism; which recontdles reascHi with will; 
which shows that cooperation and organisation need not stifle the 
urge for freedom. Harmonised with Humanism, materialist phi- 
losophy can have an ethics whose values require no other sanc- 
tion than man's innate rationality. 

The poative elements of Marxism, freed from its fallad^ and 
darified in the ligjrt of greater scientific knowledge, are consist-’ 
jgnt with a more comprehensive philosophy, which can be called 
Integral or Radical Humanism: a philosophy which combines 
mechanistic ooancflogy, materilalist metapi^rsics, secular ration- 
alism and rationalist ethks to satisfy man's urge for fteedcsn and 
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quest for truth, and also to guide his future action in pursuit of 
the ideals. 


NOTES 

1. "Marx was a genius who continued and completed the three main 
ideological currents of the neneteenth century, belonging to the three 
most advanced countries of mankind; classical German philosophy, 
classical English political economy and French Socialism, together 
with French revolutionary doctrines in general." (Lenin, Teachings of 
Karl Marx), 

"His teachigns arose as a direct and immediate continuation of the 
teachings of the greatest representatives of philosophy, political econ- 
omy and Socialism." (Lenin, Three Sources and the Three Component 
Parts of Marxism), 

2. Plekhanov, Histoiy of Materialism, 

3. Gm 20 i, UHistoire de France, 

4. Robert Flint, Histoiy, of the Philosophy of History, 

5. Mably, Doutes Propsees Aux Philosophes Economistes. 

6. While calling for revolutionary capture of power, Buonarotti made 
a reservation: "Before conferring the exercise of sovereignty on the 
people, the love of virtue must be taught " (Conspiration pour UEgalite), 

7. "It is fair to say that the tremendous historical significance of Com- 
munism was iinderstood more quickly by the middle class than by 
the working class, who were primarily concerned. The middle dass 
saw that Communism was the logical outcome of democracy....The 
Political battles of the French Revolution showed that the middle 
classes, in fighting for their own conception of freedom, foimd in 
the end that they were fighting the very principles on which they 
had made their stand." (Francois Fejto, '^Europe on the Eve of the Rev- 
olution'*, in The Opening of an Era — 1848, edited by A.J.P, Taylor). 

8. Felicite Lameruiais, Lrore du Peuple. 

9. The tradition can be traced backward through the histoiy of dvi- 
lisation almost indefinitely. 

10. Enfantin, Doctrine de Saint-Simon, 

11, Martin Buber; Paths in Utopia. 

, 12. Alexander Gray, The Socialist Tradition. 

13. Quoted by Martin Buber in Paths in Utopia, 

14. In his polemics against Proudhon, previous to the publication of the 
(Communist Man^esto, Marx hims^ had realised that the forerun- 
ners of socialist thought could not have any knowledge of the pro- 
letariat, simply because it was not there. "These theoretidauis are 
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Utopians; they are driven to seek ^ence in their own head, because 
things are not yet so far advanced that they need only give an account 
of what is happening under their eyes and make thrafiselves its 
instruments.” (Poverty of Philosophy) 

Engels expressed the identical view thirty years later. "The found- 
ers of Socialism were Utopians because they coiild not be anything 
else at the time when capitalist production was so little developed. 
They were compelled to construct the elements of a new society out 
of their heads, because they had not yet become generally visible 
in the old society.” (Anti-Diidiring), 

Engels, went farther to admit that scientific Socialkm 'stood on 
the shoulder of men who, despite all their fantastic id^ and utop- 
ianism, must be counted among the most significant brains of all time, 
who anticipated with genius countless truths whose validity we can 
now prove scientifically." (Peasant War in Germany). 

15. Encydopaedia Britannka, 13th Edition. 

16. Quoted by Ryazanov in his Introduction to the new edition of the 
Communist Manifesto. 

17. "The polemics of Marx and Engels have resulted in the term utop- 
ian becoming used for a Socialism which appeals to r^son, to jus- 
tice, to the will of man, h) remedy the maladjustments of society, 
instead of his merely acquiring an active awareness of what is dia- 
lalectically brewing in the womb of industrialiWn." (Martin Buber, 
Paths in Utopia). 

18. "Communism is French; Socialism is German. The Rtench arrived 
at Communism by way of politics, the Germans arrived at Social- 
ism by way of metaphysics, which eventually changed into anthro- 
pology. Ultimatdy, both are resolved in Humanism." (Quoted by 
MstTKinGerman Ideology fromTheRhenidtAnnais,or Philosophy if^Tfue 
Soddism). 

19. Hegel, PhUosopky Law. 

20. Deutsdi-Franzoesische Jdhrbuecher, edited by Arnold Ruegue. 

21. Holy Family. 

72. "Instead of making discovertes in the bowels of eccnumks, he had 
discovered economics in the bowds of de^iny " (Leopold Schwarz- 
child, The Red Prussian). 

^ Encydopaedia Britannka, 13th Editicm. 

24 Engels, Peasant Wasr in Germany. 

25. See Hegel cm Julius Caesar. ‘ 

26> The tennutc^aa was also used by PrmadhonbeftwB the publication 
of the Ormmumst Mm^esto. It does not appear In the first draft of 
the Mamfesto, prepaied by Engels, ft was kto introducaed by Marx. 
In a klter to him, ftxmdhon wrote iri 1884 "When the coBtiadk^iDm 
c)f CommcmaHty democracy, oiKe leveled, have shared the 
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of the uptopias of Saint-Simon and Fourier, then Socialism, rising 
to the level of science— this Socialism which is neither more nor less 
than political economy— will seize hold of society and drive it with 
irresistible force towards the next destination." 

27. But previously, with reference to Proudhon's book on property, Marx 
had written: it "revolutionises political economy and makes a science 
of political economy possible for the first time." (Holy Family). , 

Marx turned against Proudhon because the latter was opposed to 
collectivism and criticised Communism on that account. He also 
warned against the dogmatic tendency of Marx. He refused to be 
a party to a new system-building. "After we have cleared away all 
these a priori dogmatisms, let us not, for God's sake, think of tan- 
gling people up in doctrines in our turn. Let us not fall into the 
contradiction of our countryman Martin Luther, who, after having 
overthrown the Catholic theology, immediately set about foxmding 
a Protestant theology of his ovm...We stand in the van of a new 
movement; let us not make ourselves protagonists of a new intoler- 
ance, let us not act like apostles of a new religion, even if it is a reli- 
gion of logic, a religion of reason." (Letter to Karl Marx). 

28. "Revolutions, instead of being truly beneficial to mankind, answer 
no other purpose than that of marring the salutary and uninterrupted 
progress which might be expected to attend upon the political truth 
and social improvement." (Wiliam Godwin, Political Justice). 

29. Theiry, History of the French Revolution. 

30. The Poor Man's Guardian. 

31. Harrington, Oceana. 

3Z Tableau Historiijue. 

33. Lenin, The Three Sources of Marxism. 

34 Charles Hall, The Effects of Civilisation. 

35. Menger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour. 

36. William Thompson, Encpiiry into the Principles of the Distribution of 
Wealth. 

37. John Gray, Lectures on Human Happiness. 

38. Hodgskin, Labour Defended. 
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Chapter XXI 


THE TWINS OF IRRATIONALISM 


The magnificent achievements of the natural sciences silenced 
the outburst of irrationalism as represented by the post-revolu- 
tionaiy romantic movement in the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century. Consequently, secular rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy tradition reasserted itself as the guiding principle of the intel- 
lectual life of Europe— a philosophical as well as social thought. 
As a philosopher and a social scientist, Marx was a rationalist of 
the Hegelian and also of the English liberal school. At the same 
time, his noble passion for an early attainment of the humanist 
ideal of social justice generated impatience which discovered the 
short-cut of violent revolution. 

In the beginning, Marxism tended towards a harmony of reason 
and romanticism. Had it developed consistently with its original 
philosophical premisses, which implied that the laws of social evo- 
lution ^dmot preclude the freedom of human will and endea- 
vour, Marxism might have rescued the idea of revolution from 
its traditional association with the romantic extravagance of zea- 
lots and the orgy of violence let loose by wilful minorities; it might 
have promoted a scientific humanist movement as heralded by 
Feuerbach and his followers, known as the German PhilosopAdc^ 
Radicals. But the lure of a short-cut on the model of the Great Rev- 
olution induced Marx to go at a tangent, to become the fiery pro- 
phet of the coming revolution whidi would place the proletariat 
in power. He left the high-road of the rational and humanist 
thought built by generations of fighters for the spiritual arrd social 
liberation of man ever since the RenaissaiKe, to spwisor a rev- 
olutionaiy movement whidt, guided by a sdf-ccaitradictwy theory, 
was bound to run into a blmd alley. The Marxist neo-iomairticism 
merged man into the masses and ascribed mystic powers to tire 
latta*. 
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Nevertheless, until the years preceding the first world war, the 
socialist movement, which professed Marxism as its creed, by and 
large, attached greater importance to its rationalist aspect and lib- 
eral tradition than to the pseudo-romantidsm of the gospel of rev- 
olution. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, the latter 
tendency gained ground, ultimately to triumph in the Russian 
Revolution, which appeared to be an empiricd corroboration of 
the Marxist theory. In reality, however, it did not, because it took 
place in a country where the conditions for a revolution as anti- 
cipated by the prophet were very largely absent. Yet, the Marxist 
theory was interpreted to justify facts which were not historically 
determined, but brought about violently by a wilful minority in 
power. The contradictions of Marxism permitted such an inter- 
pretation, which placed a premium on irrationalisn. With the 
communists, Marxism became a dogma which demanded blind 
faith, and the new faith naturally had to be reinforced by its casu- 
istry. Communism became an irrational cult which attracted 
pseudo-romantics who did not by birth belong to the chosen 
people, namely, the proletariat. 

A year after its unhistorical vicrtory in Russia, the revolution 
failed in Germany, where it ought to have triumphed, if M^ was 
not a false prophet. After their defeat, the Conr^unists found con- 
solation in their feith that the decayed capitalist system was head- 
ing towards yet another imperialist war which guaranteed the 
ultimate success of the revolution. Their faith was rewarded by 
a large number of emotionally predisposed people, artists of all 
kinds, for example, joining the Communist Party, while previously 
Mapdsm of the rationalist tradition had attracted scientists, scho- 
lars and intellectuals, to champion the cause of the liberation of 
the proletariat. The communist faith in a new sodal order to be 
established by a violent revolution was pseudo-romanticism; it 
i^ected the classical romantic passion for individual liberty in 
favour of a mystic belief in the power of the masses. Collectivist 
romanticism is a contradiction, the individual man is everything; 
the unlimited pdwer to conquer and create is in him. As the 
phet of revoloution, Marx deviated firom his original rational 
portion; but the belief in economic determinisim emasculated his . 
rrananitic pas^on. The result was that reason and romanticism care 
celled each other, and Marxism became a cult of collective irra- 
tionalism. Ihe fallacies of Marxism with all its original hig^ ideals 
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and good intentions, logically resulted in the evib of Conunun- 
ism in practice. 

The more unreservedly irrational cult of Fascism or National- 
Socialism is said to have arisen as a reaction to communism.That 
is not true, because the roots of one as well as those of the other 
can be traced in the earlier movement of ideas. 

Rigjht up to the dose of the Middle- Ages, man's stru^e for free- 
dom had centered around the problem of his relation with God. 
In the fifteenth and the sixteenfo centuries, the age of the Renais- 
sance, it entered a new phase, where the old problem was grad- 
ually replaced by the problem of man's relation ivith sodety— the 
rdation between the individual and the State. It was an old pardb- 
lem which had taxed the genius of a Plato. But in the States of 
the modem world, with large populations and complicated sodo- 
economic stractures, the problem proved to be much more baf- 
fling than in the Qty Republics of andent Greece. Ultimately, the 
idea of social contract promised a solution of the age-old problem. 

Sovereignty of the individual the fundamental problem of 
the liberal thwjry of contractual State. But parliamentiy democ- 
racy ( representative government) and kisser fidre economy4n 
course of time, reduced the sovereignty of the individual to a con- 
stitutional fiction. Economic subjugation of a large majority of dt- 
izens made a mockery of the constitutional right of equality before 
the law and an emp^ formality of political democracy. Unable 
to reconcile these contradictions in practice with its social arrd polit- 
ical theories. Liberalism g^dually abandoned the contractual con- 
ception of ^ State; the organic view gained ground providing 
moral and dieoretiml sanction to the subordfretion of the indi- 
vidual to the State. Regarded no former as an artificial creation, 
but as a natiual organism, the State was somet^g much more 
than the mere sum'total of its consitiuMit parte, which could not 
exist by themselves, and therefore, were ^bseivient to it Colieo 
tivism finis resulted logkaBy from the failure of liberalism to solve 
the problem ctf harmcHUsing freedmn with m^^uiisation.^ 

It may be mentioned fiiat in the Itboal wdfare State file 
man is coiK^ved as a "unit of earning capadty" (Beverl^e): Ihis 
idea of Marxist orig^ had found favour also with Bismar^ 

The organic conception file State and the consequent ellipse 
oi the fraditkm of ir^vidualism by the new cult of ooQecfivism 
appeared to find a scientific corrcbmatk^ towar^ file end of fire 
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nineteenth century in anthropology and social psychology. Pre- 
viously, the Darwinian doctrine of the struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest had been interpreted to justify the Imsserfmre 
economy, which had reduced sovereign individuals to helpless 
social atoms. The liberating doctrine of individualism was vul- 
garised to justify the law of the jungle — everybody for one's own 
self, the devil takes the hindmost. And under the prevailing social 
conditions the majority composed of atomised individuals could 
not possibly help themselves, and consequently, were delivered 
to the devil as the hindmost. The fortunate few daimed that their 
power arui privilege were due to the law of nature, which favoured 
the fittest. The corollary to that vulgarisation of sdence was the 
undemocratic doctrine of the elite and the superman cult of the 
coming dictatorships. 

In that psychological atmosphere of frustration, the mystic 
appeal of collectivism found a ready respoirse from the nmsses. 
It was an appeal to emotions and, therefore, had to be reinforced 
by irrationalism. The other basic liberal principle of rationalism 
was discredited by the triumph of empiridsm in philosophy and 
ethics, which glorified emotion against intelligence, intuition 
against knowledge, instinct against reason. 

After Cudworth (1617-1688), who based eWcs on a S 5 ^tem of 
metaph 3 rsics, English ethics was divorced from philosophy. In his 
Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutabale Morality, Cudworth 
expounded an ethical system as an integral part of a general phi- 
losophy.^ Thereafter, English ethical theories tended to be "prac- 
tical", fi:ee from the speculaion about any metaph)^ical source 
values, which were, tl^refore, arbitrarily postulated. Thus isolated 
from a rational system of metaphysics moral philosophy regarded 
values as simply given to be judg^ by the principle of utility. The 
Sanction for moral values was etfirer religious or intuitive.^ 

Social and political theories must have a {diilosophical foun- 
dation, and no philosophy is possible without a metaphysics. The 
early liberal thought was jweeminently philosophical, trfaisferxing 
its alliance from the traditional tn)^c-trahk:drdental to a 
materialist-reaUst metaphysics. The possibility of discovering faat 
Reason was a biolo^cal'pro'perty, and thus an expression of the 
Natural Law in man, and consequently of a rationalist secular 
ethics, was inherit in that process of philosophical revolutiixi. 
Hartely indicated the way which was further explored hy Priest- 
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ley and Erasmus Darwin. Hartely held that Hume's scepticism did 
not necessarily follow from Locke's emparidst epistemology. But Hart- 
ley's claim to be a legitimate successor of Lodes was disputed, and his 
elaboration of sensation rejected by the empiricists, bemuse it 
tended towards Materialism. Owing to the reluctance to accept 
the logical development of the philosophy of its founders. Lib- 
eralism came under the influence of the philosophical reaction. The 
prejudice against Materialism drove empirical philosophy into the 
blind-alley of scepticism. 

Developing on the background of a conflict between the tra- 
ditions of Renaissance and Reformation, Liberalism from the time 
of Locke, became philosophically confused. Through Hooker, who 
could be called the earliest forerunner of Neo-Thomism, the tra- 
dition of the Reformaion predominated in Liberalism as formu- 
lated by Locke. Transplanted in the scientific rationalist atmospdia* 
of eighteenth century France, it outgrew the pietism of Locke and 
the naturalist tradition of the Raudssance reasserted ifeelf in its philo- 
sophy. Locke's Knsationalist theory of the other hand, led to the sub- 
jective idealism of Berkeley imd agnosticism of Hume. Though 
apparently so very different, both exposed tl« fatal inadequacy 
of empirdst philosophy — fatal, because it was Regnant with the 
danger of a philosophical reaction. Locke proposed to ascertain 
the limits of human knowldege, and came to the conclusion that 
nothing beyond the reach of the senses a>uld be known- The impli- 
cation is palpable: why both^ about the objective reality? At its 
very birth empirical philosophy denied metaphysics. 

Berkeley, in a straight forward manner, went directly to the 
point: The reality of the external world cannot be proved Ity exper- 
ience; therefore, in order to avoid the absurdity ^ solipsism, |fld- 
losophy must postulate God as the ultimate reality. Empiricism 
thtrs brought philosophy back to a mystic-transandental meta- 
physics, and beyond, to a fundamentalist rdigion witii faith in a 
personal God. 

The dgnifkance of Hume's scqTtidsm was negatiem of the pos- 
sibility of a realist (materialist) meta^^tysics. But hisagnc^tic atti- 
tude towards the supersensuous did not neoe^arfly bnpfy 
negation of God. As a matter of fKt he e^q^lkaty differentiated h^ 
attitude from atheisn- The famous ^twy of his first meeting wWi 
the Frendi EtKydopedists is to the point, in course of conversa- 
tion, he remarlced that he was yet to meet a confirmed atheist. 
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Thereupon, Diderot retorted: 'Sir, here you are with nine of them". 
If philosophy cannot discover tlte ultimate reality, man must revert 
to religion in search of it. Agnosticism sets an absolute limit to 
human knowledge and declares implicitly that knowledge of truth 
and reality is impossible.^ It is a spohisticated cult of ignorance,^ 
and ignorance is the fbimdation of faith. Therefore, it has been held 
by critical historians of philosophy that Hume's agnosticism 
created an intellectual atmosphere congenial to religious revival- 
ism. That is the logical consequence of empircism in philosophy. 
When insufficiency of the explanation of mental phenomena and 
causality is pointed out as the demonstration of the impossibility 
of all explanation,it amoimts to the suggestion that further enquiry 
should stop because it is fruitless. It is easy to see how at that dead 
end intuition can replace experience, and empiricism opens the 
way to mysticism. Wedded to the empirical philosophy, even after 
Berkeley had taken it to the temple of God, aixi Hume had exposed 
its absurdity. Liberalism could not but embrace the so-called nat- 
ural religion and move towards irrationalism.^ 

The Natural History of Religion exposed the fiction of the ven- 
erable conception of soul; but the material world also went with 
it. What remained was atomised "ideas" with no cohesion or 
rational connection. The world of experience, of our sensations, 
is the only world; but it is an ideal and irrational world. There being 
no necessary connection between phenomena, anything may 
happen anywhere any time. That is to say, the world of the empir- 
cist is a world of miracles, which cannot be without a miracle- 
making God, an almighty who am create out of nothing. Dugald 
Stewart brought out this implication of Hume's agnosticism. He 
was a follower of Reid who opposed Hume's scepticism with his 
"commonsense" realism. Dugald Stewart proved that Hume's doc- 
trine really led to theology, implying that God gives us the con- 
viction of the necessity of a cause. But Hume argues that it can 
never be a logical necessity. Dugald Stewart retorts that it must 
then be eith^ a prejudice or an intuitive judgment; and in eitho' 
case it is an a priori belief, which is he essence of religion. 

Noting that enlightened zeal for liberty was associated with the 
reckless boldness of the uncomp'omising free-thinker, Stewart 
tried to show that a man could be a Liberal without being an athe- 
ist.^ Paley held that psychology proved existence of a design 
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in the moral world (see Natural Theology). He agreed with Bent- 
ham that that action was good which made for the greatest ^xxi 
for the greatest number. But following the religious utilitarians 
of the previous century, he laid emphasis on the doctrine of reward 
and punishment after death. 

Under Hume's influence, although politically he was a Tory, lib- 
eralism in Britain broke away from its philosophi^ moorii^* 
Individualism degenerated into sheer selfishness, live doctrine that 
each man should first attend to his own interest was justified by 
a venerable cant: "It was a proof of a providential order that eidi 
man, by helping himself unitentiorially helps his rttighbours" 
(Adam Smith). The notion of a Providential Order rules out man's 
claim to be the maker of his destiny. It is not consistent with the 
humanist philosophical principle of individualism, which pro- 
claims the sovereignty of maruOnce it is admitted tiiat tite wcwld 
is a providential Order, the idea of man's liberty becomes mean- 
ingless. The established social and political ord^ being a p>art ctf 
the world is also providentially ordained. How could man eva' 
alter it? Philosophical reaction thus reduced the social and polit- 
ical doctrine of modem liberalism to mere conventional declara- 
tions. 

Tractical men, sisking whether this or fliat policy shall be 
adopted in view of actual events, no more want to go back to ti^ 
reason and law of luture. The order, only established by exper- 
ience and tradition was accepted subject to criticism of detail, and 
men turned impatiently from abstract arguments, and left the 
enquiry into sodal cordracts to philosofArers, diat is, to sOly pe(^)le 
in libraries. Politics was properly a matter erf buaness, to be dis- 
cussed in a businesslike ^irit. In this sense, mdiviuaUsm is con- 
genial to empridsm, because it starts firc»n facts and particular 
interests, and resents the intmsicHt of fir^ pninciple.*^ 

To accept the coder establi^ied by traditkoi as sacrosanct, was 
to vindicate tire Texyism (rf Knke. Ihe addition cil tiie lenn "es^to?- 
ience", made no essential difiereiKe. Havii^ deviated from its phi- 
osopMcal traditknr, liberafism tirus committed suicide. The faneai 
(oatiem was deliveroi by the soolled neo4iberd phitosopheis;, 
who expounded the oigmic theory of Slate, «disdi meant nega- 
tion erf individualism 

The ocmrflaiy was a recradescence erf InrationEdBm in phUos- 
* The attend toepply scieirfific meihodsto thestuefyof social 
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phemomena encotiraged renewed revolt against reason in the dos- 
ing years of the nineteenth centtuy.'® Applied to sodal evolution, 
the doctrines of Darwin were interpreted differently, either in 
favour of individualism or of collectivism. Scientists sought the 
truth in an empirical study of the anatomy and physiology of the 
human mind. It led to researches into primitive human institu- 
tions of the present as well as of the past. The result was the devel- 
opment of two new sciences— anthropology and sodal psychology. 
The mass of data about the scKial organisation and behaviour of 
primitive people gathwed by the investigations of Frazer, Wester- 
iriaick, Hobhouse, Rivere and many others appeared to cast doubt 
on the validity of the rationalist sodal and political theories of the 
eighteenth and eairly nineteenth centuries. While the sdentists, as 
sdentists, were reluctant to abandon the rationalist belief that the 
world was a complex of law-governed processes, their empirical 
knowledge s^m^ to prove that man's social behaviour was very 
largely instirjctive rather than intelligent, and suggested that the 
irratiorral — ^intuition and passion — should be given a much larger 
place in any realistic understandir^ of the past history and making 
of the future. On the basis of a defective knowledge of the bio- 
logical sdences, particualrly neo-vitalism, Bergson constructed a 
philosophy of irrationalism. "It exemplifies admirably the revolt 
against reason which, beginning with Rousseau, has gradually 
dominated larger and larger areas in the life and thought of the 
world."^^ 

While formalised and vulgarised liberalism was dedinirg in Bri- 
tain, it reasserted itself in France after tire short period of ;t)ie post- 
revolutiorraiy romantic reaction.Indeed in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the whole continent was swept by a wave of vig- 
orous liberalism. 

In France, the banner of Liberalism was held high after Mich- 
det and Victor Hugo, by Quiiret and Renouvier, Fouillee arrd 
others, though more or less cautiously than their vibrant prede- 
cessors. While others took a vyravermg^ attitude towards the cru- 
cial question of the dichotomy of the authority of the State and 
the freedom of the individual, Renouvier dedared that there was 
no collective being called the State that had its existence apart from 
the individual dtizens or to which they could delegate their will.^ 
But Fouillee expounded the eclectic theory that the State was a 
"contractual organism”.^^ 
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The last of the Mohicans of classical liberalism was Anatole 
France. Faithful to the tradition of the Revolt of Man aind the 
Englightenment, all his life he vehemently attacked the Church 
and its dogmas as antagonistic to science and freedom. He main- 
tained that until the spiritual domination of the Church was 
broken, modem civilisation could rrot free man's mind. A bold 
fighter against dogma and prejudices, he was a firm believer in 
rationalism and in the liberating role of science, even when the 
authority of Bergson and the eloquence of Sord made irration- 
alism fashiorvable. The full-blooded Liberalism of Anatole France 
and other early French Radicals led directly to the rationalist Marx- 
ism of Guesde and the socialist Humanism of Jaures. 

The reaction to the contradictions and indadequacies of form- 
alised nineteenth century Liberalism was most significantly per- 
sonified by Sorel. Originally a Liberal of the dghteenth century 
tradition, he was repelled by the foaud of Parliamentary democ- 
racy. The failure of the liberals to harmonise individual freedom 
wiflr tie necessity of political administration aiwl economic organ- 
isation of the modem society drove Sorel to anarchism, which log- 
ically foDows from the consistently utilitarian and pragmatic 
Liberalism. In that mood, Sorel came under the influence of Berg- 
son's philosophy, to be a fiery prophet of romantic irrationalism. 
He was a fanatic preacher of violence as the only mectns to reform 
society. Though an ardent advocate of the proletarian revolution, 
he rejected Marx's historical determinism and declared that nature 
and society were not governed by any law, but by a blind will. 
For this view and his glorification of violence, the proletarian rev- 
olutionary Sorel was held as the philosopher of Fascism Musso- 
lini declared himself to be a disciple of Sorel. White on his 
death-bed Sorel himself hailed the Russian Revolution as the real- 
isation of his dream and Lenin as the ideal man. It is highly sig- 
nificant that a dsmmon parentage of Fasdan and Communiatn can 
be traced in one man, who rqjresented more forcefully than others 
the revolt against reason enceuraged by the philosof^cal reac- 
tion at the end of the rrineteenth arid begjning of the twaitiedi cen- 
tury. 

Early in the nireteenth century, fire heritage of the philosooph- 
ical tradition of liberalism passed on to Ctesmany. The Gaman 
Aufklamng was the last great flash of the ligjht of human free- 
dom kindled by the Itenaissance cuid kept bumir^ ever sinoe by 
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the devotion of an increasing number of worshippers, at the tanple 
of knowledge, liberty and truth. An appreciable advance was made 
towards the much needed harmony of reason and romanticism, 
intelligence and emotion science and philosophy. The tradition of 
that Golden age of German history was inherited by those follow- 
ers of Hegel and Feuerbach who called themselves Philosophical 
Radicals. It promised a bright future: The modem civilisation trans- 
cending the limitations of a formalised Liberalism and entering 
a new stage in man's agelong search for freedom, knowledge and 
truth. 

"Three generations of eminent scholars brought about a flow- 
ering of intellectual Liberalism, the main principles of which were 
independence from authority, objectivity and tolerance. In vari- 
ous ways and fields, the emancipation from blind submission to 
traditional authority was achieved. A materialistic philosophy 
based on th findings of science did away with metaphysical spec- 
ulations. Religion was considered as an anthropological phenom- 
enon instead of supernatural revelation. The Bible critically 
analysed like any other historicad document in the eyes of some 
did not even prove the existence of Christ. Next to science, his- 
tory indeed was the signature of tiie liberal age (in Germany). It 
taught dispassionate objectivity. But the human element behind 
it should not be overlooked."*^ 

A divergent current of thought flowed from Kant. Though he 
started under thr influence of Newtonian natural philosophy and 
the Engjiightenment, fee inspiration for his thought came rather 
from the tradition of fee Reformation than of the Renaissance. 
Therefore, his Liberalism was more akin to the conservative Eng- 
lish school than to fee Radical French. The first to introduce empir- 
icism in German philosophy, Khnt proposed to rescue it from the 
blind-alley of Hume's agnosticism. He thought that empirical phi- 
losophy could have a metphysics, if the gap between the subjec- 
tive and the objective could be bridged. The postulation of fee gap 
having first b^ made by Descartes, Kant's Qitique implied a 
revision of fee Cartesian system. The Kantian revolution feus 
amounted to striking at the roots of modem philosophy and to 
the inaguration of a necnmedievalism.*® 

The subjectivism of Kant's Critical Philosophy, on the one hand, 
fed the. romanticism of Fichte and on the other hahd, inspired 
Schopeifeauer's revolt against reason. Both of them, together with 
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Nietzsche, Bergson and Sorel, not to mention the lesser lights, have 
been hailed as philosophers of Fascism. Fichte was the prophet of 
German Nationalism, and in the nineteenth century, nationalism 
was the strange bed-fellow of Liberalism. Fascism was the bas- 
tard of that misalliance, particularly in Italy and Germany. A form- 
alist conception of democracy, which had imperceptibly but quite 
decisively replaced individualism by collectivism, misled liberal 
politicians to champion nationalism. Presently, experience pnoved 
that notwithstanding its democratic professions while still strug- 
gling for power, victorious nationalism invariably fevoured a reac- 
tionary social and cultural outlook and allied itself with 
conservative forces. 

In Italy, triumphant nationalism was not only influenced by the 
irrational romanticism of Sorel, but accepted Ae blatantly diau- 
vinistic and frankly conservative doctrirres of the Frencn Royal- 
ists. Forgetting the^upport liberalism had given to nationalism 
in its da)^ of struggle, a leading nationalist theoreddan ctiddsed 
Liberalism for its lack of philosophical outlook and himself made 
up for the deficiency. "The highest form of human solidarity is the 
Nation.The Nation is not merely tl« sum of individual citizens, 
but it is a livir^ organism, a m5^tical body, embracing aU past, 
present arid future generatiorrs, of which the individual is an 
ephemeral part, and to which he owes his highest duty."^^ 

These views were "scientifically" elaborated rrot only by Pareto, 
whose theroy of social circulation and doctrme of tire elite pro- 
vided a sociological justification of chauvinism artd dictatorship; 
they were endorsed also by the liberal philosopher Gentile, who 
gave the Fascist p>oliticaI theory a cultural form. As Mussolini's 
Minister of Education he prescribed that curricula should place 
emphasis on the life of heroes as symbols of the national spmt 
He held that human spirit found e)q)ression only in national cul- 
tures, and therefore individx^als should find thdir expsessons 
through tltt natioin. A pupil and ffierKl of Croce could not be an 
apxdogist of Fasdsn, if Liberalism had not nmved far away from 
its cmginal philosopltical px)atkHtThe testimoa^fo that pjfiilosc^^ 
ical reaction was borne by Gentile himsdf. "Human beir^ is mti- 
urally religious. To think means to oontemp>late God. As against 
mart, God is eveiythiig; and indudes all sfwtual valaes^ indod- 
ing rdigkm. The State which tolerates ar^ other sovere^ power 
commits suidde. Whatever b spiritual is ftee, bed wifian tfce gaeal 
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limit of the powers of the State, which itself is 'spiritual'.^^ 

Man had to free himself from the divine tutelage before he could 
take up the struggle for temporal freedom. Philosopliically, Lib- 
eralism was bom of the revolt of man against spiritual slavery, 
and as such it inspired the rise and growth of modem civilisation 
until the nineteenth century, when, causes mentioned above, 
brought about a philosophical reaction which culminated in lib- 
erals, like Gentile becoxning apologists of Fascism. 

Nationalism was the child of the Reformaion, which reinforced 
religion against the revolt of man by harking back to the demo- 
cratic and individualist traditions of early Christianity. Wherever 
it came under the influence of the pseudo-democratic Protestant 
Qiristianity, Liberalism turned its back on the tradition of the 
Renaissance, and became associated with a philosophical reaction 
which ultimately created the atmosphere of irrationalism condu- 
cive to the growth both of Fascism and Comihurdsm. It was also 
under the influence of the Reformation that Liberalism found an 
ally in nationalism; and the crassest form of the mystic collecti- 
vist cult is Fascism or Nation^-Sodalism. 

Germany is the cradle of the idea of the National State; conse- 
quently, idealisation of the concept.of the nation came to be a dis- 
tinctive feature of the German culture; a political concept was 
raised to the status of a metaphysical abstraction. The prejudice 
of mtion-consdousness, nation being identified with an ethnic 
group is not nearly so very deep-rooted in any other regional cul- 
ture of Europe. Yet, nationalism, bom there in the sixteenth cenuiy, 
did not succeed in Germany until late in the nineteenth.That was 
a misfortune which generated a widespread feeling of frustration. 
The result was the psychological complex of inferiority, charac- 
teristically expressed in- national cultural chauvinism. The inspi- 
ration for the German culture was found in the mythology of the 
Teutonic tribes who inhabited the primeval forests of Central and 
Eastern Europe before they were civilised by Christianity in the 
Sagas of prehistoric heroes. The legendary Siegfried came to be 
the ideal of German manhood. He represented the "furorieuton- 
icus” described by Tacitus who found the old Germanic tribes to 
be" wild, irritable, cunning, hypocritical and adventurous". Sieg- 
fried was miraculously endowed with immense vigour and unma- 
tched power which made him inviruible. The miracle of a bath 
m dragon blood dad him in a doak of invisibility. In short. Ire was 
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the archet)^ of the superman. Nationalist literature cast all the 
historical heroes of Germany— from Attila to Bismark— on the 
model of Siegfried. 

On the colourful background of myths and legends woven by 
the fertile imagination of poets and stoiy-tellers, misnamed as his- 
torians, Fichte rose as the philosopher of modem Germ^ natio- 
nalism. Inasmuch as Liborlism identified itself with nationalism, 
Fichte was a Liberal. He has been hailed also as the "child of the 
people", who heralded socialism. Yet, he was the prophet of the 
Nordic myth of German Fascism. He described the Germans as 
the race of fhe purest blood, and, therefore destined to possess "the 
mystic powers of natiue". Thanks to the unique racial purity, the 
Germans are "the (chosen) people, metaphysically destined, pos- 
sessed of the moral right to fulfil the destiny by every means of 
cunning and force. The theoreticians of German Fascism found juti- 
fication for the cult of bmtality, cynicism and amorality in Fidrte, 
who preached a double standard of morality."^® What is wicked 
for the individual to do, is a sacred duty of tlW State. "Between 
States there is neither law nor right save the law of the strong- 
est."^® For its purpose, the State in entitled to adopt all possible 
means — and fraud, violation of law, physical violence. The purpose 
is to enforce the will of the collective ego of the nation, which is 
bound by no laws. That was the quintessence of Fascism, formu- 
lated by a liberal philosopher, when Capitalism was still in its ado- 
lescence and the spectre of Communism had rwt yet appeared even 
in the imagination of Marx. 

The cultural chauvinism and ^nrit of a^;ressi(Ht inherent in Fich- 
te's romantic nationalism were elaborated by a numbo' of writ- 
ers, historians and University professors, who wielded a powerful 
influence on the intellectual and emotional outfit of tlw German 
youth nearly for two generations before the Rrst World War. 
During that period of the prosperity of German Capitalism and 
consolidation of the German Empire, was cultivated the national 
predisposition to accept the doctrine of Fascism as the expressicai 
of the traditional (Hainan sprit aiKi the Fascist practice as the 
means for the accomplishsment of Germany's weald mi^on. 

Paul de Lagarde and Julius Lai^iehn in the doai^ decades of 
the nineteenth century, devdoped the m3rstic elemeitf of F^dhie's 
philosophy of natkxiaUsm. Th^ inidted the cult td Inmt&HiieA 
(inwardness), whidi vras supposed to be the foundadon of the 
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moral superiority of the German race. The mystic cult was fanat- 
ically preached by Gustav Frenssen, Wilhelm Schaefer, Hans 
Grimm and others. 

De Lagarde was the theoretician of Pan-Germanism. Concretis- 
ing the famous Bismarckian doctrine, Drang nadi Osten, he wrote: 
"The Germanisation of our neighbours in the East would be a 
worthwhile deed. May Russia be so kind and move some three- 
hundred miles further East to Central Asia. If she refuses to do 
so, she will force us to expropriate her, that is, to make war on 
her. The legend of Innerlichkeit as the token of the moral super- 
iority of the Germans, as the mystic sanction for culture chauvin- 
ism, was elaborated pseudo-sdentifically in the race cult by 
Houston Chamberlain, an englishman who became a naturalised 
German. He was a disciple of Alfred Rosenberg, the theoretician 
of Hitler's National-socialism. Thus, Fascism was neither a class 
ideology nor economically determined. 

The fdstorian Treitzchke, himself a Slav, drew on the stories of 
the war-likeness of the ancient Teutonic tribes, and also on his 
own imaginatiion, to provide a cultural foundation for German 
nationalism "The Teuton, a bom conqueror, takes his property 
wherever he finds it. War is the supreme court of history.^ With 
such dictums. Treitzschke fired the imaginastion o^ the German 
youth all of whom aspired to be something like Siegfried, the 
superman. The foundation of Fascism thus was not economic, but 
emotional, irrationalism cultivaed in the atmosphere of a philo- 
sophical reaction. 

"In the Reichstag of 1930, there were thirteen political parties. 
From an ideological viewpoint, they can be divided into two oppo- 
site groups. It is not the old conflict of conservatism and progress, 
but one that reaches beyond the political sphere into the depths 
of Wdtansdufuung, the conflict between rationalism and irration- 
alism. It is reflected by the type of leaders that appear on the public 
stage, the intellectual who pleads with the arguments of reason, 
and the demagogue who appeals to emotional sentiments. The con- 
flict between the rational arid irratioinal forces is the story of polit- 
icad thought in pre-Nazi Germany.'^ 

Schopenhauer began the revolt against reason, which manifest- 
ing itself through art, literature and philosophy during the dos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century heraled the advent of 
Fascism. Fidite was a romantidst, but not altogether irrational. He 
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did not swim with the current of philcsophical reaction which came 
to Germany through Schopenhauer, a pupil of Kant. Schopenhauer 
nevertheless came under the romemtic influence of the Tieck- 
Novalis circle. But he soon turned his back on the Renaissance 
romanticism and found himself at home in the reactionary pes- 
sirrust school. Eventually, Friedrich Schlegel introduced him to 
Indian mysticism. He began to hear inner voice and truth was 
revealed to him. Accordingly, he declared that parts of his main 
work — The World as Will and Idea — were dictated by the Holv 
Ghost." 

The concept of the "thing-in-itself ' was the anticlimax of Kant's 
critical philosophy. It implied a relapse into mystic metaphysics. 
Hegel, and Fichte also, in a sense, rejected the concept. Sdiopen- 
hauer did the opposite; it has been said, perhaps maliciously, out 
of spite for He^.^^ He interpreted the thing-in-itself as the Will. 
But it was not as big a break with Kant's rationalism as it might 
appear. The supremacy of Will is inherent in Kant's ethics. He 
maintainted that the difference between a good and a bad man 
was a difference in their volitions. He also maintained that the 
metaphysical moral law was <X)ncemed with Will. Making expUcit 
what was thus implicit in Kant's metaph3^cs, Schopenhauer came 
to the conclusion that will was the ultimate and ordy reality, and 
identified the Will of the individual, who could wiU, with the Uni- 
versal Will.^ 

But substitution of one m3^c concept by another rwtion would 
hardly be an illuminating interpretation. Schopenhauer defined 
Will: It is the ultimate, irreducible, primeval prinriple of the whole 
being, the impelling force producing the world of phenomena, 
including life and all its manifestations. Thus the defiiution tends 
towards a sort of mystic pantheism. But it turns atauptly to the 
oppcsite direction; ^ Will is a blind urge without any cause, a 
fundamental, utterly unmotivated impulse. So the romanticism of 
Schopenhauer's youth was drowned in the fatalism of his later phi- 
losophy. That is why he transferred his loyalty from the Greek 
ratioi^alist Humaiusm to Hindu mystic pantheism. 

Sdiopaihauer, however, was not a pantheist in die true sense 
of the term; his Cosnk Will is not like ^onza's Substance; it is 
iwHdenlksd witii God. Scht^jerihaiier's Cosmic Wi& is not Divine 
WiU — to gpodness and virtue in man. Cki the contrary, it is the 
evil, wickedness, causes of all aifiering. Therefoie, fife is destined 
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to be full of sorrows which increase with the increase of know- 
ledge. The world is a vast prison-house, put of which there is no 
escape. Man is condemned to eternal servitude by his own will, 
which he cannot control because it is the manifestation of the 
Cosmic Will. So the urge for freedom is an illusion, misleading 
man ever since the birth of the species; it is a typical case of the 
proverbial carrot dangling before the donkey. Man has no way out 
of the vicious circle of the Cosmic Will, because knowledge which 
is said to give power only galvanises his bondage; and in any case, 
knowledge carmot help because intellect, the capacity to know is 
also created by Will." This relation between will and mind, this 
premise of Schopenhauer that the second is only the tool of the 
first has about it as much that is humiliating and deplorable, as 
that is even Comic. It puts in a nutshell the whole tendency and 
capacity of mankind to delude itself and imagine that it will receive 
its direction and content from its mind, whereas our philosopher 
assserts the direct opposite, and relegates the intellect to a posi- 
tion of a mere mouth-piece of the Will: to justify it, to provide it 
with 'moral' motivations, and in short to rationalise «ur 
instincts."^^ 

The philosophical reaction heralded by the Reformation, xmwit- 
tingly helped hy British empiricism and finally ushered in by Rous- 
seau, reached its apotheosis in Schopenhauer. "In one form or 
another, the doctrine that Will is paramount has been held by many 
modem philosophers, notably Nietzsche, Bergson, James and 
Dewey. And in proportion as Will has gone up in the scale, know- 
ledge has gone down. This is the most notable change that has 
come over the temper of philosophy in our age. It was prepared 
by Rousseau and I^nt, but was first proclaimed in its purity by 
Schopenhauer."^^ 

Nietzsche called himself a follower of Schopenhauer and con- 
sistently developed the doctrine of the omnipotent Will to the cult 
of bmtdity and cynicism of the hero. But he was really of a class 
by himself, and broke away from the tradition of classical German 
philosophy as well as ^ general philosophical reaction by 
denouncing Kant as a "moral fanatic a la Rousseau", Nietzsche felt 
that the destruction by science of the faith in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity was leading to a negation of all values — ^to what he char- 
acterised as "nay saying to life." He held that nineteenth century 
Naturalism was a mere makeshift — that it could not give a new 
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meaning to life. 'Philosophical systems are wholly true only for 
their founders; for all later philosophers, they are usually one vast 
error; for weaker minds, they are blend of truth and error; but in 
any case, as the highest end, they arc errors and are, therefore, 
to be rejected." Nietzsche marked the close of an epoch, the intel- 
lectual, cultural and moral ideals of which turned out to be self- 
contradictory and impractical, because the philosophy of nature 
as well as of life underl3ing them had not been consistently car- 
ried to thier logical conclusions. 

The new philosophy founded by Descartes was a revolt against 
mediaevalism. Backed up by the humanist spirit of the Renais- 
sance and the advance of scientific knowlede, it was objectively 
meant to liberate man's mind from the lingering tradition of the 
religious mode of thought, of the influence of a theological meta- 
physics and a dogmatic morality with sacerdotal-authoritairan or 
mystic-transcendental sanction. 

The light of the growing knowledge of science blazed the trail 
for philosophy to follow. But just as in the dawn of civiljMtion 
inadequacy of positive knowl^ge had compelled early natural- 
ist speculatioins to postulate super-natural agencies, and lay the 
fouiidation of- religion; sunilarly, in modem times also, the ina- 
bility of science to explain fully all the phenomena of nature, par- 
ticularly the so-called vital and mental oires, kept religious atavism 
alive to confuse philosophical thought and thus impede man's 
march towards spiritual liberation. Ultimately, in the runeteenth 
century, philosophy came to be the field of battle between Uve bel- 
lief in reason and irrationalism, scientific naturalism and various 
forms of cannouflaged super-naturalism, secularism arvd transcen- 
jdentalism, materialian arid spiritualism; — ^in short, between know- 
ledge arvd fadth. The currents of thought which ran counter to the 
logical evolution of the new fMosophy thems^ves were equally 
logical because they represented habits and emotional predi^xv- 
sitions cultivated during the centuries of an earlier ejxvch. 

The crisis of philosophical thought expsressed itself in a grow- 
ing contradiction between political arvd scxdal doctrines deduced 
from it and their practice. The net result of the expiaience erf the 
ivirveteenth cetury was man's loss of faith in himself. Individual- 
ism was edipsed by collectivism; political liber^, cultural auto- 
rvomy, intellectual freedcHn were to be sacrifksd for five cult of 
totaliterianlsm; democracy was threateied by dictalorshipv. ftilat 
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the same time, sdence had advanced to acquire knowledge 
through which a flood of light was thrown not only on the vast 
expanse of the physical Universe, and in the obscure comers of 
the living nature but also to reveal the secrets of the being and 
becoming of man to unravel the mystery of human nature. In that 
light, intellectual, cultuall and moral ideals acquired new mean- 
ings. Freedom was no longer to be sought in a distant utopia; 
knowledge was no longer a delusion, morality a mystic state, nor 
truth a metaphysical abstraction. Conceived by human mind all 
those traditional ideals or values were within the reach of human 
endeavour, progressivly reinforced by the creative power derived 
from increasing knowledge. 

But the new Renaissance called for revott against, the ^'conven- 
tional lies" of the nuneteenth century civilisation. Nietzsche per- 
sonified that revolt. He also personifi^ the conflict which confused 
the intellectual life and distintegrated the morals of the passing 
epoch. Not an adept in the art of self-deception, so successfully 
practised by lesser men, he consciously experienced the nerve- 
wreking conflict of emotions and went mad.^® 

Fascism and Communism both claimed the historical missioin 
of building a new civilisatioin, one on the ruins, and the other on 
the basis of the positive achievements of the nineteenth century. 
Either of them could, therefore, find in Nietzsche support for its 
doctrine and practice. But the Dionysian role of Nietzsche was pre- 
dominating; his condemnation of modem civilisation appeared to 
be so very sweeping that the Fascists monopolised him as their 
philosopher. But if Nietzsche was against Socialism, he was even 
more hostile to Nationalism.^^ Nietzsche's Superman was the 
"good European'^ embodiment of all the intellectual,cultural and 
moral values of modem civilisation which the Fascists proposed 
to destroy as decadent and firbeign to the German spirit. The Nazis 
vulgarised the nietzschean idea of "Beyond good and Evil" to jus- 
tify their negation of morality. But Nietzsche distinguished bad 
from evil. The idea was a declaration of revolt against the con- 
ventional meanings of the terms and the "slave morality" which 
it sanctioned. While ridiculing the idea of evil, he evidently had 
Schopenhauer's philosophy in mind. Moreover, it would also be 
a i^ausible interpretation of the famous Nietzshean doctrine that 
good and evil stood for God and the devil, between which twd 
equally powerful imaginary mlers of his destiny, man was reduced 
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to a position of utter helplessness. The archetj^ of Nietzsche's 
Superman was presumably Goethe's Mephistopheles, the cynical 
philosopher laughing at the hypocrisy of the man who had neither 
the courage to be bad nor the strength to be good. The doctrine 
of the eternity of the dual principles of good and evil must have 
attracted Neitzsche to the religion of the Magis. Since God was 
the embodiment of both the principles, it logically follows that spir- 
itual freedom lay b^fond good and evil. 

Nietzsche's philosophy was first formulated when he was still 
under Wagner's influence, in The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit 
of Music. The old theme of the conflict between the Dyonisian and 
the AppoUonian tendencies in Greek culture is developed with 
great artistic skill and a wealth of poetic imagery often reaching 
wanton extravagance. The Dyonisian tendency is older; it repre- 
sents "primal strength unending, turbulent lust and longing which 
drive man to conquest, mystic ecstasy and love-death". Shorn of 
the extravagance of poetic phrase, it is man's urge for freedom, 
capacity to be conscious of that basic impulse of life, faith in his 
power to conquer nature, tiie emotional predisposition to reveal 
in the realisation of his creative power and to enjoy the beauties 
of life, even if that meant death. This pederstrian assertion is not 
altogether free from poetry; but Nietz^e's philosophy onnot be 
dissociated from poetic twists and turns. 

What he meant by the Dyonisian tendency in Greek culture, 
however, is clear when he says that it was represented by the phi- 
losophers and artists from D^ocritus to Epacurus, and that it was 
overwhelmed when leadership passed on to Socrates, Euripides 
and Plato, who represent, the Apollonian tendency. Nietzsche 
described the latter as jjeace-loving, harmonious, wanting to 
restrain the elemental impulses of life. By drawing the contrast 
in high colours and sharp relief, Nietzsche only means to suggest 
that he jaefers naturalism to m3?stic-metahpy5ical preoccupaticHis 
which led to the spiritual slavery of man amd "slave-mentali^*. 
Dyonisian culture gives full rein to man's urge for freedcsn and 
creative power; it is humanist in the truest sense of the term. The 
Apollonian, on tte other hand, sets a limit to man''s potentialities, 
subordinates him to my^c-metaphyakal restrictions, which even- 
tually imcamate as Gods to rule over man. 

The imjdication of Nietzsche's poetic phih^^^, therefore, was 
that ttie nineteortti CCTtury expressed fl»e conflict between the two 
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old tendendes, and he was all in favour of the Dyonisian, destruc- 
tive as well as creative humanist — destructive of the obstacles to 
the unfoldment of man's capadty to be free,, to create and enjoy. 
Logically, he was a rebel agains! the philosophical reaction wMch 
doubted, then denied, man's ability to stand on his own legs, with- 
out spiritual, mystic or godly crutches. 

Confronted with the fact of the breakdown of the nineteenth cen- 
tury culture, Nietzsche felt that his personal life symbolised a 
world full of pains. The purpose of his whole philosophy, there- 
fore, was to solve the problem of pain. He found the solution in 
the famous dictum "WilZe zur Macht". WhileKant's moral order 
was deduced from the metaphysical concept of Good Will, arbi- 
trarily super-imposed upon a physically determined Uiuverse,. 
Nietzsche believed that a stable system of values could be built 
only on the supreme fact of human will. He argued, wrongly, that 
sdentific Naturalism implied a fatalistic attitude to life. TTiis "our 
modem form of philosphical sensibility is simply a continuation 
of the belief in Divine Dispensation, an unconscious continuation; 
as it did not depend on us alone how everything is to be. To 
demand that an;^hing should be different from what it is, is to 
demand that everything^ should be different from what it is; such 
a desire expresses a hostile criticism of the whole."^ 

On the whole,. Nietzsche's life was a Dyonisian dance, mitigated 
by pardonable slips, and it concluded the tragedy of the luneteenth 
century, denouncing rationalism and ridiculing irrationalism, cri- 
ticising classicism and castigating romanticism, offering an ethics 
and cynically rejecting all moral values, condemning Nationalism 
and mocking at Sod^ism — all at once. 

Nietzsche closed an epoch, and stood at the gates of a new one,- 
which was destined to be dominated by two apparently, antag- 
onistic movements. Both drew inspiration from him; the Fasdsts 
hailed him as their philosopher for his glorification of irrational- 
ism and the cult of the hero; the Communists took from him les- 
sons in cynicism, brutality and moral nihilism. And Nietzsche's 
'philosophy was not economically determined. 

The aspects of Nietzsche's philosphy which could serve the pur- 
pose of Fasdsm were given a fantastic form by Stefan Geoige 
and his followers. They dedared that the entire European history 
since the age of Socrates was "the tragedy of the triumph of the 
intellect”. The Apollonian era must now be followed by a new 
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Dyonisian one, which will dream of a cosmic cataclysm. In human 
relations, complete subordination and passionate devotion to the 
superman should replace the farce of democracy and corrupting 
and devitalising intellectual pretensions. Stefen George sang the 
ode to the coming leaden Tlough over our bodies, and nobody 
will ever call you to account." Unknown until the first world war, 
he sprang into fame as the poet-philosopher of the Nazi move- 
ment, and he had drawn inspiration from Nietzsche. 

Fascism as well as Communism thus was the concrete outcome 
of the philosophical reaction which, reinforced by the "crisis of the 
physical theories", led to the orgy of irrationalism in the begin- 
ning of the twaitieth cenhuy. With their faith in the Marxian 
determii^t vfew (rf nature and history. Communists might appear 
to be rationalists. But the dogmatic assertion of determinism itself 
was a negation of reason. It amounted to a blind faith. Moreover, 
irrespective of the nature of that theory, in practice their appeal 
was exdusivdy emotional, the object being to promote a blind Mth 
in the mystic power of the masses, and in the infallibility of tite 
revolutionary vanguard of the working class, that is, themselves 
and their party. The Coimnunists were no less contemptuous of 
the liberal tradition and democratic practice of the nii«teenth cen- 
tury than the Fascists. Both stood for collectivism, totalit^^ reg- 
imentation aiKi dictatorship. Both were equally cyni^ about 
morality; and both preached the cult of leadersWp. The ideolog- 
ical difference was superficial. The strug^e between the two which 
all but destroyed the civilised world, was exclusively for power 
to dominate the world. 

Nationalism and Socialism, both being ojllectivist and totalitar- 
ian doctrines, were bound to combine in a mortal struggle against 
the ideals of rnodem culture and civilisation, namely, philcsoph- 
ical individualism and cosmopolitan Humanism. The fact ^t 
Fichte preached both Nationalism and Socialism anticipated their 
future alliarvce. Not only did German Natioricilism falk of Social- 
ism; subsequently, Cornmunism also allied itself witti, and actu- 
ally degetffiiated into, Nalionalisnr. Naficnral-Socialism and 
Cnmmunist Natioi^sm are the two sides of the same medaL 

NOTES 

1. ASodal-Demociatktiieoii^idancoiMienHisifaeBofebevacStelefar 
"Stringently curtailir^ htirrian fteedom in die qpstitMal sfiteeT. Vet 
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as a fedthhil disciple of Marx, he declares that "the individual is only 
a most transitory incarnation of the life of the species; that persons 
are accidental, whereas society is continuous and essential". (Karl 
Renner, The Institutions of Private Law and Their Social Functions), 

2. The Intellectual System of the Universe. 

3. "That the moral philosophy of the eighteenth century should /be 
somewhat narrow in scope is the natural consequence of its starting 
point. It is inductive; it collects facts and then looks for a theory to 
explain them, and the collection of facts is the chief thing. It has, there- 
fore, little inclination to exhibit the theory of ethics as part of a gen- 
eral philosophy or as an appendix to a theory of knowledge. Even 
the question on which it came most nearly into contact with the theory 
of knowledge, the question whether moral perceptions originate in 
sense or in reason, was commonly treated with reference to little 
beyond its strictly ethical issues. The horizon of Cudworth and Price 
is indeed wider; but Cudworth belonged to the seventeenth century. 
Hume's moral theory is very psychological and very little metaph)^- 
ical... In Locke's Essay, moral theory comes in at intervals in order 
to round off the discussion, and though it certainly contains a great 
deal which is of great importance for the metaphysics of morals, it 
is distinctly episodic in character. Biship Berkeley was a most meta- 
physical person... But the ethical portions of his writings might, to 
all appearances, have been written by Paley... And Butler, the most 
typical of British moralists, will have nothing whatever to do with 
the metaphysics of his subjjecte — ^whether the moral faculty be 
regarded as a sentiment of the understanding or 'a perception of the 
heart or both', is for him a matter of small importance... That morals 
have a peculiar interest for the lawyer, politican and the divine^ needs 
no saying. For the rest, ethics had been in the hands of theologians, 
though in dealing with ethics had been in the hands of theologians, 
though in dealing with ethics, the spiritual dements of theology, even 
in its most spiritual periods, had a way of evaporating, leaving little 
more than a legal code, tempered with reminiscences of Aristotle, 
still the theological point of view dominated everything except the 
recalcitrant law of nature." (L. A. Selby-Biggy, The British Moralists). 

4. Hume' s empiricism, as Reid points out, constructs our whole know- 
ledge out of representative ideas. The empirical factor is so empha- 
sised that we lose all grasp of the -real world. 

5. In 180S, Du Bois-Reymond delivered in a meeting of the German 
Scientific and Medical Association a lecture "On the Limits of the Knotp- 
ledge of Nature.'* It became famous because its essence was sum- 
marise as "Ignorabimus . " 

6. *'The growth of unreason throughout the runeteenth century and what 

. as passed of the twentieth, is a natural sequel to Hume' s destruc- 
tion of empiricism." (Bertrand Russell, History of Western Phdosopiy). 
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7. Dugald Stewart, Active and Moral Powers, 

8. In the early nineteenth centiny, "English philosophy haixily existed,* 
(Leslie Stephen, The English UtUitariam). 

9. Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 

10. *The instutions represented the ultimate ground taken, specially in 
religious and ethical questions, by men who wished to be at once 
liberal philosophers and yet to avoid revolutionary extremes * (Ibid). 

11. Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy, 

12. (Zharles Renouvier, PhUosophie Andytique de, Histoire. 

13. Alfred Fouillee, La Science Sociale Contemporaine, 

14. Friedrich Karl Sdl, ""German Pre-Nazi Political Thought/ in TvxrOietk 
Century Political Thought, published by the PhilosophiGal Library, New 
York. 

15. Reid was a more thorough-going critic of Hume than Kant. His works 
gave the negative proof of the Kantian truth (Schopenhat^) and sub- 
stituted idea by intuition, which was defined as a m)r5terious and 
inexplicable connection between mind and matter. "We are inspired 

* with the sensations, as we are inspired with the corresponding preep- 
tions, by means unknown" (Reid). 

16. Enrico (Zorradini, Discord Politici. 

17. Giovanni (Gentile, Fascism and Ctdture, 

18. Fichte, Speeches to the German Nation, 

19. *"We see the old German Nationalism after its graiui flaming up in 
the Wars of Liberation, after its deepest foundation by Hchte after 
its ©cpiosive rise through Stein and Arndt, the imqualified great- 
ness of these men who in 1813 again led Germany from the abyss 
to the heights": (Alf^d Rosenberg, Myfhus), 

20. Fichte, Speeches to the German Natkn, 

21. Paul de Lagarde, Schriften fuer Deutschland, 

22. Heinrich von Treitzsdike, History of Germany, 

23. Friedrich Karl Sell, "The German Pre-Nazi Pditiad Thougfd/ in Twent- 
neth Century Pditiad Though, puNished by the Philosaiducal library. 
New York. 

24. It is a fact that Schopenhauer was very jealous of Hegd for the In- 
tel's great popularity. Tryii^ to outshine his more brilliant rival, 
Schopeidiat3ertisedtotimehisclas8esmtheBeiiinU]iivei!Htysimiil- 
taneously with H^d's. The result wiEB that he had to lecitne to empty 
benches, while Hegd^s lectures were ddivered to an ever grow^ 
numberof students. It hasbeen maintamed by bkjgxaphers that 
experience was the cause crfSdtopenhaueris pessimisoL Whatever 
might have been the emotkmal reaction, he certEdnIy seized upcm 
and devebped the Kaidian ceme^ wdikh was ^ sewerely erkkied 

by Hegel 
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25. "What is real is one vast will, appeaiig in the whole course of nature, 
animate and inanimate alike." (Bertand Russell). 

26. Thomas Mann, The Living Thoughts of Schopenhctuer. 

17, Bertand Russell, History of Western ?hilosoj)hy. 

28. The opinion expressed in a new study of Nietzsche's life is: "Nietzs- 
che was a weak man, delicate, sensitive, and morbidly self-conscious. 
In revenge for this, he extolled the strong, just as it was in revenge 
for his incapacity to take vigourous physical pleasure in life that he 
extolled Dionysiac frenzies." (H. A. Reybum, Nietzsche: The Story of 
a Human Philosopher). 

29. Nietzsche characterised "Nationalism as the neurosis from which 
Europe suffers, by which the Germans, with their wars of indepen- 
dency robbed Europe itself of its meaning and intelligence; they have 
led it into a blind-alley. (Ecce Homo), 

30. While zur Macht, 



Chapter XXTI 


THE CRISIS OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The conditions of the contemporary world present a dismal pic- 
ture of decay, degradation and demoralisation. The threatening 
perspective appears to be either of a ruinous war or a dow breaks 
down of modem civilisation. While p)eace is obviously the crying 
need of a distracted and tormented world, on all sides, there is 
talk of war and frantic preparation for it. No sensible person wants 
another war; yet, it seems to be inevitable, like fate. Man seems 
to have lost ^ faith in himself; consequently, the hopelessness 
about the future of the race has reached the linnit. It is indeed a 
paradoxical situatioiu Man's creative faculties have unfolded them- 
selves in our time to a higher degree than ever before; he knows 
much more; his ability to do things is, therefore, correspondingly 
greater. Nevertheless, something se^ns to be laddng. Hxunan crea- 
tiveness is inhibited; the eternal urge to go forward, to brakdown 
intellectual and spiritual barriers, seerns^cil^e tost its force. 

Plausible political theories and doctrines of soSal-Justire are still 
preached. They all talk of democracy, freedom and equali^TBut- 
the realities of the contemporary world contradict the promismg 
theoretical pictures presented in the nineteenth century. It is not 
because the theories were false or deliberately deceptive, but 
because man has failed to take the fullest advantage of the know- 
ledge acquired in modem times, so as to apply it to the solution 
of tite problems of actual life. Duiir^ the last half a century, the 
tiiilure becaixte more and more remaric^le, until the wcrid reached 
its present state of helplessness and despair. Human ingenuity 
seems to have been comptotdy echausted. Promisii^ pditical and 
social doctrines— liberal democratic, Marxist— have dl b«n prac- 
tised, ard all equally found waidi^. If flbey were capaWe of sav- 
ing the prdblemsof modem life, the wmld should not be fto^ed 
in the prsent impase. Ntw is it true tihat they were not practised 
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honestly by their respective protagonists. To hold on to discred- 
ited faiths by doubting the sincerity of the profession of others is 
woeful self-deception. 

The experience of contemporary history has exposed the falla- 
cies of the cherished social, political and economic ideas and ideals, 
classical as well as revolutionary. The world is full of possibili- 
ties, material and mental. To build a better and freer society is a 
practical possibility. Yet, things go from bad to worse; helpless- 
ness and hopelessness grow to corrode the springs of human action 
and corrupt the ideals of civilised life. Failure and disappoint- 
ment are bound to follow from attempts to solve the problems of 
our time with the ideas of the eighteenth and nineteentti centur- 
ies. The mental make-up and moral tone of the civilised man have 
not been brought up to the level of material progress. That is the 
root cause of the crisis of our time. 

The civilised world has been confronted with new problems for 
a^hole period of history, during which time they seem to have 
baffled human intelligence; they have defied solution on the basis 
of old ideas and theories. History has reached one of the recur- 
ring periods when man is compelled to take stock of things, look 
back on his past in the light of experience, and examine traditional 
ideas and time-honoured ideals critically, in order to find out what 
is lacking m him so as to bring him to a state of hclp>iess- 
ness, frustration and despair. Appreciatiop of the significance of 
the knowledge acquired in the intervening period eirables man to 
reject cherished notions, and revaluate old values, evolve new ideas 
and visualise new ideals, to inspire action and guide his step>s 
towards the future.^ 

The decay and possible breakdown of old social institutions and . 
political systems, and the consequent pjragmatic discredit of their 
theoretical saitctions have precipitated a crisis. The errors, inad- 
equacies and outright failure (in the case of some) of ideologies, 
either of reform or of revolution, have created the atmosphere of 
frustration, deqiak, disgust and disillusioiunent. Civilis^ man- 
kind is confronted with the choice between a modem barbarism 
pHumi^i^ material wdl-being and security in a socially regimarted 
and spMtually en^aved life, or a relapjse into mediaeval obscu- 
rantism in search of an illusory safety in the backwaters of faith. 
This conflict of ideologies underlies the process of p>olitical polar- 
isation whidr may any day plunge the world headlong into a titanic 
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clash of arms. A growing number of tormented souls throughout 
the civilised world are eagerly looking out for a possible escape 
from the dreadful dilemma. Never in hnstory has man's ingenu- 
ity been put to a greater test. He will have the courage to decline 
the security of slavery, in one form or aiwther, only by recainine 
faith in himself. 

A searching analysis of the problems confronting the modem 
world leads to the conclusion that the crisis of our time rails for 
a complete reorientation of social philosophy and political the- 
ories, so as to recognise the supreme importance of moral values 
in public life. Therefore, one hears appeis to morality even from 
the most unexp>ected quarters. Politicians engaged in the unscrup- 
ulous scramble for power sanctimoniously talk of moral obliga- 
tions. Yet, the situation deteriorates. The law of the jungle, scramble 
for political power, lust for economic loot, reign supreme. Any 
country which may plead not guilty to the charge only lays itsetf 
open to the graver charge of telling the untmfri. 

Nevertheless, the mere fact that the absence of moral scruples 
in public life is generally deplored, that lip loyalty is pledged to 
moral values, is significant. If in practice politicians cannot true 
to their profession, that is not necessarily a proof of dishonesty. 
They are caught in a vicious circle. Engage! in a game, one must 
play it according to the rules. The fault of moralising politicians 
is the failure to realise that, so long as p)ower remains the object 
of political practice, it cannot be handicapped by irrelevant scru- 
ples, it must be guided by the dictum foat the end justifies the 
means. Caught in the whirl-pool, even the best of men are bound 
to be pulled down to the lowest depth, which may appear as the 
pinnacle of power. 

The disconcerting experience of the contemporary world com- 
pels thoughtful people to re-examine the fundamental principles 
of social philosophies from which different political theories of the 
Right and of the Left, conservative and liberal, reactionary aird 
revolutionary — ^are alike deduced. The experience is that in prac- 
tice there is little difference, because capture of power, irrespec- 
tive of the diversity of means advocated for the purpose, is the 
common postulate of all political theories. Morality in public life, 
therefore, presupposes a political theory which does ry^ make cap- 
utre of power the pnecondition for any rrecessary social dtai^ie; 
and a new political theory must be deduced frcan a social pldlos- 
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ophy which restores man in the place of primacy and sovereignty. 

Morality being the dictate of conscience, it can be practised only 
by individuals. Without moral men there can be no moral society. 
Until now, all the architects and engineers of a new society have 
reversed the order. They all postulated an ideal order as the con- 
dition for the free growth of human personalities. The Liberals 
believed that the ideal of a good life could be attained by good 
laws. As against their "reformism". Socialists and later on Com- 
munists maintained that economic reconstruction on the basis of 
common ownership was the condition for human development. 
The result has been eclipse of the individual by collectivities; total- 
itarianism and dictatorship in political practice have been the cor- 
ollary to collectivist social philosophies. 

It is easy enough to place the individual in the centre of a social 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, individualism was the cardinal 
principle of liberal social philosophy and political theory; and Lib- 
eralism was the source of inspiration for the magnificent achieve- 
ments of modem civilisation. But in practice, the principle of 
individualism was reduced to an abstract doctrine, the sovereign 
individual to a legal fiction. The decay of Liberalism encouraged 
the rise of various collectivist doctrines which denied the possi- 
bility of individual freedom, ridiculed the idea as an empty abstrac- 
tion, and proclaimed that, in order to be free, the individual must 
merge himself in the mass; in other words, find freedom in self- 
annihilation. If Liberalism had made a legal fiction of the sove- 
reign individual, the Socialist as well as the Conununist concep- 
tion of freedom is a fraud. 

The cause of the decline of the liberal social philosophy was the 
ambiguity about the sanction of morality. It started with the excel- 
lent principle that the individual was a moral entity and as such 
sovereign. That is an ancient belief; in Europe, Christianity pop- 
ularised it: Man is a moral entity because he possesses the soul 
which is a spark of the Divine light of the universal moral order. 
In the beginning, that was an elevating idea; inspired by it, Euro- 
pean humanity threw off the thraldom of the patriarchal and com- 
munal organisations of the mediaeval, social order. The religious 
faith in n\an's moral essence limits his sovereignty; indeed, it is 
a negation of the liberating concept. In the last analysis, it implies 
thatman as man cannot be morsd; to be so, he must feel hirnself 
subordinated to a super-human power. With this paralysing sense 
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of spiritual subservience, man can never be really free. Man's 
struggle against ttie doctrine of the necessity of his eternal spir- 
itual subordination was the outstanding feature of the eariier stages 
of modem civilisation. Liberalism was bom out of that stru^le, 
which reached the highwater mark in the eighteenth century. The 
Enlightenment was its afflorescence. 

The shock of the French Revolution, however, frightened Lib- 
eralism out of its wits. Natural religion was opposed to natural- 
ism, and the sanction for sodal and individual morality was traced 
to a transcendental moral order.^ As agaiirst the transcendental- 
ism of the early nineteenth century moral philosophy, liberal sodal 
reformers and political theorists advanc^ the utility prindple of 
morality. If in the former, moral values were metaphysical con- 
cepts beyond the test of human experience, the latter deprived 
them of any objective standard, and that amounted to a legation 
of morality. Between the two, the civilised world was thrown into 
a moral coirfusion. 

At the same time, the practice of Parliamentary democracy and 
latsserfcdre economics reduced the individual to a helpless posi- 
tion. Ibe cumulative effect of moral confusion and social atom- 
isation destroyed man's faith in himself. The collectivist ridicule 
of the idea of individual freedom corresponded with the exper- 
ience of the bulk of the community. Having lost faith in him^lf, 
the individual welromed the hope offered by collectivist social phi- 
losophy, of finding security in the imaginary power of the masses. 
The reality of the human factor disappeared from politics. To sway 
the masses by appealing to base instiiKts and evil passions, came 
to be the essence of political practice. 

It is dear that moral philosophy itself must be placed on a sound 
baas before it can have a wholesome influence on social doctrines 
and political practice. The crudal question, thoiefore, is: What is 
the foundation of ethics? Can man be moral by himself? Until now, 
the prevailing opinion has been that man can behave morally only 
under compulsion, either supCT-natural or social. Ihis view about 
the source of morality nullifred the time-honoured belief that man 
is a moral entity. That bdief mu^ be resurrected, and freed from 
its^riginal limitations, if a really revolutiratary social philosophy 
is to prescribe a rational political thetay and a mcaal pcditical prac- 
tice. 

A great advance in this direction was made during tire earlier 
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centuries of the history of modem civilisation, when its pioneers 
aduihbrated certain secular postulates about the nature of man and 
his place in nature. Their bold speculative thought, progressively 
reiirforced by the expanding knowledge of nature, culminated in 
the scientific naturalism of the eighteenth century. The approach 
was humanist, which discarded the dogma of special creation and 
traced the origin of man in physical nature. Growing out of the 
background of a law-governed Universe, man must be a rational 
being; as such he established the original society to serve the pur- 
pose of his continued struggle for existence. The revolutionary dis- 
coveries of biology in the nineteenth century bore out the 
speculative postulates and rational h3^theses of the earlier think- 
ers. But just at that time, the ambiguities and inadequacies of Lib- 
eralism set the civilised world adrift towards the present moral 
confusion. 

The confusion was more confounded at the turning of the cen- 
tury, when new discoveries of the physical sciences seemed to 
render untenable the classical concepts of substance and causal- 
ity, which were the corner-stones of scientific naturalism. A neo- 
mysticism, claiming the authority of science, challenged the 'pre- 
tentious' philosophy of humanist naturalism. Not only the objec- 
tive validity, but also even ^he reality of human knoweldge, was 
disputed. An exaggerated emphasis on epistemology cor\fused 
cosmological and ontological thought. An intelletual crisis aggra- 
vated the moral Crisis. 

Before long, psychology preached irrationalism on the author- 
ity of the naturd sciences; in the garb of the vague concept of intui- 
tion; mysticism and transcendentalism returned to ethics. Man is 
irrational; he is instinctivdy moved by the blind urge of dark forces; 
therefore, the sanction of morality, either in private or public life, 
is the penal code and the police, or the priest. Except under the 
surveillance of these temporal and 'spiritual' custodians of law and 
ordCT, the law of the jungle would reign. The irony of our time 
is that the dreaded law of the jungle came to reign supreme, none- 
*theless. 

The only way out of this vicious circle is indicated by a moral 
philosophy wWch finds the sanction of its values in the ration- 
ality of the human being. But what is the sanction of the ration- 
ality of man? What is Reason? Is it again a metaphysical category 
or a biological property? In the former case, the problem of the 
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sanction of morality is not solved by tracing it to rationality. Tbat 
is only referring one problem to another. As an expresaon of reascm 
in nature, rationality can be regarded as a biological function, and 
physical determinism as reason in nature. The classical concepts 
of natural law and moral order are h3^theticai without any objec- 
tive content. When objective truths are put into them, they become 
expressions of reason in nautre. 

The sovereignty of man, which must be the foundation of any 
revolutionary sodal philosophy, can be deduced only from the fact 
that man is a moral entity. It has been a time-honoured belief winch 
could not be sustained in practice; now the belief must be replaced 
by the knowledge of the fact that man is moral because he is 
rational. The Universe is a moral order governed by laws inher- 
ent in itself. Man grows out of that background. 

A secular rationalist system of ethics can be logically deuced 
from the mechanistic cosmology of the materialist philosophy, and 
a moral philosophy which can do without a metaphysics and 
super-sensuS sanction is the crying need of our time. If the mater- 
ialist philosophy is expected to 3tield an ethics such as will restore 
man's corrfidence in hdnrself, it must be able to meet the challenge 
to its cosmology. It cannot stand if its very foundation is blasted. 
Mechanistic cosmology is the foundation of Materialism- 

The challenge to Materialism as a cosmology is half a century 
old. It was delivered by the physicists who, at tte turn of the cen- 
tury, discovered that the atom was rrot the ultinaate unit of matter, 
and on that evidence hastily prodaiirved the "dematerialisation" 
of matter. People began to doubt the relevance or correctness of 
nineteenth century natural philosophy. Physics having revealed 
that the sub-stratum of the world was iK>t composed of the "hard 
lumps of reality", philosophers imagined that the imposing struc- 
ture of scientific naturalism was crumbling. That was the begn- 
rung of the crias of our time. If was a new flare-up in the agdong 
struggle between religion and science, between the religious irvxte 
of thou|>ght and tlw sdentific riKKie of thought, between faith and 
reasoiv between m3retic agnostidan and the empirically estaUished 
belief in man' s capacity to kirow. Being most probably the last lap 
of the life-and-death struggle, it has lasted long, ai>d las |d»xd 
civilised humaruty in a dilemma. 

"na sdentific mode of thoul^^, havir^ driven religjon frtxn 
pillar to post, over a patod of several centurfes, is meeting flie 
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filial assault of the vanquished adversary. The sophisticated phi- 
losophies waging war against Materialism with "scientific" wea- 
pons are all in the last analysis rationalised religion. Denying the 
possibility of man ever knowing anything, they preach a neo- 
mysticism and revive the teleological view of life, which is the 
expression of man's loss of faith in himself. That is the central fea- 
ture of the crisis of our time. To come out of it, mankind must 
have a philosophy which places man in the centre of the Universe, 
as the maker of his destiny, and celebrate the final triumph of 
science over religioa 

They speak of a cultural crisis; if there is such a crisis, it is exper- 
ienced only by the sophisticated intellectuals. In reality, it is an 
intellectual crisis, — ^a crisis of their intelligence. Otherwise, how 
can we explain the strange phenomenon of modem man, possessed 
of an evergrowing scientific knowledge, godless men in search of 
soul, eager to enthrone a mathematical god in the place vacated 
by the old-fashioned deity? The scholastics of our time may suc- 
ceed in promoting a religious revival under the banner of the 
pseudo-sdentific cults of empiricism, positivism, realism, so on 
and so forth. A self<ontained philosophy, beginning with a mech- 
anistic cosmology and ending with a secular evolutionary ethics, 
is the only guarantee against the danger: — a philosophy which will 
give an integrated picture of human existence and explain human 
existence, including desire, emotion, instincts, intuition, will, 
reason, without going outside the physical world, which is at least 
theoretically accessible to human comprehension. 

In order to avoid the quicksand of transcendentalism, and the 
pitfalls of relativity, ethics must be integrated in a general philos- 
ophy. No useful purpose will be served by building yet another 
castle in the air, which will not stand the test of the next storm. 
A humanist ethics, based upon a naturalist rationalism, can be built 
only on the rockbottom of a mechanistic cosmology and a 
physical-realist ontology. The next step is to find the connecting 
link between the world of dead matter and living nature. In the 
light of the discovery that life originates in course of the mech- 
anistic process of nature, human rationality can be deduced from 
thebackgroimd of the law-governed Universe. The imaginary gulf 
between ph)?sics and p^chology is thus bridged and the most baf- 
fling problem of philosophy, the epistemological problem, is 
solved. Truth ceases to be a metaphysical concept; it stands out 
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as tiie content of poative knowledge. In the light of *e basic nature 
of truth, the nature of other values is more dearly visible, and thqr 
can be rationally arranged in a proper hierarchy. Having thus 
obtained moral values in the world in which man has his being 
and becoming, we shall be able to harmonise them with a social 
philosophy which indicates the humanist approach to the economic 
and political problems confronting the contemporary world. 

Everything new grows out of the old. We must take advantage 
of the entire store of human knowledge and draw upon the entire 
history of thought. The new philosophy, the need for which we 
are feeling, can be deduced from the entire current of human 
thought, which has flown ever since the dawn of dvilisation. Tl« 
crisis of our time is the result of an inability to appredate that great 
human heritage. There are abiding as well as temporary values. 
We have to find out the permanent values aeated in the course 
of human evolution. The elements of stability, of unity, of 
uiufomuty — ^ideas pursued ever since the appearance of homo sap- 
iens, should be the foimdation of a new sodal philosophy. A.phi- 
losophy thus founded will have no difficulty in solving tite 
complicated problens whichhave been baffling conventionalphi- 
losophers. The solution, however, will not be theoretical; it will 
come from action inspired by the new philosofdiy. 

Ever since the andent thinkers abandorwd physical enquiry for 
metaph3^cal speculation, philosophy was vitiated by the fallacy 
of diialism. All the religious philosophers of the Middl^i^es were 
frank dualists. The rationalist rebels against tlteology — Descartes, 
Leibniz, Kant — also could not get out of the vidous drde of dual- 
ism. In the context of a dualist philosophy, the only logically con- 
sistQit ideology, which can offer seciuity to man, is religicm, and 
the religious man must always bow before the will of God ch" the 
"Moral Law" of the teleological order. Morality is equated with 
absence of freedom. 

The ultra-empiricists of our tintt also are essentially rdigious 
rnen. They declare that everythii^ beyond the readt erf direct exper- 
ioicje is metaphyseal. From that apparailfy scientific premise, fliey 
deduce a neo-rtrysfidsm whidi goesto flie extent of daiyir^ man's 
c^iadty to kivow anything outside his own body. The world is 
veiled in an impenefa^le mysteiy,‘and in every dark comer a god 
can be easily imagined. The neo-myslicisin oi the ultra-modem 
empiricists instals God <hi the threme of man's ignorance 
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That is how the crisis affects the life of civilised mankind as a 
whole. Intellectual and institutional equipment cannot cope with 
the lequirements of the time. It is not a choice between two author* 
itarianisms. There must be a third alternative. The prophctsof a 
revival of the teleological view of life aslhe only way to bring man 
back to his moral moorings preach spiritual authoritarianism as 
against the temporal brand. The remedy may be more dangerous 
than the disease. 

Sorokin, Maritain and Berdyaev are the most outstanding advo- 
cates of this doubtful cure. All of them claim to approach the pro- 
blems of modem life from the rationalist and scientific point of 
view. Yet, the doctrine that the root of the crisis is man's loss of 
faith is commmon to all. The common theme is: — ^Man as man is 
of no importance in the scheme of life and history; faith in some- 
thing mystic is the only mooring of life. Leave that mooring, an^ 
man must drift aimlessly and helplessly on the stormy sea of life. 
That is how the condition of the contemporary world is described 
and explained. 

Sorokin's theory of culture-cycles is dogmatic. Why should 
human history be cast in an a priori con(xived pattern? Is there 
any reason to assume predetermined culture^ycles? The belief in 
a First Cause or Prime Mover obviously lurks behind Sorokin's 
"rationalistic and scientific ‘theory". The religious essence of the 
theory is also evident in its very structure. Idealist culture is the 
highest culture, and there is no ambiguity in Sorokin's conception 
of idealist and ideational cultures. Both are spiritualists, while sen- 
sate culture is materialist. Materialism may held up as the devil 
of the drama; but determinism cannot be easily disposed of, 
because, the teleological view is also deterministic. The move- 
ment of human history in the vicious circle of recurring culture- 
cycles is a determined process. Indeed, it is predetermined. 
Because, the determining factor is not inherent in the process; it 
is a‘ deus ex machim. Sorokin is frankly an advocate of religious 
reyivalism; he pleads for the restoration of faith. 

kl^t&in and Berdyaev do not say anything essentially differ- 
ent The substance of their doctrine also is that man wanders away 
from the moorings of faith, experiences fear and insecurity, and 
comes back to the safety of the harbour of faith. The common cry 
<rf all is: Back to the religious mode of thought The modem reli- 
gious philosophy is differentiated from orthodox revivalism by 
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a discriminating association with rationalism and scientific know- 
ledge. But yet another attempt to reconcile faith with reason, mys- 
ticism with Humanism, mediaevalism with modernism, is bound 
to be futile. 

A cry for a return to rationality and some sort of moral moor- 
ings rises out of the crisis of our time. But scepticism about the 
objective validity of scientific knowledge, the ultramodern hyper- 
intellectual craze to point out admitted flaws as justifications for 
challenging the reliability of scientific knowledge, makes of it a 
cry in the wilderness. The result is an all-round despair aiKi spir- 
itual destitution. If one starts from doubt about the objective valid- 
ity of scientific knowledge, about the possibility of a 
non-transcendental metaphysics, there is no escape from the moral 
crisis which has overtaken the civilised world. The only altenva- 
tive is to search for the criterion of truth and sanction for morality 
in the super-sensual world of delusioi^ or in the dreamland of 
the religious experience of godless men. 

Sensitive minds are tormented by the imagmary uncertainties 
of value judgements; the pathological and unbalanced souls, who 
are overwhelmed by the crisis, talk of anguidt as the leitmotif oi 
a whole philosophy of life. The bewildered bulk of modem man- 
kind perceive only tw'O ways out of the moral chaos and intellec- 
tual confusion: the lure of protection offered by a totalitarian State 
and the certeiinty of a regimented economic, social and cultural 
existence; the other way is the stampede of modem men in search 
of God. 

In neither way will civilised mankind overcome the crias. Botih 
mean defeat. One mejins relapse iirto barbarism; civilised indeed, 
but barbarism noitethdess — a social order and cultural atmosphere 
which is bound to breed Koestler's "twentiefli century Neamder- 
thalers." The other implies lowering of the stendard of the revolt 
of man raised four huirdred years ago, a standard under whidi 
during a relatively diort period of time mankind achieved the 
greatest advance in the agelong quest for freedom aird search for 
truth. It means rehrm to spiritual slavery, surrendering the rig^t 
of freedom; a shameful admission that eva\ civilised man of Ihe 
twentieth century cannot be good except under the feeling erf oom- 
pulaon, canitot be truthful, moral arid virtuous ureter the gui- 
dance of his own conscience, whfch is not a mystic inner verfoe nor 
a diviiffi presmvtimMit, but a biologkal herit^, an emeigeirf 
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novelty of the process of evolution. In short, the second way out 
of the wilderness of the crisis of our time is return to mediaeval- 
ism in seairch of certainty and security in faith. 

Is there no other way? Is modem civilisation then doomed? Has 
the human species exhausted all its potentialities, human creative- 
ness reached its limit? Is freedom an empty concept? Has the age- 
long quest for freedom been a wild-goose chase? Must we come 
to the condusion that knowledge is impossible, to seek solace in 
the bliss of ignorance? 

The choice for dvilised mankind is not limited to the two alter- 
natives indicated above. There is a way out of the crisisi a way 
which opens up a new perspective, a new horizon. The cry for a 
return to rationality and moral behaviour in public life can be sat- 
isfied only with a reinforcement of the conviction that growing 
out of the background of a law-governed Universe, man is essen- 
tially rational; that the concept of a law-governed Uiuverse is not 
a mere projection of the metaphysical Pure Reason; that instincts 
and intuitions are not elementary indefinables, categories not to 
be further analysed, but are ratioital behaviour of organisms. 

The corollary to the conviction is that a secular morality is pos- 
sible, emd flrat the sanction for moral behaviour, the criterion for 
value judgment, is furnished by the innate rationality of the human 
beir^. But the human being does not appear as a finished pro- 
duct. Human existence consists in an endless process of unfold- 
ment of the potentialities which are of biological heritage. 

It may sound like dogniatism to those who want to shirk the 
responsibility of having a conviction. Because, if one has a con- 
viction, he must act accordingly. Those who believe in human crea- 
tiveness, who do not want to theorise in a sodal vacuum, who are 
anxious to clarify ideas with the purpose of having a firm con- 
viction as the incentive for action, cannot be ftigjhtened by the 
bogey of dogmatism. If thinking is purposeful, if intellectual pur- 
suit is not a mere pastime of the solipsist elite, all difficulties dis- 
appear the robust spirit of enquiry broadens our intellectual 
horizon, and wideirs the scope of human knowledge. 

Clear ideas and firm convictions are necessary for fruitful actiotv 
conversely, experience gained in action contributes to the datifi- 
cation of ideas and reirrforcement of conviction. Purely intellec- 
tual preoccupation, whether of the philosopher in his study, or of 
tte sdentist in his laboratory, or of the academidan in the dass- 
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room, without any reference to the various coordinates and cor- 
relates of life as a whole, tend rather to magnify difficulties and 
mystify issues than contribute to the solution even of the theore- 
tical problems. Abstract thought and logical thinldng are indis- 
pensable for keeping life on an even keel. But purposiveness is 
of decisive importance. Without it, abstract thought and- logical 
thinking may degenerate into intellectual irresponsibility. 

Professorid scepticism of the ultra-modem intellectual is not to 
be equated with the scientific spirit of enquiry. In order to avoid 
dogmatism, one need not fight shy of any conviction. Human 
knowledge will be alwa3rs defective, because always there will be 
more to know. But that does not necessarily lead to epistemolog- 
ical luhilism, which, subconsciously perhaps, represents an ata- 
vistic cultural tendency; it implies neo-mystidsm or trans(£ndental 
metaphysics, if not a religious revivalism, of course with the sanc- 
tion of science. 

The critics of the physical-realist {if the old term "materialist" 
is really objectionable) approach to the problems of ratioriality and 
moral behaviour maintain that Materialism, as a cosmolo^ or as 
a metaphysics, or again as a philosophy of life, has no sanction 
in modem science. Consequently, a secular ethics is not possible; 
no criterion of value judgment can be rationally suggested or 
admitted. 

The logical implication of the objection to an attempt to build 
a moral and social philosophy on the basis of rationalism is a nega- 
tion of the possibility of a non-transcendental philosophy. The 
ultra-modem academic intellectuals scornfully reject Materialism 
as old-feshioned. They vdieirtently protest, if their critical and scep- 
tic attitude is described as idealistic They benevolently smile at 
tite simple proposition that one must either be a Materialist 
(Physics-Realist) or an Idealist. They refuse to face the fact feat, 
as a negation of Materialism, idealist philosophy is logically sesoc- 
iated with a mystic metaphysics of super-naturalism. They prefer 
to take up an inteimediate petition, and offer the bewildsed worid 
a variety of sophisticated ty^rans ot newf ai^ed philosofrfttesy such 
«s Critical Realism, New Realism, Logical Positivism, so on and 
so forth- The essence of all ttese systems is a mystic notion of real- 
ity. Neither ideas nor matter are real. Nor a^in is r^lity a syn- 
thesis or combination of the two furidamental categories. What is 
it, then? Instead of a straightforward answer to a ample com- 
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monsense question, the ultra-modem scientific scholasticism takes 
shelter in sophistry. 

The ultimate reality of life must be either man or a non-ego, 
something other than man himself and beyond his comprehen- 
sion. The mystic incomprehensible something may be placed out- 
side, to be worshipped as God or contemplated as the Cosmic 
Principle or Univer^ Harmony or Moral C3rder or Metaphysical 
Unity. In that case, we have an essentially teleological view of the 
world, which cannot admit of freedom, either as choice or as man's 
creativeness. Alternatively, the mystic incomprehensible some- 
thing, .which belongs to the world neither of matter nor or ideas, 
is placed inside man, conceived as intuition. In that case, we have 
an out-and-out mysticism. This philosophy of ultra-modem hyper- 
intellectualism, subjected to criticism, turns out to be just the anti- 
thesis ot what it pretends to be. Placing intuition above intelligence, 
it glorifies irrationalism.. With this philosophy, man may be a robot 
and yet appear like Prometheus Unbound But he forfeits his 
humanness. The robot is not a creator; he is an instrument of crea- 
tion by some other agency. 

Intuitionalism, that is to say, unsdmtific, irrationalism of Berg- 
son, for example, laid the philosophical foundation of Fascism. The 
Fascists also appeal to biology and anthropology for a scientific 
sanction of their contempt for human personality and individual 
freedom., of their glorification of war, of their cult of racial jingoism. 

The latest scientific knowledge undoubtedly calls for the rejec- 
tion of certain hypotheses and postulates of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century science. The materialist philosophy also must be 
accordingly revised and elaborated as Physical Realism. Its fun- 
damental principles, however, have not been invalidated by the 
present greater and more accurate knowledge of science. It is not 
a closed S 3 rstem of thought. It is logical coordination and integra- 
tion of empirical knowledge into an all embracing emplanation 
of existence. Therefore, it requires continous readjustment, ampli- 
fication, enrichment and precision. 

The greatest defect of classical Materialism was that its cos- 
mology did not seem to have any connection wth ethics. It further 
appeared that a materialist historiology could do without a moral 
philosophy. Now that defect can be removed by building a bridge 
over the imaginary gulf between physics and psychology. The 
'Cartesian psycho-physical parallelism is no longer valid. By trac- 
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ing the roots of rationaKty through the entire process of biological 
evolution, to reason in nature, hiunan rationality can be redded 
as an expression of ph)^ical determinism, of the harmony of the 
Universe A mechanistic coanology and a rationalist ethics can thus 
be integrated in a general philosophy. 

The rejection of Materialism, restated as Physical Realism, to 
harmonise with the latest scientific knowledgbe, predudes admis- 
sion of the possibility of a non-metaphysical rationalism, and con- 
sequently also of the possibility of a non-transcendental moral 
philosophy. If reason is conceived as a metaph 5 rsical category, 
rationalism can hardly be distinguished from mystidsin; the dis- 

Assodated with metaphysical rationalism, which is only another 
name for intuitionalism, ethics must rely on transcendental sanc- 
tions: Only godliness can be goodness, and truth is only revealed 
to the seer. The world of reason and morality being the world of 
gods and saints, the mortal man who believes in himself and wants 
to be the ardutect of his own destiny cannot have any ^ace there. 
Only as a Materialist, man as man can believe in himseff, and have 
the conviction and confidence to act as the architat of human des- 
tiny, induding his own. 

Modem political theories, orginally formulated in the seven- 
teenth century, all started from the iridividual. The problem was 
regarding the origin of sodety; How was dvil sodety founded? 
The creation of modem political institutions was to be guided by 
the knowledge of die origin of dvil sodety. In the last analysis, 
the problem was about the nature of man. The origin of sodety 
was explained variously by the diffeent thinkers who applied 
themselves to the problem. They all assumed imfdidtly that man 
wasa rational animal. The doctrine erf origjoial contract, expounded 
ever since the dxteenth century, ultimately became the Bible of 
Democracy. But philosophically, it was interpreted difierently. 
Rousseau's intepretation differred from that of Lodee. liberally 
based on Locke's doctrine retained the humanist priiKnple of the 
sovereignty of the individual. Rousseau wee the pit^^hrt erf total- 
itarianism, which was ushered in 1^ the doctrine of the General 
‘WiU. A metaphysical concept erf sovereignty refrfaoed the medi- 
aeval doctrine of Divine Rigjrt. If Kir^ ruled by Divine Rigjht, 
Rousseau's democraty also rested cm a meta^rfmyaaj sanction. 
Subsequently, man himself was completdy foigofren, and more 
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and more emphasis was laid on institutions. It was completely for- 
gotten that, from the time primitive society was formed, all insti- 
tutions had been created by man as so many instruments to serve 
the purpose of his being and becoming. Ultimately, it came to be 
believed that the creation was of greater importance than the 
creator, to the extent that it was entitled to claim the creator for 
its first victim. That has been the curse of modem p)olitical phi- 
losophy, and the breeding ground of the present social crisis. 

Modem democracy was, indeed, an improvement on mediae- 
valism. But its individual units eventually became constitutional 
fictions; it eclipsed the man of flesh and blood, endowed with intd- 
ligence, will and emotioa In modem Liberalism, the individual 
became the economic man. That degeneration of the humanist tra- 
dition of modem democracy culminated in the philosophical Rad- 
icalism of the nineteenth century, which still held individual 
freedom as an article of faith. But in the context of the capitalist 
sodety, the economic man could exist either as a slave or as a slav- 
eowner. That debasement of the individual discredited the liberal - 
democratic doctrine of individual freedom and gave rise to Marx- 
ist collectivism, which simply recognised the feet of the total eclipse 
of man by institutions and argued with a measure of plausibility 
that reconstruction of society frankly as a totaliferi^an institution 
would restore human freedom. Ultimately, democracy was 
destroyed in a fierce clash of totalitarian dictatorships; and civ- 
ilised mankind was overtaken by the crisis of our time, perhaps 
ttie greatest of all in histoiy, being not only political, but also moral 
and spiritual — a total crisis affecting the whole of human existence. 

The modem world appears to be moving towards a portion like 
that of the Roman Empire in decay and on the eve of its downfall. 
Gloomy prophets are prophesying the end of civilisation. It does 
seem to be a hopeless situation. The edipse of the humanist tra- ' 
dition is the cause of this degeneration and decay. Modem civ- 
ilisation stood at the head of the declining plane of decay, the 
moment it broke away from the tradition of Humanism, subor- 
dinated man to institutions, set up the cult of worshipping imag- 
inary collective egos with the offering of the reality of hiunan 
intelligence and human reason, celebrated the nation as something 
bigger than the sum total of the human beings composing it. An 
abstract conception of society was considered to be something 
greater than the concrete correlation of individuals. As a result of 
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these wrong notions, there developed various kinds of political 
doctrines, which not only went against the tradition of Human- 
ism, but also actually set up coDectivist philosophies den3dng any 
value to the individual. Modem civilisation is threatened with 
destruction because of the betrayal of its source of inspiration. 

Ever since the original ancestors of man came down from their 
arboreal abode, and, instead of growing longer and longer limbs 
in the struggle for existence, learned to break branches to pluck 
ftuits from the trees for nourishment, man has beai creating his 
world. Yet, with the experience of this agelong creative effort, man 
has lost faith in himself. A greater tragedy has not been written 
in any language. The solution of the crisis of our time, therefore, 
lies in the revival of man's faith in himself, in a humanist revival. 

The crisis of our time is all-pervading, though it is not felt by 
the people at large cis acutely as by tiie more sensitive and more 
alert few. Indeed, the victims of the crias are not at all conscious 
of it. That makes it all the more difficult of solution. Therefore, 
- to create a widespread consciousness of the crisis is the first thing 
to do. Whatever may be the cause of it, the crisis expresses itself 
in events of daily experience of the common man and wtanan. They 
should be help^ to learn the lesson of thdr own experience. A 
general consciousness of tiie cri^ will then be created pragmat- 
ically. Ones that is done, the desire to uitderstand its causes ivill 
spread. 

Man should not be suffocated by his environments, natural or 
social. Previously in que^ of freedom, men ran away from life. 
Why fight an iitcomparably stronger adversary? It was wiser to 
withdraw from the loang battle and be in peace outside society, 
with the illusion of being beyond the reach of the forces erf nature. 
Once upon a time, that mig|ht have been a pos^e escape. But 
today, none can really run away from the world. Human realities 
huifr the inhabitants even of the mcm^teries. Maths and Aj^uams, 
if they are not callous h)rpocrits or mountebanks. The vicissitudes 
of htunan life cannot be ignored as illusion. 

Man must figlit fix' freedmn. %xritual liberatkm must be attainbcl 
in this material world, unless it is to be a vain dream, a tifee- 
honoured deceptkm. in pre^rtkm as man feds flat he has tiie 
power to resist ard overemne the various tenqrfations <rf to 
that ©ctent he is ^Mritually free. Man can want to be free^ and 
able of attaining freedom not oifly in imaginatioiv htrfdso in actual 
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life. That is the essence of humanist philosophy, which contributed 
more to the development of modem thought and culture than any 
other system of thought. But having provided the irdtial impetus 
for the tremendous development of modem times, why did 
Humaiusm cease to influence human affairs? The cause was fliat 
man's knowledge of himself lagged far behind his knowledge of 
the physical world. Man was given the place of primacy, yet man 
remained unexplained, to become in course of time a mystery to 
himself. 

Such an idea of man was not consistent with the scientific spirit 
of the age; and Humaiusm came to be regarded as a romantic 
notion, which could be the subject matter only of art and liter- 
ature. But since then, man's knowledge of himself has grown 
immensely. We may not as yet have definite knowledge of how 
life grew out of the background of inanimate matter; but for 
science, there is no doubt about the continuity of evolution. There 
is no reason to believe that life was breathed into the physical pro- 
cess from outside. It is inherent in the process. Since so much more 
is known than fifty years ago, no body can reasonably maintain . 
that man's knowledge about himself has reached the limit. We may 
not know everything about life as yet, but there is nothing 
unknowable. Wlatever exists is accessible to human understand- 
ing. 

Rising out of the background of the physical Universe, man 
incorporates the best of creation. If there i^ any creative power 
that is in him, it can operate only through him. It is held by many 
that man is bad, immoral, unthinking, and, therefore, there is no 
hope for the world. But the present knowledge about man allows 
the proposition that man is essentially rational. Every human 
be^viour, in the last analysis, is rational, however irrational it may 
appear. Morality results from man' s intelligent response to his sur- 
roundings. Therefore, it can be deduced from his innate ration- 
ality. Since rationality is inherent in human nature, it is only 
necessary to remind him of his biological heritage, and he will 
regain faith in himself and undo the harm done to him. Having 
realised the mistakes of the past, and trying to rectify them, modon 
mankind will find a way out of the crisis of our time, and begin, 
marching forward to much greater achievements than those of the 
past. 

The burning problem of our time is the problem of morality. 
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particularly, of sodal morality, of finding a common norm for 
moral behaviour. If moral sense is referred to intuition, one can 
never tell how two men vnll act in a similar situation; because, 
it is not known how intuition or instinct operates. So, th^ caimot 
be a common norm for human behaviour. Intuitional morality, 
therefore, cannot be normative. In the absence of objective stan- 
dards, moral values are relegated to the dream land. 

There must be a sanction which can stand the test of reason. The 
knowledge about man, of biology, physiology and ^ychology, 
warrants the assertion that man is a rational bdng, and therefore, 
if the sense of morality is referred to his innate rationality, values 
can be derived from facts. In this manner, we can have objective 
standards of moreility. Only when goodness can be ratioirally con- 
ceived, there can be a common norm of goodness. The understand- 
ing of the essence of man, the discovery of the fact that man is 
essentially rational, solves the problem. As biological beings, all 
men are similarly constructed, and, therefore, are likely to react 
more or less in a similar manner under similar circumstances, pro- 
vided that a minimum background of knowledge is given. With 
the ability of discrimination and judgment, all men, being simi- 
larly constructed, can be expected to react similarly in a similar 
situation, and the ability can be cu ltiv ated- That is the hope for 
the^uch desired mtKiductidndf rnorality in politics and genar- 
ally in public behaviour. 

The realisation of the possibility of a secular rational morality 
opens up a new perspective before the irKxiem world. The time- 
Iwnoured concepts of man' s dignity, personality, sovereignly, crea- 
tiveness, become full of meaning. The feeling that by himself man 
can never be good fills him with a sense <rf hdplesaiess; and hopd- 
essness follows. Spiritual liberation is the condition for sodal and 
political liberation. It must be realised that human existence is sdf- 
contaii^ and self-sufficient; and that, therefcae, man can find in 
himself the power to woric out his dediny, to make a better wotid 
‘to live in. This self-realisation in the revealii^ Hgjrt of ffie know- 
ledge about himself will restore man's amfldence in himsdf and 
create the condition for the resolution erf the moral crisis erf our 
time. 

These ideas will certainly appeal to «dl sensitive human beii^ 

But most erf them will still be doubtful about ffiepoesflrfHly erf pra(^ 

tisii^ them. And that is the core of the crisis of our times it shows 
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how man has lost faith in himself. To appreciate the goodness of 
an idea, and yet to fed helpless as regards its practicability, is really 
a tragedy. One must do only what is practice, and if good ideas 
are not practical, man must act according to bad ideas! 

There have been innumerable moralists, from time immemor- 
ial. They have preached high ideals, which were never practised. 
In order to introduce morality in public life, some people must 
begin with practising the ideas they preach. The modem world 
does look like a madhouse. Appeal to reason gets lost in the storm 
of emotions mnning wild. Preaching, therefore, is futile. But a 
group of men who will live ratioxrally and morally will make mir- 
ades, and their example will become an irresistible contagion. 

By merging man into the masses, politicians and sodal engine- 
ers have created a monster which responds riotously only to 
appeals to passion — ^hatred, greed, lust for power. Man has been 
debased to the level of unthinking beast, to serve the purpose of 
power politics. Political parties need votes to come to power. It 
is easier to sway the people by appeals to their emotions and prej- 
udices than to tiheir reason. The more backward a people, the more 
easily they are swayed by appeals to emotions and prejudices. 
Therefore, to keep the people backward has become the result of 
modem democratic politics. They say that power cormpts. But it 
is believed that power .cormpts only the cormpt people. The incor- 
mptible has' never any chance to come to power. Tferefore, democ- 
racy has everywhere degenerated into demagogy. The other 
alternative of capturing power through violent revolution, and then 
imposing sodal change from above, has also not produced any 
better results. 


NOTES 

1. "The nineteenth century was an epoch of civilised advance — 
humanitarian, sdentific, industiral, literary, political. But at length, 
it wore, itself out, and marked the decisive turn of human life into 
some new direction, as yet not fully understood.... The values of life 
are slowly ebbing. There remains the show of dvilisation without 
any of its realities." (A.N. Whitehead, The Adventure of Ideas). 

2. One of the intellectual problems of the late Victorian era was how 
to accomodate Christianity in a sodety undergoing vast changes in 
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its structure, its wealth and technology* (See Alan Wilard Hk 

Metaphysical Society: Victorian Minds in Crisis). 

In France, Victor Cousin carried on a cruasde against ‘^shallow 
Materialism" and criticised the "misplaced scientific enthusiasm" of 
the earlier rationalists. 



Chapter XXIII 


THE WAY OUT 


ALL THOUGHTFUL believers in a future of humanity must 
be deeply perturbed by the gloomy perspective of the contem- 
porary world. But they must not simply stand aghast, paralysed 
by the feeling of helplcSsSness amounting to fatalism. TTrey must 
think furiously so as to lay bare the cause of the malady threat- 
ening the very existence of the civilised world, and act boldly to 
exterminate it. 

To begin with, the voice of reason must be raised to warn the 
progressive world against the different varieties of orthodoxy and 
blind passion which are creating an atmosphere of stark madness. 
It is singularly thoughtless and almost criminally irresponsible to 
take the fatalistic view that yet another war is inevitable and to 
hold that it will demolish the old world and dear the ground for 
a new. This view may be in consonance with the Marxist doctrine 
of economic determinisn; in reality, it bettrays a woeful ignorance 
of the dynamics of hum.an culture and represents the cynicism of 
the Hunfounded conviction that flie so-called " pre-Wstoty"^ is 
bound to be ruled by the law of the jungle. 

One does not require a very high degree of imagination to real- 
ise that another world war will have the most disastrous consquen- 
ces, most probably amounting to a complete breakdown of modem 
dvilisaion. The greatest possible efforts must be made to head off 
that threatening catastrophe. That objective can be attained only 
by replacing antiquated political doctrine and theoretical postu- 
altes about a utopia wWch history had merdlessly exploded. 
Neither the so-called Western democracy nor Russian Commun- 
ism can head off another war, towards which the world is drift- 
ing as it were by fate. Neither of the jivals provides a suffidently 
inspiring leadership capable of taking the contemporary world out 
of the crisis. One has only a threadbare institutionalism to offer 
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as the panacea for all evils; the other on the contrary, still holds 
out an ideal which, in the process of realisation, has lost all the 
fascination of a utopia, and appears to be repelling for all who 
fought to free the world from totalitarian domination and Sfririt- 
ual regimentation. 

The progressive world, which still pursues the ideals of demo- 
cratic freedom and economic equality, and cherishes the human 
heritage of cultural values, is tom between the two rivals for tte 
leadership of the post-war world. In flie absence of a common code 
of behaviour and standard of values there can be no unity of pur- 
pose and, therefore, no escape from tormentii^ doubts, corro^g 
suspicions, cynical efforts to stab each other in the back, and the 
general instability and fear of an impending catastrople. In this 
gravest crisis of its entire history, the civilised world needs a new 
hope, a new faith, a new ideal, suitable for the coraiitions of our 
time. 

The philosophy which will give modem mankind a new hope 
and a new faith must put a concrete content into tlw concert (rf 
freedom. If the liberating possibility of social organisations and 
political institutions is still to be judged by divergent ideological 
prejudices, discordant doctrines and conflicting dogmas, coiruncm 
efforts for overcoming the present crisis and for fwomoting human 
progress will remain a matter of wishful thinking. A commtm 
standard of freedom alone can make such common efforts possible. 

The quest for freedom can be referred back to man's struggle 
for existeikce. It accormts for the triumph of man over nature in 
course of his efforts to satisfy his biological needs. It provides the 
basis for his constant search for Imowledeg, which enables him 
to be progressively free from the fyranny of natural |^herK»i^vt, 
physicsd and scxdal environments. The truest for fre^om, ttvae- 
fore, is a continuation of the biological struggle for existence. In 
irbdem society, ari individual to be free must ntrt only be abk to 
enjoy economic sufficiency and security, but also live in a psy- 
chological atmo^h^, free from cultural regimentatioin h^phi] 
to the developmait of his intdkctual and offier kiman poterffial- 
ities. Prc^gressive attainment (rf fire«iom in this wide sense by tfie 
iiKlividuals obmpoali^ sociefy should provkk the aiterton for 
judgii^ the merits of sodal (xganisation. Guid^ 1^ ffie dictinn 
cff and^t wis^ma that man is the measure of evetyttdi^ tile phi- 
losdj^ of the future should proclaim that the merit of a*gr pal- 
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tern of social organisaion or political institution is to be judged 
by the actual measure of firedom it affords to the individual. 

Whether it is the nation or a class, any collectivity is composed 
of individuals. Society is a creation of man, in quest of freedom. 
Cooperative social relationships were established orginally with 
the purpose of reinforcing the struggle for existence, which the 
primitive man has undertaken as individual; as such, it is the basic 
urge for all social advancement. The function of social relation- 
ships, therefore, should be to secure for individuals, as individ- 
uals, the maximum measure of freedom. The sum total of the 
quanta of freedom actually enjoyed by its members individually 
is the measure of the liberating or progressive significance of any 
social order. 

No political philosophy nor any scheme of social reconstruction 
can have more than a very limited revolutionary significance, if 
it dismisses the concept of individual freedom as an empty abstrac- 
tion. A political system and an economic experiment which sub- 
ordinates the man of flesh and blood to an abstract collective ego 
cannot possibly be a suitable means for the attainment of the goal 
of freedom. It is absurd to argue that negation of freedom is the 
road to freedom. The purpose of all rational human endeavour, 
collective as well as individual, should be the attainment of free- 
dom in ever larger measure, and freedom is real only as individ- 
ual freedom. 

A new world of freedom will not result automatically from an 
economic reorganisation of society. Nor does freedom necessarily 
follow from the capture of political power by a party claiming to 
represent the oppressed and the exploited classes. The abolition 
of privae property. State ownership of the means of production 
and plemned economy do not by themselves end exploitation of 
labour nor lead to an equal distribution of wealth. By disregard- 
ing individtial freedom on the plea of taking flie fullest advant- 
age of modem technology, of efficiency and collective effort, 
plaimed economy defeats its own purpose. Instead of ushering in 
a higher form of democracy on the basis of economic equality and 
sod^ justice, it establishes a political dictatorship. Economic 
democracy is no more possible in the abs^ce of political democ- 
racy than the latter is in the absence of the former. 

It is assumed that planned economy will guarantee the greatest 
good to the greatest number; in other , words it will mean equal 
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distribution of wealth and establish social justice. In that case it 
should be possible to reconcile planning with freedom. Dictator- 
ship of any kind, however plausible may be the pretext for it, is 
inconsistent with the ideal of freedom. 

The practice of Western democracy is equally disappointing. 
Traditional democratic Socialism, therefore, also does not inspire 
any confidence of success. Democracy must reorientate itself. It 
must revert to its humanist tradition. It must not be limited to the 
counting of heads, particukrly when the heads have not the oppor- 
tunity to raise themselves with sovereign dignity. Fonnal Parli- 
amentarism must be replaced by actual democratic practice. 
Demorcatic practice which is no more than mere cotmting of heads, 
in the last analysis4s also a homage to the collective ego. It allows 
scope neither for the individual nor for intelligence. Under the 
formal Parliamentary system intelli^nce, integrity, wisdom and 
moral excellence, as a rule, count for nothing. Yet unless the pur- 
ifying mfluence of these human virtues is brought to bear upon 
the political organisation and admirdstration of society, the demo- 
cratic way of life can never be realised. 

It is idle to condemn dictatorship on the ground that regimeiv 
tation precludes the creation of human values, so long as tlu>se 
values are not allowed to influence public affairs even under the 
so-called democratic regintes. To wean the unthinking worid away 
from the appeal of dictatorship, postulated as a shortcut, indeed 
as the only way, to freedom, democracy must recover the humanist 
tradition of modem culture. Man must again be the measure 
things. IntelligeiKX integrity, wisdom and moral excellaic should 
be the tot of ledership. Democracy can no longer be teken simply 
for granted. Today all thoughthil loves of freeden are perturbed 
by the challenging questioiu Is democracy possible? The funda- 
mental democratic priiKiple — the greatest good to the greatest 
number — can be realised only when the cxmduct of puUk affairs 
will be in charge of ^iritually ftee individuals who represent their 
own conscience before an)/body or anything else. 

Moral sanction, after all, is the hig^iest sanction. The teal guar- 
antee of Parilarrrentary democracy is not law, but the motal con- 
' science of the majority in power. In the last anafysi^ dictator^up 
also reste on a moral sanction; it daims to be ff)e means to a good 
end. But group mmality is a doubtful guarsmtee against incBvid- 
uals. Thairfore, a goTOmment composed of ^witualfy ftee indi- 
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viduals accountable in the first place to their respective conscience, 
is the only possible guarantee for securing the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Democracy must have that philosophical reo- 
rientation, if it is to survive the present crisis and resist the pow- 
erful onslaught of dictatorship. 

The demand is not for a rule of the intellectual elite, but a social 
organisation which will give unlimited scope for the unfolding of 
the creative genius of man by placing the executive power of the 
State under the control of free individuals — ^free from the influ- 
ence of vested interests and also from the vagaries of the collec- 
tive ego, so very susceptible to demagogic appeals. Demorcactic 
practice should not be confined to periodical elections. Even if elec- 
tions are by universal suffrage, and the executive is also elected, 
democracy will still remain a mere formality. The delegation of 
power, even for a limited period destroys democracy for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

Demoaacy can be real only when the State is reared on a foun- 
dation of local republics. The primary function of the latter will 
be to make individual citizens fully conscious of their sovereign 
rigihts and enabale them to exercise the same intelligently and con- 
scientiously. The broad basis of the State, thus coinciding with the 
entire society, will be composed of a network of local political 
schools, so to say. The right of recall and referendum will enable 
organised IcKal democracies to wield a direct and effective con- 
trol on the entire State machinery. They alone will have the right 
to nominate candidates for election to various legislative bodies. 
Such a democracy will transcend the limits of party politics. Indi- 
vidual men will have the chance of being recognised on their 
merits. Party loyalty and party patronage will no longer eclipse 
intellectual independence, moral integrity and detached wisdom. 

What is need^ is creation of conditions under which democ- 
racy will be possible. In the first place, there must be a conscious 
and integrated effort to stimulate amongst the people the urge for 
freedom, the desire to rely upon themselves, the spirit of free think- 
ing and the‘ will never to submit to any external authority by 
exchanging their freedom for the security of the slave. A new 
Reiraissance based on rationalism and cosmopolitan. Humanism, I 
is essential for democracy to be realised. Such an atmosphere will 
foster intellectual independence dedicated to the cause of making 
human values triumph. Moral excellence alone can mould a com- 
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munity together without sacrificing the individual on the altar of 
the collective ego, be it of the nation or a class. Individuals pos- 
sessed of that great virtue will command the respect of an intel- 
ligent public and be recognised as the friends, philosophers and 
guides of society. 

The inspiration for a new philosophy of revolution must be 
drawn from the tradition of Humanism and moral Radicalism. The 
nineteenth century Radicals actuated by the humanist principle 
of individualism, realised the possibility of a secular rationalism 
and a rationalist ethics. They applied to the study of man and soci- 
ety the principles and methods of the physical sciences. The pos- 
itive knowledge of nature — ^living as well as intimate —being so 
much greater today than a hundred years ago, the scientific 
approadi to the problems of man's life and inter-relations is 
bound to be more successful. Today, we can begin with the con- 
viction that it is long since man emerged from the jungle of pre- 
history, that social relations can be rationally harmonised, and that 
therefore appreciation of moral values can be recondled with the 
efforts to replace the corrupt and disntegratii^ status quo by a 
new order of democratic fre^om. A moral order will result from 
a rationally organised society because, viewed in the context of 
his rise out of the background of a harmonious j^ysical Universe, 
man is essentially rational and, therefore, moral. Morality eman- 
ates from the rational deare for harmonious and mutudly ben- 
eficial social relatioins. 

Any effort for a reorganisaion of society must begin from its 
unit — ^from the root, so to say. Sudi an effort to develop a new 
philosophy of revolution on tte basis of the entire stock of human 
heritage, and then to elaborate the fireory and formulate the prin- 
ciples of the practice of political action aiKi economic leaxistruc- 
tioii, therefore, can be called New Humanism-new because it is 
Humanism enriched and elaborated by scientific knowledge and 
social experietKe gained durii^ the carturies of modem dvilis- 
atioin. 

So many doctrines have been preadied, so many thec«ies 
eqxtunded, that ons more will not deserve the atteidion of mt- 
iously thinking people, unless it is really something new. But at 
the same time, there is nothing entirdy new uixier the sun. His- 
tOTy is not a succession of miracies. SametMr^ newer 

comes out of ncdung. The new fe only an emergent vdne. Novel- 
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ties result from the unfolding of the potentialities inherent in man. 
The ideas here presented as the outlines of a new philosophy of 
revolution have been crystallising in the minds of thinking men 
throughout the world, who all reacted to the greatest crisis of 
human history in the like manner. They result from a philosoph- 
ical interpretation of human history, from a revaluation of the 
values which, as the common heritage of mankind, transcend space 
and time. In the revealing light of this reorientation the civilised 
mankind will be able to penetrate the gloom that hangs on the 
modem world, and see what the future holds in store for it. 

Ever since the days of Plato, the fundamental problem of pol- 
itics has been relation between the State and the individual. All 
this time, the problem baffled political thinkers to such an extent 
that modem political philsoophy poses the individual as the anti- 
thesis of society. If it is true that the individual is antithetical to 
society, that social progress is not possible except at the cost of 
individual freedom, which cannot be harmonised with social 
organisation, then, the entire human history has been a failure. 
Consequently, there is no future for the world except the picture 
of a mechanised monstrosity ever engaged in the grim task of self- 
destruction. An endeavour to find a way out of the present crisis, 
therefore, must begin with a re-examinatioin of the fundamental 
problem of the relation between society and the individual, 
between the individual and the State. 

Political thought has gone from one fallacious doctrine to another 
because of the failure to reconcile this relation. In ancient times, 
the failure was unavoidable. Ignorance shrouded the origin of man 
and also of society. Under those circumstances, man tried to jjeep 
through that shroud with the help, mainly, of his imagination. But 
it is no longer necessary to grope in the dark and set up political 
theories on metaphysical assumptions. Biology and anthropology 
have acquired enough empirical knowledge to trace the descent 
and evolution of man and also the orgin of society. There is no 
room for any doubt that society is a creatioin of man. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, is prior to society and the State. The latter are 
the means for attaining the end of freedom and progress of man. 
Nevertheless, the end has been forgotten, and the means has 
become all in all. A false idea about the place of man in society 
is the cause of reversing the relation between the endfand the 
meat® and the separation of ethics from political practice and sodal 
engineering. > 
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Even sociological doctrines which reject Marxism preach that 
the individual is an abstract concept. It is argued that, like the atom 
in modem physics, the individual is an abstraction — a non-existing 
social atom. The corollary to this doctrine must be that society was 
created by some super-human agency. Nevertheless, curiously 
enough, the collectivists also maintain that man is the maker of 
the social world. So, after all, it is admitted that society is a crea- 
tion of man. Why did man create society, and how? He did it in 
course of his struggle for existence. Coming out of the background 
of biological evolution, the human species starts its struggle as 
individuals. In course of time, the isolated individuals realise that, 
together, they could carry on the struggle more successfully. That 
was the origin of society. 

The essence of the sruggle for existence is the urge for freedom. 
The early ancestors of the human race had to struggle against the 
wild forces of nature which threatened to crush them. They wanted 
to be free from those forces. That urge for freedom is a contuv 
nation of the biological struggle for existence. It is the basic incen- 
tive of all subsequent human progress. Thanks to that urge for 
freedom, mankind organised itself into society, with the object of 
carrying on the straggle for existence on a higher level. It is not 
rational to hold that the instrument which man created, in his 
straggle for .freedom should ultimately deprive him of his free- 
dom, though it is indeed a fact that in course of tin« society did 
forge chains o*f slavery for maru In our time man created the 
machine and had been enslaved by it. But the biological heritage 
of the urge for freedom (x>uld not be altogether throttled. Man 
straggled for freedom through the a^. He is still stra^ling. The 
record of that straggle is the history of the world. 

The basic idea of a new revolutionary social pWlosophy, there- 
fore, must be that the indivdual is prior to society, and individual 
freedom must have priority over social organisation. But how is 
it possible for an iiidividual to be free in a highly centralised 
m^em society? Neither capitalist free enterprise nor Parliamen- 
tary democracy could solve the problen, although both prof^sed 
,the principle of individual liberty. Sodah^ or Communisin 
frankly rejects the very notion (rf individual freedom. A stdution 
of the crisis of our time, thaiefore, presupprses the poesibiiity of 
an alternative poltical organisatian of sodety, whidi wiU lecon- 
dle individual fteed(»n with soda! (xgainsation. 
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A revolutionary social philosophy capable of showing a way out 
of the cirsis must be based on scientific knowledge and be deduced 
from a physical-realist (materialist) metaphysics. The doctrine of 
economic determinism is essentially teleological. Therefore, it 
carmot be logically deduced from the materialist philosophy. The 
recognition of the sovereignty of man is inherent in the very idea 
of revolution. But it carmot be harmonised with the doctrine of 
economic determinism. If man is a mere marionette in the hand 
of Providence or the forces of production, how could he ever make 
history and remake society to suit his purpose. 

Idealism, not in the sense of denying the objective reality of 
material world, but of having due regard for the fact that ideas 
have always played an autonomous role in history, is implied in 
the doctrine that man creates society; and that humanist doctrine 
rmderlies the Mandsst theory of revoultion. The refusal to recog- 
nise the fact that from time immemorial ideas, bom in man's brain, 
itself an outcome of the porcess of biological evolution, have prec- 
eded human action and thus stimulated historical developments, 
logically leads to teleology, if not ontology. Only sophistry can dis- 
tinguish between absolute determinism of any sort and predes- 
tination. If the events of life and sociey were predetermined, man 
could never have any control on them or even conceive the idea 
of changing them. It makes no difference whether the absolute 
determining factor is believed to be a Divine Providence or the 
mysterious economic law or the means of production. In any case, 
man is not a sovereign entity, and therefore, incapable of maiking 
his own destiny. Marxist economic determinism is no less anti- 
thetical to the idea of social revolution than the religious teleo- 
logical view fo nature, life and society. 

The Marxist theory of social evolution suffers from yet another 
fallacy; and curiously enough it is the old fallacy of regressus ad 
infirfitum , — another similarity with the religious view. The doctrine 
that sodal evolution is determined by the development of the 
means of production begs the question: who created the first means 
of production and how? The question is not analogous to that of 
die Pinal Cause. It suggests that sodal evolution is a continuation 
of the pre-human biological evolution, and that any logically con- 
^tent theory about it must begin with a plausible h5qx)thesis 
regarding die differentiation of man from the anthropoid ape. Some 
day, the "missing link" may be discovered; but philosophical 
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anthropology no longer worries about the problem, which can be 
solved by conceptual thought, imagination, if you please. 

One can imagine an exceptionally clever anthropoid ape hitting 
upon the idea of breaking a branch and using it for beating down 
fruits, istead of taking the trouble of climbing to the top of the tree. 
The first non-biological extra-organic tool was creat^ then. The 
ability to prolong his arms with the help of some external means 
freed the descendant of the cmcestors of man from the biological 
necessity of adaptation by growing limbs. The production of the 
original means of production was neither economically deter- 
mined, nor was it determined phyacally, nor economicily. The 
production of the first tool was a deed done by an aiumal pos- 
sessed of a highly developed brain of the first ancestor of man— 
perhaps it could not as yet be distinguished from biological 
impulW— preceded the act of producing the original means of pro- 
duction. The first non-biological, extra-organic tool (limbs are also 
tools) was created by the aiKestor of man in course of his simple 
for existence, which provided the basic impulse of pre-human bio- 
logical evolution. 

The ori^ of the laws of sodal evolution must be traced in 
anthropology, in the nature of man. Man is not a living machme, 
but a thinking animal. An impulse felt by an anthropoid ape, 
approximating rudimentary thought marks the birth of the spe- 
cies; the nature of man is determined by that event. In it, thought 
precedes action. Consequently ideas play an autonomous rde in 
social evolution. They cannot be leferr^ to economic urigins, 
because thinking animals created bx)ls and fourtded sodely. But 
ideas are neither swt generis iK)r of any metaphysical origin. They 
originate in the human brain, whkh is a lump of a specific phy- 
sicochemical combination resulting from the eitire jwocess trflao- 
logical evolution- The origin of idea is sdartifically explained 
tracing it in pre-human biological impulses. Biological evolution 
in its turn takes place in the context of {^ysical nature, calM the 
world of dead matter. The discovery of the physical origin of the 
mental phenomena solves the problem of dualism, whicii has baf- 
fled philosophy fhrougjh the ^es. Freed fi?om the fetal fallacy^, phi- 
losophy can prociaun flie sovereignty of man; and thus 12)enated 
firom the venerable bdief that he fe not an end by himself, ftiat 
th0te is scBnediu% beyond his life on fi^earfi;^ drat these anefeeoes 
or fectoTS whkit he can never unctesland ctHttrtAr-«wn can at 
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last logically conceive of the idea that he is the master of his des- 
tiny. This principle of scientific Humanism provides the solid 
foundation of a truly revoultionary social philosopohy. 

Human history, like natural history, is a determined process. 
But it is self-determined; and it is not absolute determinism. There 
are more than one determining factor, and they mutually limit their 
scope of operation. The dynamics of ideas and the dialectics of 
social development are parallel processes, both stimulated by 
man's biological urge for freedom. They naturally influence each 
oher. A truly revolutionary social philosopphy must recognise this 
basic truth of history. Only then it will inspire the will to recon- 
struct society without destrojdng individual liberty. If man is 
treated as an automaton, a small wheel in the gigantic social 
machinery, a puppet in the hand of the economic Providence called 
the forces of production, then the purpose of social revolution will 
be defeated. Instead of a commonwealth of free men, there will 
be a stream-lined, elecrified prison-house, where a deceptive sense 
of security, if not actual physical comfort, will kill the inmates spi- 
ritually. 

Man must be regarded as the achetype of society because the 
potentiality of evolving the entire gamut of social patterns is inher- 
ent in every individual. Therefore, he can discharge social respon- 
sibilities without surrendering liberty. A free community can be 
composed only of free men — ^men capable of being free. Thanks 
to his archetypal potentialities, man can take his place in a highly 
complicated modem society as a sovereign entity with the object 
of ui^olding his potentialities in cooperation with others also pur- 
suing the same purpose. 

The impulse leading to the creation of society being the biolog- 
ical urge for survived felt individually by man, the social respon- 
sibility of individuals need not be obligatory. Under normal 
conditions, it is bound to be discharged voluntarily, because the 
preservaition and evolutiion of society are necessary for enabling 
each of its members to unfold his or her potentialities. The con- 
cept: M individual freedom, therefore, is not incompatible with 
social responsibility. 

By tracing the roots of the urge for freedom in the background 
of the higher stages of biological evolution, a concrete content is 
put into the time-honoured concept of man's struggle for freedom 
is a continuation of the biological struggle for survival, on a higher 
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level. Therefore, freedom must be defined as progressive disap- 
pearance of the manifold impediments to the unfolding of the 
potentialities biologically inherent in man. Otherwise, memorable 
declarations, made ceremoniously in critical moments of history, 
such as, man is bom free" and "freedom is man's birthright", would 
be meairingless. If man as a biological being was not possessed 
of infinite potentialities of development, freedom would be a vain 
dream, an ideal never to be realised. It can be claimed as the bir- 
thright of man only when the struggle for it is known to be a bio- 
logical heritage. Only so conceived freedom ceases to be an abstract 
concept and can be measured by concrete standards. The freedom 
of a particular social system is to be measured by the amount of 
freedom actually enjoyed by its individual members; and the mea- 
sure is the opportunity afforded to each for the unfoldment of his 
potentialities; the latter being a concrete biological heritage, there 
cannot be any mysticism about them. 

Countries may be nationally independent, economically pro- 
sperous and militarily powerful. It may appear as if the utopia 
of "Great Society" has been attained. Yet individuals composing 
them are not, necessarily, free, though their chains of servitude 
may be chains of gold. With the discovery of a concrete standard 
to measure freedom, fiaud aird fiction may no longer delude man. 
To experience freedom being the purpose of life, social progress 
can be empirically measmed. If in the twentieth century man has 
not conquered greater opportunities for the uirfolding of his bio- 
logical potentialities, there is no reason to hold that the human 
race has progr^sed since the preceding centuries. Progress is not 
merely a succession of events in time. It consi^ of the signifi- 
cance of the succession, and the significants of any charge can be 
judged correctly only by the position of the individual; the mea- 
sure is the opportunity afforded to individuals to be brtler, more 
developed, more integrated, more articulate human beings. In 
other words, it is the advance made in the quest for freedom and 
search for truth. 

Another distinctive feature of a truly revolutionary social phi- 
losophy r^ults from the discovery of the intenpdation between 
freedom and truth. In old social philosophies freedOTt is an 
instrumental value; the new philosophy raises it to the status of 
a primary value. Freedom is an experience or ideal erf human life 
whereas trath is a metaphjrsical category. Ifow can fte one be 
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related to the other? 

On the human level, the biological struggle for existence and 
survival is no longer carried on through mechanical adaptations. 
It consists in purposive efforts for the conquest of nature. Pur- 
posiveness differentiates man from his immediate ancestors. With 
it, the blind struggle for survival becomes a coriscious quest for 
freedom. In pursuit of the purpose of conquering nature, man 
develops science, which is a search for truth. The relation between 
truth and freedom thus is evident. Discovery of truth is the result 
of man's quest for freedom On the other hand, expanding know- 
ledge of nature increases man's power to conquer nature. Truth 
being the content of knowledge, its relation with man's quest for 
freedom is again evident. 

Truth is correspondence with objectWe reality. Scientific know- 
ledge does give us an approximate picture of what we are stu- 
dying, either of the whole of nature or of any particular sector 
thereof. Therefore, truth can be described as the content of know- 
ledge. We have the knowledge that two plus two is four, that is 
a truth. You can take any two things and add two more things, 
and the result will always be four things. That is an invariable phe- 
nomenon. It happens under all circumstances. It is said that tmth 
is a mathematical concept. But mathematics is only a manner of 
measuring things, otherwise immeasurable, of judging statements 
of facts beyond the reach of direct experience. Thus quest for free- 
dom does result in knowledge, and the content of knowledge is 
truth; knowledge always is acquaintance with reality. Truth being 
correspondence with reality, the content of knowledge is truth. 
Thus freedom,knowledge and truth can be woven harmoniously 
into the texture of one pliilosophy explaining all the aspects of 
existence — ^material, mental, moral.' Such an all-embracing philos- 
ophy eliminates dualism, reconciles idealism with materialism, and 
accomodates ethics with naturalism. The search for truth being a 
corollary of the quest for freedom, itself a purposive continuation 
of the biological straggle for existence, the recognition of univer- 
sal moral values cannot be repugnant to any tiheory and practice 
of social reconstruction, provided that it is undertaken with the 
■purpose of promoting human freedom. 

Social science camvot be isolated from natural science. Because, 
society is a part of nature, and biology traces the origin of life to 
the world of dead matter. The knowledge derived from the study 
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of the natural as well as sodal phenomena, integrated into one log- 
ically coherent system of ideas, will be the philosophy of our time. 
Such a philosophy will be the science of sciences, a distinclion 
traditionally attached to it; it will also be in a position to guide 
human behaviour so as to harmonise social relations. 

When dealing with the problems of economic and political prac- 
tice, the problems of adjusting human relations and building insti- 
tutions, one is advised to take what is called a practical, pragmatic 
point of view. In other words, the contention is that such activ- 
ities should not be circumscribed by any theoretical convictions 
or pWlisophical principles. Politicians and economists must be 
practical men. They must try to solve their problems according 
to the possibilities of a given situation. It is said that, handicapped 
by preconceived idea, guided by one or another system of phi- 
losophy, one can neither be a successful politician nor a practical 
economist. 

This idea of philosophy deluded the best of men, the noblest 
of souls. In quest of truth and search for knowledge, they kept 
themselves aloof from the affairs of the worid, engaged in con- 
templation and introspection with the vain hope of finding the infi- 
nite in their finite selves. On the other harei, the bulk of mankind 
was iK)t concerned with this sort of philosophy. If philosopphy was 
indifferent to their problems, they had no use for philosophy. The 
artificial differentiation between the world of spirit and the world 
of matter led to the belief tliat there was no plare for truth and 
moral values in the latter, which is, therefore, destined to be ruled 
by the laws of the jungle. 

Confronted with this terrible tragedy, one must be constrained 
to admit that until now human behaviour generally has natter 
been guided by rational thinking nor by the love of truth and moral 
values. It could not be otherwise so long as tiwse virtues were 
placed in the world of spirit; and the a>nduct of the adfairs of the 
world of matter, the world of human being and becoming, of 
human sorrows and happirress did not have the benefit of a phi- 
losophy which placed the knowledge of truth within the reach trf 
the human mind. The practice of the virtues of rational thinking, 
of the love of truth and moral values, by a growing numbw of 
men concerned with the problems of this world is the crying need 
of the day. The world needs a philosophy to brid^ the gulf 
between spirit and matter, mind ai»d body, and haimordse thought 
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and action. 

But generally, philosophy is still believed to be of no concern 
for the people who are interested in affairs of this world. Phili- 
sohers are supposed to be indifferent to the troubles and tribu- 
lations of temporal life, and themselves to live in the world of mind 
and spirit. That is a false conception of philosophy, which has 
created a good deal of confusion and contributed considerably to 
the chaos of the modem world. Therefore, a restatement of the very 
philosophy proper— Cosmology, Ontology and Epistemology— has 
its practicability, its bearing on the daily life of human beings. 

A hundred years ago, Karl Marx suggested that philosophy must 
come down from the dizzy heights of speculation to this world, 
if it v/as to serve any human purpose. His famous Theses on Feuer- 
bach concludes with the declaration that, until now philosophers 
have tried to explain the world; the time has come to remake it. 
Since then various formulas and prescriptions for remaking the 
world have been offered. Nevertheless, today the hope of build- 
ing a beter world seems to be gone for ever. Modern civilisation 
is threatened with the danger of complete destruction. The crisis 
of our time affects not only the political, eonocmic and social 
aspects of modem civilisation, it goes deeper and, therefore, it has 
been rightly characterised as a moral crisis — a crisis involving not 
only the corporate life of mankind, not only its social existence, 
but also the very being of man, man's mind, his spirit, his soul. 

It is a gravely disturbing situation which breeds unbounded 
scepticism about the values of modem civilisaion. But there are 
thoughtful people who still believe in the creative power of the 
human mind, who do not share the gloomy Spenglerian view that 
modem civilisatioin is doomed to perish. They are naturally aroc- 
ious to find a way out of the crisis. 

It goes without saying that any way out of the crisis presup- 
poses action. In order to come out of the present situation of polit- 
ical uncertainty, economic insecurity and social chaos, which breed 
the danger of war, civilised mankind must act with determina- 
tion. But action presupposes ideas; and a philosophy is a logically 
coordinated system of ideas. All classical schools of philosophy 
claimed to be rounded-up, closed systems. That notion of philos- 
ophy had to be discarded under the impact of scientific knowledge- 
No philosopher of our time offers a closed system of ideas. Ideas 
have a dynamics of their own, and no idea, however sublime can 
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claim finality at any period of the history of thought. Neverthe- 
less, to be creative human action must be guided by rational 
thought. In the last analysis, the cause of the present crisis is a loss 
of equlibriunm in human behaviour— preponderance of emotion 
over rational thinking and critical an^ysis. 

It has even been maintained that thought paralyses action; that 
the spirit of enquiry leads to scepticism; that rational thinking con- 
fronts one \\ith the fact of the limitation of human knowledge and 
the frustrations of human endeavours. With this view, a thought- 
ful person, particularly a philosopher tends to relapse into quie- 
tism, believing that no human effort can change the affairs of the 
world. The corollary to this so-called philosophic attitude is neo- 
mysticism, It is reinforced by those schools of modem psychol- 
ogy which attach supreme importance to intuition and come to 
the conclusion that human action is primarily guided by myster- 
ious urges unconrollable by reason or intelligence. The contention 
is that emotions cannot be analysed to a rational foundation. If 
that is a biological truth, then no human action can be controlled. 
Therefore, it is necessary to ascertain if emotions are the only incen- 
tives to action; and if emotioin themselves cannot be controlled 
by reason. 

All the promising formulas and presciptions for a reconstruc- 
tion of society failed, because iiatead of appealing to reason, tl«y 
also attached primary importance to emotions; their protagonists 
inflamed one set of emotions against another. A critical exami- 
nation of those promising but pragmatically disappointing, pana- 
ceas is a precondition for the discovery of a way out of tl« present 
crisis. The effort is being made individually or in cooperation by 
sensitive minds throughout the world. It is significant that they 
have reached the same conclusioin. The common demand is for 
a humanist revival. It is a reaction to the emit of collectivism run- 
ning rampant throughout the world for the last two generations. 

All the conflicting shcools of current political thought— 
Conservative, Liberal, Socialist, Qjiiununist — have one thing in 
coiiunon; to submerge man into the mass. Society is a creatkat of 
man. History is a record of human activity. Pcditical ixetituticMis 
were created by man. Yet these creations of man have reduced 
man to nothingness. The complete subordination of the creator to 
his creation is the core of the present crisis. TherrfMe, a humanist 
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revival, that is, restoration of man in his proper place of primacy 
and sovereignty, is the only way out of the crisis. 

NOTES 

1. See: Communist Manifesto, by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
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pure reason of speculative thought alone could penetrate the myst- 
eries of the super-sensual, transcendental realm to which they 
belong. 

As a part of speculative philosophy, ethics refused to recognise 
its secular sanction revealed by the light of biological knowledge, 
and failed to find its roots in man himself. In contradistinction to 
this, social and political philosophy came under the influence of 
rationalism, though as yet largely metaphysical, and of anthro- 
pology, philology and ethnology. It seemed that there was no 
causal relation between ethical values and the world of science. 
Moral philosophy was baffled by the problem of deducing values 
from facts. Social behaviour and political events, also being empir- 
ical facts, appeared to be beyond the jurisdiction of axiology. Reli- 
gion, in the last analysis, remained the only sanction of morality. 
But in proportion ag science undermined the faith in the super- 
natural, religion became a mere conventionality. Consequently, the 
position of morality in public life became very precarious. With 
the modem believing man, religion is the anchor or a mere pre- 
occupation of private life. Having no bearing upon the public life, 
it logically cannot dictate the norms of his social behaviour and 
political practice. Social behaviour and political pratice were thus 
completely divorced from moral values which, anchored in reli- 
gion, could have meaning only in man's private life. The position 
is much worse with the frankly religious, whose number is legion 
in the modem world. 

Fortunately, the end of an epoch has been reached. Science and 
philosophy can no longer be kept in watertight compartments. The 
disappearance of the traditiond differentiation between two cur- 
rents of human thought is the most outstanding feature of the 
advanced intellectud life of our age. Time,.Sixicc,Substance, and 
Causality used to be categories of pure thought, problems of meta- 
phydal speculation. They have come under the jurisdiction of the 
empirical (including mathematical) enquiry of science, which has 
solved the problems.^ On the one hand, what used to be called 
philosophy proper — Cosmology, Ontology and pistemology — ^has 
been merged into science; and on the other hand, the influence 
of science and its byproduct, technology, on social development 
and social philosophy, is undeniable. The result is the possibility 
of constmcting a system of logically co-ordinated thought, embrac- 
ing the totality of existence, nature, life and society. The roots of 
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the problems of social and individual life can now be traced down 
the entire process of biological and physical evolution, and the pro- 
blems themselves be solved by the application of scientific know- 
ledge. The riddle of the relation between facts and values 
disappears, because values themselves are also facts. Modem civ- 
ilisation, in the sense of man's mind being enlightened by scien- 
tific knowledge, should not necessarily snap his moral moorings, 
because it is in his own self. 

The urge for spiritual freedom, though it has remained largely 
in the realm of the subconscious, has been the lever of entire human 
development, ever since the birth of the species. It is the striv- 
ing to feel that man is a free agent, that he can act according to 
his judgement, and is capable of discrimisiating good from evil 
and right from wrong without being haunted by the preoccupa- 
tion that he is helplessly at the mercy' of some capricious super- 
human power. Religion itself was an expression of man's urge for 
spiritual freedom. The history of religions, which traces critically 
the evolution of faith from animism to teleological rationalism, 
reveals that the tendency to outgrow itself is inherent in religion. 
The desire for freedom in sodal and political life, being an expres- 
sion of the basic human urge for spiritual freedom, can be satis- 
fied only by actions according to general principles deduced from 
a world view which does away with the necessity of assuming 
a supernatural power or metaphysical sanction. Only in a self- 
contained, self-operating, self-sufficient world, can man as a part 
of it claim to be free. 

The question which has troubled naan's mind from time imme- 
morial is: How can man be free in this mortal world of experi- 
ence? The purpose of social and political philosophy is to answer 
that old question,and the reply should iiKlude a prescription for 
practice. A satisfactory reply presupposes the possibility to prove 
that freedom is really man's birthright. The idea of the sovereignty 
of man acquires a greater meaning than a religious dognna w an 
ad hoc postulate of political philosophy when it is known that the 
urge for freedom is a biological heritage and is proved that man 
Incapable of spiritual freedom, that is, to ca5l off the faith in a 
supernatural power ot providaitial will. Modem sdendfic know- 
ledge provkles the evidence. The capadly iqbe free is in each hidi- 
vidual; by being conscious of it, he beccanes free; and a free society 
will be the creation of such spiritualiy free men. 
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At the close of the Middle-Ages in Europe, the archetypal man 
revolted against the tutelage of God and started moving towards 
the realisation that he could be self-sufficient and self-reliant. The 
classical revolt of man, reinforced by the expanding scientific 
knowledge, reached the highwater mark in the eighteenth century, 
when a great advance was made in the agelong effort to formu- 
late a humanist social philosophy, including a secular ethics, on 
the basis of a materialist metaphysics. Since then, science pene- 
trated deeper and deeper into the mysteries of life as well as of 
physical nature. Nevertheless, philosophical thought generally 
failed to keep pace, for reason explained in previous chapters. The 
tradition of the eighteenth century naturalist Humanism and of 
its development in the nineteenth century alone can inspire a phi- 
losophy which win set man free, spiritually as well as socially. Most 
appropriately, this philosophy should be called New Humaiusm; 
it is new, because it is scientific and integral; because it conceives 
human sovereignty not as a differentiation from the mechanistic 
processes of nature, but as their highest product. 

The former conception of the sovereignty of man, associated with 
classical as well as romantic Humanism, logically leads to two 
alternative conclusions: one is the doctrine of free will; and the 
other is the old Stoic faith taken over by Christianity, that man 
is a moral entity, because through his soul he is in unision with 
the universal moral order. If it is rot traced to the mecharusm of 
biological evolution, free will assumes a mystic connotation: it is 
simply given in man as the token of his sovereignty; its ori^n 
cannot be traced. This mystic conception of free will imperceptibly 
converges towards transcendentalism. The alternative doctrine of 
man's sovereignty is frankly deduced from faith;therefore it could 
be taken over by Christianity. Granted its premiss, the Christian 
doctrine of morality is logically sound; a good case can be made 
out of it. But it breaks down as the foundation of a revolutionary 
social philosophy, revolutionary in the sense of regarding social 
evolution as ihe expression of man's inexhaustible creativeness. 
Transcendental morality, the belief that man can be moral only 
by the grace of God, destroys its own premiss. Man is a moral 
entity; therefore he is sovereign. But his sovereignty is derived from 
a greater or higher power. he is really not sovereign. The cor- 
ollary is deitial of human creativeness. 

The choice between these two alternatives confronts any social 
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philosophy and ethics, because the doctrine of human sovereignty 
is the common point of departure. If ttw: latter is chosen, as was 
done previously by all orthodox systems, the idea of fteedom, 
whether sodal or spiritual, must go by the board. Sovereign by 
proxy, so to say, man can never be a free agent Free will, con- 
sequently, becomes a mere euphemism. With such an equivocal 
sanction, ethics hangs in the air, and can have an apparently stable 
position only by laying down dogmatic irarms of behaviour. 

But without a sounder ethical doctrine, no really revolutionary 
social philosophy is possible. The central problem of ethics is that 
of the sanction of its values. If it could be found in man himself, 
the problem would be solved. But this solution brings back the 
problem of free will. The mystic conception atomises the individ- 
ual and precludes the possibility of sociail organisation, co- 
operation and harmony in human relatioris. If man is simply given 
as God walking on earth, fully sovereign, absolutely free to act 
as he wills, and his will is of a mystic origin, then, die necessity 
of cooperation disappears, and society disintegrates. 

The moral philosophy which traces the sanction of its values to 
intuition, may try to ^stinguish itself from the fundamentali^ reli- 
gious faith, but is, rkonetheless, transcendental. If intuitions were 
not analysed down to mechanistic biological impulses, they must 
be traced to some mystic origin beyond human comprehenaon. 
So, in the last analysis, the elementary undefinable of the intui- 
tive moral philosophy must be referred to son« unknown and 
unknowable supernatural source. The alternative is to trace its 
roots down the entire jHocess of prehuman biological evolution. 
Otherwise, intuitive morality cannot disown the charge of dog- 
matism. 

For a more satirfactory solution of the problem of the sanction 
of morality, it is iKcessary to dig deeper into the subsoil of human 
existence. Previously, moral philosophers either raised thar eyes 
to the heaven or searched for God in man. An appeal to his animal 
ancestry wi\l yield more satisfactory result. A truly revolutionary 
social philosopity capable of in^Mring action to lead modem civ- 
ilisation out of the presart oi^ requires a reviskxr of the das- 
»cal doctrines of ethks, whether religious, ratioitalist, idealist ov 
intuitive. If the sanction of morality is to be found in mem hrmsetf, 
man must cease to be a ntystic entity of foe ctjocqjtion <rf eaty 
Humanian, dassiad and romantic ^ke. 
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The m5^teiy of man has been solved by modem biology. Man 
is the outcome of biological evolution. In order to find the sanc- 
tion of morality in man himself, and avoid at the same time the 
morass of mysticism, the roots of what is called conscience or moral 
sense must be traced in mechanistic biological functions articu- 
lated as instincts and intuitions. Biological evolution takes place 
in the context of the physical Universe, its mechanism being a part 
of the cosmic mechanism. Life grows out of the background of 
inanimate matter. The descent of man, therefore, can be traced to 
the law-governed physical Universe. Man's rationality and moral 
sense, which are causally connected, are the expression of cosmic 
harmony. Therefore, it is in the nature of man, as a biological organ- 
ism, to be rational and moral, and as such he is capable of living 
with others in peace and harmony. 

These arguments lead to the conclusion that a philosophy which 
can give man complete spiritual freedom and thus enable him to 
build a free and harmonious society will be a reformulation of old- 
fashioned Materialism. Indeed, Materialism, restated with the help 
of the latest scientific knowledge, is the only philosophy possible. 
Any other, in the last analysis, merges into religion or ends in the 
absurdity of solipsism. Indeed, ever since the dawn of civilisation. 
Materialism has been the most plausible hypothesis for rational- 
ist philosophical thought and fruitful scientific investigation. The 
alternative views of life — ^religious, teleological, idealist, mystic — 
are also so many h3^theses. None of them could even prove its 
assumptions and verify its postulates. Materialism was the most 
plausible hypothesis, because the categories of its metaph)reics were 
not unknowable, even if uivknown as yet; its theorems could be 
proved because they did not invoke the authority of the super- 
sensual. It provides the soundest philosophical foundation of the 
humanist view of life because, by abolishing the supernatural, it 
sets man spiritually free, capable of creating a world of goodness 
and harmony. 

However, to provide the metaphysical foxmdation of a secplar 
humanist ethics and a revolutionary social philosophy, material- 
ism must be dissociated from certain notions which have been . 
rendered untenable by the latest discoveries of science. Physics 
has discarded the old conception of irtatter, but it has not dissolved 
the physical Universe into nothingness or the fantasy of disem- 
bodied minds. The world is not made of indivisible atorrrs, "the 
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hard liunps of reality" of the Newtonian natural philosophy. But 
at the same time. Physics cannot do without the concept of 
substance — ^the substratum of the world of experience. The 
electro-magnetic field is not an abstract mathematical construc- 
tion; it is measurable; therefore, it is a jAysical entity. 

Fbr these considerations, all realy scientific objections to the term 
Materialism should be obiviated if the new philosophy is called 
Thysical realism".^ Even so revised and renamed, to avoid orn- 
fusion. Materialism is vindicated as the only philosojAy poaible, 
provided that philosophy is drived as a logical coOTdiration of 
all the branches of positive knowledge in a syst^ d thought to 
explain tiie world rationally and to serve as a reliable guicte fbr life. 

Evolution is diversification. But the search for a unity unde*- 
lying diversity is the oldest urge in man; and it is the foundation 
of philosophy. Attmepts to understand and explain the world of 
experience have, thiouglraut the ages, induced the human mind 
to trace the diversity of the phenomenal world to a commcm foun- 
dation. If that is anything other than matter, as it appears in tite 
world picture of modem Physics, then it mu^ be something 
be3«)nd the readi of human comprehension; something metaph)^ 
ic^ in the mystic sense; in other words, an object of faith. The only 
alternative to MaterialiOTi, thus, is rdigion. |f modem science r^y 
compels rejection of the view that the Universe is a self-containoi 
unit^ whole, which functicms wiihBut intevention of any force 
from outside, then, continuing his primordial search for unity, man 
must fall back on the primitive jxstulate of a. creator or pxime 
mover. This atavistic tenderKy is, indeed, gainir^ g^nd; the 
niodem world is full of men of sdaace in sea^ of God. That cur- 
ious phenomermononly reveals the pirofimdity of the criasof our 
time; it tiireatens a relq>se into mediaevalism. 

However, physical sdoioe does not warrant tins dar^erous atav- 
ism. There hrs, iiKleed, be» a revr^tion in tie notion of sifostance, 
but (mly prero^Ttually, not in the concepjtual sense. As a met^liys^ 
kal ((uitologjc^ category, substance is a conceptual reaSty-^ 
object of abstracticHi, of pxire tiiou^t Empiridsni pxtis new con- 
tent in it without affecti^its^^vafidily^as an rfostrsK^ian. Tbak i^ 
the rdation between pnrref^reculaitive) though and eee^mkaii'^ 
knowledge, wltic^ togkher reveal tnitii». . 'l 

Sdence is not piuie essfixkxta. 

tific method are not two difiereiti tiang^ Boti» haw^ioiBiBSlR*^^ 
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foundation. Experience creates concepts which are mental pictures. 
It taught man to speak, and through the medium of language, he 
constructed concepts which, in the course of time, became inte- 
gral parts of his mind. Conceptual thought is generalisation of an 
abstraction from experience. Scientific thinking is stimulated by 
empirical knowledge, and is also informed and guided by maii's 
conceptual equipments. These are not a priori categories. 

Mental moulds and habits of thinking are not simply given. They 
represent empirical knowledge acquired by homo sapiens from 
time immemorial. Even the so-called verbal statements are state- 
ments of empirical knowledge. In ttiis sense, the conceptual notion 
of substance is an a priori category of thought. So also are the 
notions of space, time and causality. Originally, these notions were 
accquired empirically, and in course of time conceptualised. There- 
fore, though in a sense categortesof pure thought, creations of the 
human mind, they are not mental phenomena. They are abstrac- 
tions from experience. New experience can never nullify them; it 
only enriches their ontological content. 

Modem physical researches have revealed that the unitaiy sub- 
stratum of the world of experience is not so constructed as it used 
to be conceived previously. It is differently constructed; but the 
conceptual notion of substance remains. The knowledge of reality 
has grown. The suggestion thaf substance is "mind stuff or "mental 
stuff cannot stand a searching criticism. However, it is admitted 
that there is a imitaiy foundation of the driversified existence. It 
being mathematically measurable, it must be a physical entity. If 
the world picture of modem Physics was a creation of the phys- 
icist's mind, then tiwre would be little difference between scien- 
tific theories wd poetry or any other work of art. Then, the 
ph}«idst could dispense with his iiutruments of observation; and 
even do without the instmment of observation; and even do with- 
out the instrument of mathematical teeisoning. Except in measure- 
ment (quantitative judgement), it is pointless to insist upon 
accuracy or exactitude; and measuring presupposes the existence 
of a measwable thing. 

It goes without saying that the mind of ttie scientist with its conr 
ceptual equipment representing previously acquired empirical 
knowledge is as e^^tial as the object he studies. Scientific know- 
ledge is not purdy objective. There is itothing like that in the world 
of experience. Not only in P^chology, but also even in Phyacs, 
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the distiiKtion between flie subjective and the objective is mean- 
ingless and misleading. The scientist is a part of the objective vroiid; 
the conceptual moulds of his mind reflect objective realities, 
because they are rooted in earlier experience of homo sapiens. But 
these considerations do not warrant denial of the physical world 
as an objective reality, its dismissal as a projection of the mind, 
something like a piece of art (^ated out of imagination. The con- 
tention that Ph5^ics can do without the concept of substance log- 
icadly leads to Ae absurd notion of disembodied mind. The body 
of the physicist is undoubtedly material. If substance is unreal, 
it is equally so. The scientist is mind without body. 

Until now, philosophers postulated a world of matter aiKi a 
world of mind, and created a vicious circle of dualism, llte way 
out of the apparent difficulty is to be found in a combination of 
conceptual bought and empirical knowledge, of abstract reason- 
ing and statements of facts. Materialist philosophy, restated as 
Physical Realism, shows the way out. 

I^otoplasm being a pl^sical substance, there cannot be any 
unbridgeable gulf between the inanimate physical nature aitd the 
living world. All dte manifestations of life, consciousness, intd- 
ligence, will can be traced down to a common origin, which is a 
physical substance. Th^ is a red thread Of ccmtinuity runnii^ 
througih the entire process of cosmic evoluticot, indudii^ bkdc^- 
ical evolution. The vital and mental phencmena need no extra- 
physical explanation, brstincts and intuitions are ittrt mysterioos 
things, simply given to be regarded as dementary undefmaUes. 
The soul is a sum total (rf intellectual and emotional attributes of 
the human bdng. Sdentitic knowtedge of the (logical phenootr 
eium, man, thus, rounds up the monistic philosopi^ of Physical 
Realism. Appli^ to the pioUems of sodal existence, it can he 
called New Humanisor. It indicates a fully sati^Eaciny approach 
to tite prbblans of life in the of a world view wMdr does 
away wifli ttte necessity of assumir^ extra-fshysicd categories. Man 
can be free bietrause he is a p^ of a wDiki wMch is sdf-oontained 
and self-operatii^ 

The Universe is a i%sical system. Having grown otri of ftd 
background, the human beii^ te also a physical system. Bat there 
is a great difference. The i^tysicai Ifcivecse is lanv^govefnedr Ae 
tews being inherent in itsdf, whereas man possesses wiH and orn 
choose. Between the wceid of man and ef inawiBiate 
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matter, there lies the vast world of biological evolution. The latter 
has its own specific laws which, however, can be referred back 
to the general laws of the world of dead matter. The living matter 
grows out of the background of dead matter; consciousness 
appears at a much later stage. Therefore, human will cannot be 
directly related to the laws of the physical Universe. It is rooted 
in the intervening biological world. But inasmuch as the entire pro- 
cess of biological evolution takes place in the context of the world 
of dead matter, human will cannot be an antithesis to the law 
govemedness of the physical Universe. Reason harmonises the two; 
and reason results from the consciousness of man's (the whole 
man's) being an integral part of the law-governed phjrsical Uni- 
verse. 

Man did not appear on the earth out of nowhere; with his mind, 
intelligence, and will he is an integral part of the physical Uni- 
verse. Man's being and becoming, his emotions, will, and ideas 
are also determined. Therefore, man is essentially ratiorval. Reason 
in nnan is an echo of the harmony of the Universe. Morality must 
be referred back to man's innate rationality. Only then can man 
be moral, spontaneously and voluntarily. Reason is the only saiK- 
tion of moredity, which is an appeal to conscience; and conscience, 
in the last analysis, is nothing mystic or mysterious. It is a bio- 
logical function, on the level of consciousness. The innate ration- 
ally of man is the only guarantee of a harmonious social order, 
which will also be a moral order, because morality is a rational 
function. 

The axiology of New Humanism deduces all values from the 
supreme value of freedom. Freedom is the supreme value of life, 
because the urge for freedom is the essence of human existence. 
Indeed, it can be traced all the way down the entire process of bio- 
logical evolution. Since all ethical values are derived from the bio- 
logical heritage of man; they require no sanction which transcends 
human existence. To be moral, one ireeds only to be hmnan; it is 
not necessary to go in search of divine or mystic metaphysical sanc- 
tion. Humanist morality is evolutionary. 

As soon as it appeared on the earth, the human sp^es had to 
undertake the Struve wifo its environment for survival. That was 
the beginning of an endless struggle for freedom. Since theri, all 
hurnan achievements — cultural progress, scientific knowledge, 
artistic creations — have been motivated by ^ urge for freedem 
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In the last analysis, the environment of human existence is the 
whole Universe. The latter being uiibounded, man's struggle for 
survival is eternal; he will never conquer the Univose. His urge 
for freedom, therefore, is undying, etmiaL He may not be always 
conscious of it; often he is not Neverthdess, it is the basic iiioen- 
tive for him to aqf|Uire knowledge and cottquer environments by 
Imowing them, fo course of the sruggle for freedom, man discov- 
ers Irufo. It is' neither a mystic-metaplqrsical category nor an 
abstract value. It is the content of man's knowledge. Therefore, 
it is a feet, objectively real. 

The hierarchy of humanist axiology, thus, is freedom, know- 
ledge, truth. They are not autonomous; they are interrelated, log- 
ically as well as ontolog^cally. Therefore, foeedom cannot be 
attained by unmoral means, iK>r an enlightened man be a liar. 

In the al^. Humanism proclaimed the so verdgnty cS maiu 

But man remafoed unexplained, and speculaticHi about the essence 
of man led to mysticism and revival of religion. Thus, Humanism 
defeated itself. Thanks to tlK enrichment of scientific knowledge, 
it can itow be freed from all fallades. It reeds no loiter be mis- 
guided by mystic and metaphysical notions about the essence of 
man. Starting with a dear understanding of the being and becon- 
ing of man. Humanism can now rule out all such ^)eculatkxis as 
in tte past led to subordination man to imaginary fores 
beyond his comprehension. AH human attributes— intdligence, 
reason, will, instinct, intuitioti— are rooted in the {xocess of bio- 
logical evolution antecedent to the appearance of homo sapiens. The 
capadty to acquire knowledge, as dikinct from the common Ho- 
logical propaly of awarene^, di^:«itiates man from his animal 
aiKestiy. Krowledge endows him with the power to carry on file 
endless struggle for greater and grater fre^om, and s»rdi for 
fiuth. 

Scientific faioided^ Wberates man from the timehonouied prej- 
udices about the essence of Ms beu^ and fiie purpose of Ufo fr 
reveals the truth about human nature. Man is essentially a rafiocisd 
beii^. IBs nature is not to bdieve, but to quesliotv to ewptiiB Mid 
to know. He gropes in file darkness of ignorance, hd|ie»vktiirt 
of a blind feifo in fcsces beyond Ms oon^prehensioR and oontfol 
until knowledge flluminates Ms path. The only trafe a oce asih te to 

man is file content of hfeknovdedge. When file Hg^ of frafe mdes 
his iiBiate rationali^ mrae infflfifest, he can discard old ^rpolhe- 
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ses based on ignorance. , 

New Hvimanism proclaims the sovereignty of man on the 
authority of modem science, which has dispelled edl mystery about 
the essence of man. It maintains that a rational and moral society 
is possible because man, by nature, is rational «ind, therefore, can 
be moral, not imder any compulsion, but voluntarily; that the sanc- 
tion of morality is embedded in human nature. 

In so far as it shows a way out of the crisis of our time. New 
Humanism is a social philosophy. But, as such, it is deduced from 
a general philosophy of nature, iiKluding the world of matter and 
the world of mind. Its metaphysics is Physical-Realist; and its cos- 
mology is mechanistic. Conceptual thought and sense perceptions 
are harmonised in its epistemology. It merges Psychology - into 
Physiology, and relates the latter tb Physics through Chemistry. 
It l»ses etMcs on rationalism, and traces the roots of reason in the 
orderliness of nature and harmony of the physical Universe. 

By tracing will and reason, emotion and intelligence, to their 
coimnon biological origin. New Humanism reconciles the roman- 
tic doctrine of revolution, that man makes history, with the ration- 
alist notion of orderly social progress. History being the record 
of human endeavour, and man being an integral part of the law- 
governed Universe, history is not a chaotic conglomeration of for- 
tuitous events. Social evolution is a determined process. But New 
Humanism rejects Ecbnoiiuc Determinism, which is deduced from 
a wrong interpretation of the materialist philosophy. Human will 
is the motive force of social evolution; it is, indeed, the most pow- 
erful determining factor of history. Otherweise, there would be 
no place for levolutioirs in a ration^y determined process of social 
evolution. A devolution is acceleration in the tempo of the evo- 
lutionary prodess, brought about by the will of a minority of men. 
But human vldll, as well as ideas, can seldom be referred directly 
to economic incentives. 

Ideation is a jpsychologicd. process. But once ideas are formea 
in the mind (of nun, they exist by themselves, governed by their 
own laws. The dynamics of ideas runs parallel to the dialectics 
of sodal evolution, the two influencing each other mutually. But 
in no particular period of history can a causal relation be traced 
between social events and movements of ideas. Patterns of cul- 
ture and ethical systems are not mere ideological superstructiues 
of established social relations. They are also determined, by the 
; logic of the history of ideas. 
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New huinanism holds that, for creating a new world of liberty 
and social justice, revolution must go beyond an economic reor- 
^nisation of society. The urge for freedom being the basic irxxn- 
tive of life, the purpose of all rational human endeavour must be 
to strive for tlM removal of social conditions which restrict the 
unfolding of the potentialities of man. The success of this striving 
is the measure of freedom attained. The position erf tie individual 
is the indicator of the progressive and liberating significance of 
any collective effort or social s3rstem. 

New Humanism lays emphasis on the basic fact of history that 
man is the maker of Ms world— man as a thinldig being, aivi he 
can be so only as an individuaL The brain is the instrument of 
thought; and it is individually owned. It cannot be possessed col- 
lectively. Revolutions are heralded by iomoclastic ideas coiKeived 
by gifted individuals. A broth«'h(^ of men attracted by the 
adventure of ideas, keenly conscious of the urge for freedom, fired 
with the vision of a ftee society of free men, aiKi motivated fay 
the will to remake the world, so 2is to restore the individual in his 
position of primacy and dignity, will show the way out of the com- 
temporary crisis of modem civilisation. 

In the last analysis, education of the dtizen is file ccmditimi for 
such a reorganisation of society as will be conducive to common 
progress and prosperity without encroaching on the freedom of 
the individual. New Humanism advocates a social reconsruction 
of the world as a commonwealth and firatemity of free men, by 
the cooperative endeavour of ^iritually emancipated moral men. 

New Humanism is cosmopolitan. A cosmopolitan common- 
wealth of spiritually fiee men will not be limited by fite boun- 
daries of national States, — Capitalist, Fascist;, Sodalist,OHnniunisi;, 
or of any other kind,— which will gradually disappeu* unda* the 
impact of the twentieth century Renaissance of Man. 

NOTES 

1. See Science aid PkSosojdof, by the auth<M'‘and ako “The Cenapt tf 
Cnustdibf’ and “PrcbiinlUy aid Detemmdsntf" by the same^ in 
Humanist Way, Vtrf. IV, Nos. 2 & 3. 

2 . This therisl have eepounded in detail, rai file baris of an esdeesive 

(rf file late^ ifiscovaies of FhyricS), Efoiogy and 
in a bode enfified The PIdhsopkkd Qmse^teneee cf Modem Sdeiac, 
vdiidi win be published in fite near ftfiare. 
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Anaxagoras (c500-c.428 B.C) Greek Philosopher. 

Anaximander (c.61 1-547 B.C). Gre^ Philosopher. 

Anaximanes (6th Century B.C) Greek Philosopher. 

Anselm, Saint (1033-1109) Archbishop of Centerbury. 

Archemedes (287-212 B.C.) "Gredc Mathematician, Physicist and Inventor. 
Aristarchus of Samos (3rd Century B.C.) Gredc Astronomer. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533) Italian Epic and Lyric Poet. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) Greek Philosopher. 

Arnold of Brescia (llOCk:. 1155) Italian Reformer. 

Aquinas, Saint Thomas (1225-1274) Italian Theologian. 

Augustine, Saint (354-430) Church Father, Bishop of Hippo and Theologian 
Aurelius, Marcus also Marcus Aelius Aurdius Antonius (121-180) Roman Emperor 
originally named as Marcus Annius Verus. 

Austin, John 0790-1859) English Jurist. 

Averoes also Ibn-Rushd (1126-1198) Spanish-Arab Philosopher and Physician. 
Avicerma also Ibn-Sina (980-1037) Persian Bom Arab Philosopher and Physician. 

Babeuf, Frands/Emile (1760-1797) French Political Agitator and Thinker. 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626) English Philosopher. 

Bacon, Roger (c.1214-1294) English Philosopher. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvan (1736-93) French Astronomer and Politician. 

Barbarosa, Frederick I (c.1125-90) German King (1152-90). 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean Marie (1767-1794) French Revolutionist. 

Bartholomew's Day. Saint Bartholomew was one of Apostles of Jesus Christ. The 
massacre of the Huguenots took place on the lught of August 23-24, 1572, 
the Eve of Saint Bartholomew's day. The massaae was instigate by Cath- 
erine de Medid. Paris and other towns of France and dries bore the brunt 
of the massacre. 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-1882) German Young Hegdian, 
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Bayle^ Pierre (1647-1706) French Fhilosof^ier. 

Bazard (18th-19th Century). French Socialist. 

Bellamy^ Joseph (1719-17^ American Theologian. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1860) English Philosophy: and Jurist 
Berdyev, Nidiolas (1874-1948) Russian rdigious Philosopher. Forced into exile frcm 
Russia in 1922. 

Bergson, Henry (1859-1941) French Philosopher. 

Berkeley, George (1685-1753) Irish Bishop and Philosopher. 

Bamstein, Edward (1850-1932) Gerpian Socialist. 

Beveridge, WiUiam Henry (1879-1963) British Economist 

Bismarck, von (1815-189® 1st Chancellor of German Empire (1871-90). 

Hlackstone, & Wiliam (1723-1780) En^lsh Jurist 

Blake, William (1757-1827) English Poet and Mystic 

Blanc Louis (1811-1882) French Socialist 

Blanqui, Lewis Auguste (1805-81) French Revolutionist and Radical Thinker. 
Boccacdo, Giovanni (1313-1375) Italian literateur. 

Bodin, Jean (1530-1596) French Pditical Riilosopher. 

Bodmer, Jacob (1698-1783) Swiss-German literateur. 

Bohour, Pere (17th Century) French Literary Critic 
Boileau-Depreaun, Niodas (1636-1711) IwKh Poet and Critic 
BoKngbroke, Henry Saint John, Vsoount (1678-1751) English Statesman aaid writer. 
Bosanquet, Bernard (184^*1923) EngJMt Philosc^hear. 

Bossuet, Jacques Benigne (1627-1704) Rendi Bishop and Thinker. 

Boyle, Robert (1627-91) Irish Hiilosof^ier and Chemist Noted for Royle's Law. 
Br^, Tycho (1546-1601) Danish Astroncanar. 

Bray, John. F. Radical Authca: of le^fou/s Virong md Ldbow^s Remedy (1839). 

Kretinger, Jc^aim Jakob (1701-1776) Swiss-German Literary Critic 
foi^ot, de Warvilie, Jacques Pierre (1754-93) lYench Revc^utiofust and JoumalisL 
Broker, Berthdd, Heinridi (1680-1707) German Poet 

&iino, Giordano (cl548-16C)0} Italian Fhilo^^ier. Burned to death because of his 
views. 

Buckner, Ludwig (1^4-99) German Young Hegeliazi. 

Budde, Hexuy Thomas (1821-62) Histoiiograi^her. 

Buffcm, Gecffge-Louis Lecierc;, Comte de (1707-8® French Naturalist and Author. 
Buonarrotti, Mlchdangdo (l^S-1564) Italian Sculptor, Painter, Poet and Archi^ct 
Burckhardt, Jaoob Christoph <1818-57) Swiss Cultural Histeian. 

Biirke; Edmund (1729-1797) British St^esman and Orator. 

Bury, Jdm Bagndl 0861-1927) Mti^ Pfistcdan. 

Byron, George Gordon (1788-1824) Engji^ Poet 

Cabanis, Piene Jean Georges (17!^-1810) I^mch Pt^rskian and I^Sosopher. 
(jabet, Etinne (1788-1856) French Socialist mud Relotmier. 

Ca«sar, Julius (clQ2-44 B.C) Rcmam Stateanmi md GmeraL 

(jalviiv John (1509-64) Reach Prolestai^ TheoZo^an of the RefdrmaikxL 

Cambon, Pierre Josef^ 0767-182C) Rencli D^tanat 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568-1639) Renaissaocse 

Canning, Stratford (1786-1880) Dlpiomat 

CMyi^ Thomas (1795-1881) Soottkh Essayist md Historic 
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Camot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753-1823) French Revolutionist. 

Cassirer, Ernst (1874-1945) German Philosopher. 

Castellion, Sebartier (1515-63) French Protestant Theologian. 

Castiglione, Baldassare, Comte (1478-1529). 

Cervantes Saevedia, Miguel de (1547-1616) Spanish literateur. Author of Don Quix- 
ote. 

chamberlain, Houston Stewart (1855-1927) Angjo-German Writer. Upholder of Fas- 
cism. 

Charlemaigne (768-814) French Empero:. 

Charron, Pierre (1541-1603) French Theologian and Philosopher. 

Chateubriand, Francois Rene de (1768-1848) Frendt Writer. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard (1763-1794) French Revolutionist. 

Qcero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.C) Greatest Roman Orator. 

Qarendon, Edward Hyde. 1st Earl of Qarendon (1609-1674) British Statesman and 
Historian. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834) English Poet. 

Columbus, Christopher (1451-1506) Italian Navigator. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857) French Socnologist and Philosopher. 

Condilac (1715-1780) French Encyclopedist. 

Considerant, Victor Prasper (1808-93) French Social Theorist. Follower Fourier. 
Constant de Rebecque Benjamin (1767-1830) French Writer and Politician. 
Copernicus, Nicx>laus (147^1543) Polish Astronomer, 
comeille, Pierre (1606-84) French Dramatist. 

Croce, BOTeditto (1866-1952) Italian Philosopher. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658) Lord Protector of England. 

Couthon,; Georges (1755-1794) French Revolutionist. 

Cucxx), Vincent (1770-1823) Italian Philosopher. 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-88) English Theologian and Philosopher. 

Cumberland, Bishop (1632-1718) British Ethical Thinker. 

Cuvier, George Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert, Bam (1769-1832) French Natur- 
alist. 

Dante, Alighl^ (1265-1321) Italian Poet. 

Danton, Ceorge-Jacques (1759-94) French Revolutionist. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731-1802) Eng^sh evolutionist. Physician, Poet and Grandfather 
of Charles Darwin. 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-82) English Naturalist and Evcdutiohist. 

Defoe, Daniel (c.1660-1731) English Writer. Author of Robinson Crusoe, 
Democritus (fl.460 B.C) Greek Philosopher. 

Descartes, Rene (1596-1650) French Mathematician and Philosopher, 

Dewey, John (1859-1952). American Philo^her 
Diderot, Denis (1713-1784) French Encyclopedist. 

Diogenes of ApoUonia (5th Century B.C) Greek Philosopher. 

Dionysius of IMicamasus (fl. late 1st. Century B.C) Gredc Rhetorician and Histonan. 
Dryden, John (1631-1700) English Dramatist, Poet and Critic. 

Du Barry, Comtesse (c.1743-1793) Mistress of Luis XVth of France. 

I^bos, Jean-Baptiste(1670-1742) French Author and Historian. 

Duhting, Eugene Karl (1833-1921) German Philosopher and Economist. 
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Dun Scotus (cl265-1308) Scottish TheilogLaiu 

Einstem, Albert (1879-1955) German Physidst In 1940 he became an American Ql- 
izen. 

Enfantine, Berthdemy Prosper (1796-1864) French SodalisL SOTnetimes called Pere 
Enfditin. 

Engels, Riedrich (1820-1895) German Socialist CollabOTator of Karl Marx. 
Epicurus (c342-270 B.C) Greek Philosopher. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (cl466-1536) Dutch Schdar and Humanist. 

Erigena, Johannes, Scotus (C.815-C.877) Scottis-Irish Philosopher and Theologian. 
Eudid (fLSCX) B.C) Greek Mathematician. His Elements has been accepted as a (3eo* 
metric Text for over 2000 years. 

Euler, Leonhard (1707-1783) Swiss Mathematician. 

Euripides (b.480 or 485 B.C died 406 B.C) Greek Tragic Dramatist 
Eusebius of Caesaria ex Eusebius Pomphili (c.263-c339) Greek Appologist and 
Chursh Historian. 

Faguet, Emile (1847-1916) French Literary Critic 

Feltre, Vittorino de. He established the first great sdiod of the Renaissance at Mantua 
(Italy) where he resided for the last twenty-two years of his life (124-1446). 
In this school Greek and Latin Classics were taught 
FenelOT, Bertrand de Salignac (1523-1589) Irendi DijAcnnat. 

Fendon, Hnneois de Salignac dela Mathe (1651-1715) French Theologian and Writer. 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1804-72) German Philosopher. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) German Philosopher. 

FIdno, MarsiUo (1433-99) Italian Philosopher. 

Filmer, Robert (d.l653) English Political Writer. 

F]sd\ort, Johann (1548-1590) German Satirist and Moralist. 

Hrth, Charles Harding (1857-1936) British Historian. 

Flint, Robert (1838-1910) Englidi Philosopher of HistOTy and Historian, 
FontaneUe, Bernard Le Bovier de (1657-1757) French Litcrateur. 

Fouche, Joseph (1763-1820) Frendi Revdutionist 

FouiUe, Alfred Jules Emile (1838-1912) French Philosopher and Soddogist 
Fourier, Francois Maries Charles (1772-1837) French Sodal Reformer. 

Fourier, Jean Baptiste JosejA, Bam (1768-1830) Frendi Mathematida. 

France, Anatole, Pseudo Name: Jacques Anatde Thibault (1844-1924) Erendi Nov- 
dist 

I^ds of Assist Saint (1182-1226) Italian FoujKier of file BraiKasc^ eWer of Chris- 
tianity. 

Frazer, Sir James George (1854-1941) Scc^tidi Oassid^ and Adhropologist 
Frenssen, Gustav (1863-1945) German Novdist 

Freud, ^gmund (1856-1939) Austrian Medkal Man. Founder of Psydioandysis 

Galen (al30-c.200) Oedc Physkiffii and Write 
Galild, Galileo (L564-1642) I talian Hiysiclst 
Gama, Vasco da (cl460-1524) Porti^cse Navigaior 
Gassendi, Kerre <1592-1655) Fteidi p^iilosopher. 

Gay, John (1685-1732) Pbet 
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Gentile, Giovanni (1875>1944) Italian Philospher 

George, Stefan (1868-1933) German poet. Leader of Revolt Against realism in Liter- 
ature. 

George of Trebizond (1396-1486) Translator of Aristotle into Latin 
Ghazali, al (1058-1111) Persian bom Arab Philosopher 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo (c 1378-1455) Flourentine Sculptor 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94) English Historian 

Gilbert, William (1544-1603) Most distinguished man of sdence during the regin 
of CJueeen Elizabeth 

Qotto, Bondone de (c.l266-c.l337) Florentine Painter and Architect 
Godurin, William (1756-1836) Engjlish Political Thiiiker 
Ck»ethe, von Johann Wolfgang (1749-1832). German, Poet, Dramatist, Thinker and 
Humanist 

Gottschalk or Gottschalk (d.c.868). German Theologian 
Gottsched, Johann Christoph (1700-1769). German Author and Critic 
Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot Cardinal de (1517-86). French Statesman. A part of 
his magnificent Library is still preserved in Besoncon (France). 

Gratian (359-83). Roman Einperor 

(Aravina, Gian vincenzo (1664-1718). Italian Uteateur. 

Gray, John. British Author of A Lecture on Hum;an Happiness (1825) and The Social 
System (1831) 

(3ray, John Edward (1800-1875) English Naturalist 
Green, Thomas Hill (1836-1882). en^h Philosopher. 

Gimm, Wilhelm German Professor at (Gottingen Removed from office by King Ernest 
Augustus of Hanouer for protesting against the abrogation of the Hanouer- 
ian constitution of 1833. "Gottinger Seven” in addition to Grimm included 
Dahlman and face of Grimm. 

Grimmelhousen, Hans Jakob Christoffel von (c.1626-1676) (German Literateur 
Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645). Dutch Jurist and Statesman. 

Guesde, jules (1845-1922). French Socialist whose real name was Basile 
Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume (187-1874) French Historian and Statesman. 
Gutenberg, Johann (c.1397-1468). German Printer. First European Printer to print 
with movable types cast in molds. 

Gutzkow, Karl Ferdhiand (1811-78). German Writer. 

Hallam, Henry (1777-1859). English Historian. 

Hall, Charles (cl745-cl825). Engjish Physician. 

Hamann, Johann George (1730-88). German Theologian. 

Hanriot, Francois (1761-1794) French Revolutionist. 

Harrington, James (1611-77). Engjish Political. Writer. 

Hartley, David (1705-57). Engjlish Physician and philosopher; founder of Assodan- 
ist Psychology. 

Harun-al-Rashid (c764-809). Abbasid Caliph. 

Harvey, William (178-1659). English Physician. 

Hd>ert, Jacques-Rene (1759-94). French Revolutionist. 

Hegel, George Willhelm Hdedrich (1770-1831). German Philosopher. 

Heine, Heinrich V, (1797-1856). German Poet. 
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Heinemaiviv Gustar-— Minister of the Interior of Gennan fekral Republic Resigned 
in 1950. Elected President in 1969 for a short \dule. 

Helmont Jean Riptiste van (1577-1644). Flemish Scientist 
Helvetius, aaude-Adrian (1715-71). French Philosopher 
H^aditus (c 535-c. 475 B.C). Csredc Philosopher, 

Herault de Sechelles, Marie Jean (1759-94) Viench Revolutionist 
Herder^ Johan Gotfried (1744-1805). German Philosopher. 

Hess, Moses (1812-75). CJerman Socialist. 

Hipparchus (2nd Century B.C) greek Astronomer. 

Hippocrates (c 460-c 370 B.C) Greek Father of Medidne.) 

Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945). Gennan Nazi Dictator. 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679). Eng^h Philosopher. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929). English Soddogist and Pldlosoj^ier. 
Hodgddn, Thomas (Late 18th and 1st half of 19th Century) English Land Reformer 
and Radical Writer. 

Holbach, Baron Paul-Henri-Dietridi d' (1723-1789). Frendi Philosc^her. 
Holbein, Hans (c, 1465-1524). German Painter. 

Holderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) Gennan Poet. 

Holcroft, Thomas (1745-1809). English dramatist and novelist 
Hodcer, richard (1553-16(X)). English Authca*. 

Hotman, feincis (1524-90). French Jimst. 

Houser, Kaiper (c 1812-1833). A mysterious German foimdling; a psychopath, died 
♦ of knife woimds, 

Hugo, Victor (1802-85). French literateur. 

Humboldt, William von (1767-1835) German Philosofrfher. 

Hume David (1711-76) Scottish Philos<^her and histcwian. 

Hunter, William (1718-83) Scottish Phyadan. 

Huss, John (c 1269-1415) Czedi Religious Refonner. 

Hutten, Ulrich von (1488-1523) (German Poet and Humanist 

Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) Arab Historiograi^iier. 

Jahn, Riedrich Ludwig (1778-1852). Gennan Racist Natkmalist 
Jaures, Jean (1859-1914) French Socialist Leader and Historian. 

James, William (1842-1910) American Philosopher. 

Jefidies, Richard (1848-1^7). English Naturalist and Author. 

Jerome^ Emiliani (Girolaino Miani: 1481-1537) Italian Founder of the SoenescM — A 
Clerical Or<kr, specialising in the care of Orphans. 

Jerome^ Eusebius Hieronymus (c 345-c 419) Italian Biblical Scholar. 

JercHne of Prague (c 1317-1416). Bdianian Reformer. 

Justinian I (483-565) Byzantine Emperor (527-565). 

Justinian n — Jusdni^ Rhinotmdus (6^-711). Byzantcne Booperor (705-711). 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) Gennan !%a^ 36 opher. 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1630) German Astronomer. 

Klifist, Heinridi von (1771-1811) Gennan liter^tenr. 

Klopstodc, Gottiid» Fiiechich (1724-1804) German Poet 
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Labnola (1843-1904) Italian Politician. 

Lacordaire, Jean Bapiste Henri (1802-61) French Roman Catholic Preacher. 

Lafargue, Paul 0842-1911) French Socialist 

Lagarde, paul Anton de (1827-91). German Orientalist. 

Lagau, Friedrich Freiher von (1604-1655) Ferman Epigrammatist. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis (1736-1813). French Mathematician. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie louis de (1790-1869) French Poet, Novelist and States- 
man. 

Lamennais (1782-1854). French Advocate of Separation of Church and State. 
Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828-1875) German Philosopher. 

Lanjuinais, Jean Denis, Comte (1753-1827). French Politician. 

La Mettrie (1709-51) Founder of French Materialism. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749-1827) French Mathematician and Astro- 
nomer. 

La RevelHere Lepeaun, Louis Marie De (1753-1824) French Politician. Member of 
the Directory. 

La Rochefoucarild, de (1613-1680), French Writer and Moralist. 

Laski, Harold Joseph (193-1950). Engjish Political Sdetist. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64).' German Socialist. 

Laube, Heinrich Rudolf (1806-84) German Novelist. 

Lavoisiere, Antoine Laurent (1743-94) French Founder of Modem Chemistry. 
Leibniz, Gottfried William, Baron von (1643-1715) German Philosopher and math- 
ematician. 

LeMaitre, Nicoloz (fl. 1729) french Organist with whom rousseau stayed in 1729-30. 
Lenin, Nikolai (1870-1924). Founder of U,S.S.R. 

Le Revelliere-Lepeaux (1753-1824) French Materialist Philosopher. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephrai^^l 729-81) German Critic and Literateur. 

Leucippus (5th Centiiry B.C.) Greek Philosopher, 
liebig, Justin, Baron von (1803-73) German Chemist. 

Locke, John (1632-1704) English Philosopher. 

Lohensten, D.C. von (1665-1684) German Dramatist. 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81). German Philosopher. 

Lubbock, Sir John (1834H913) English Statesmen and Naturalist. 

Lucretius (c. 46-c. 120) Roman Poet. 

Mably, Gabriel Bonnot de (1709-85) French Encyclopedist. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527). Italian Politidal Thirdcer. 

Mackintosh, James (1765-1832). Scottish Author and leading Whig Statesman. 
Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521). Portugese Navigator. 

Maistre, Joseph de (c 1754-1821) French Diplomat. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715) French Philosopher. 

Malesherbes, Chretien Guillaume de Lamoignan de (1721-94). French Statesmen; 

helped in the publication of Encydop^a. 

Marat, Jean-Paul (1743-93) Swiss-born French Revolutionary. 

Marini, Giambatista (1569-1625) Italian Poet. 

Marinismo. The highly elaborated style of the Italian Poet Marino, Giambattista 
(1569-1625) was called Marinismo. 

Maritain, Jacques (b. 1882 ) Rench neo-Thomist Philosopher. 
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Mandx, Philip van (1540-98). Flemish Patriot and anti-Catholic 
Marsiglo of Padua (c 1275-1342) Italian Political Philosopher and Jurist 
Marx, Karl (1818-1883) German Political Philosopher and Cominuiiist 
Maupertius, Pierre-Louis Moreau de (1789-1759) Freaich Mathematician and Astro 
nomer, 

Medici, Lorenzo de' (1449-92). HOTentine Stateanan, Ruler and Patron erf Art 
Mdanchthociy Philip (1497-1560) German Sdiolar and Humanist 
Mamix, Philip van (1540-98). Flemish Patriot 
Michadet/ Jules (1798-1874) French Historian. 

Mignet, Francis Auguste Marie (1796-1884) French Historian. 

MilL James Stuart (1773-1836). Scottish PhilcsopiMr, Eocmoinist and Historian- Father 
of John Stuart Mill. 

Mill, John Stuart (ls6&-75) Scottish Plulosoirfier. 

Milton, John (1608-74). English Poet A aibstantial Part of his writings is in Latin. 
Mirabeau, Honre-CJabrid- Victor Riqueti Comte de (1749-91) Irendi Revdutiooary. 
Mdeschott (1822-93) Ckrman Young Hegelian. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes, Comte de (1810-70) Frendi Statesman and Author. 
Moreau De Saint Mery, Med^c Louis Me (1750-1819) French Politicim. 

More, Sir Thennas (1478-1535) Engjidi statesman and Martyr. 

Morelly, (0.1755) Hrench SodalisL 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81) Am^can Anthropologist 

Mueller, Johannes vem (1752-1809) Swiss Hstoriaiu 

Muller, Adam Q779-1829) German Rmnantic 

Mtdler Johannes von (1752-1809) Swiss Hstccian. 

Muller, Max or Hiedrich, Maximilian Mulkr (1923-1900) (German arid 

Orientalist 

Mundt, Theodor (1808-1861) German Critic Wrote extensivdy on Aesthetics. 
Murmer, Thomas (1475-1537) Gemtan Satirist 
MussdinL Benito (1883-1949 Italian Fesdst Dictatar. 

Myres, Sir jerfm Linton (1869-1954) British Azdsado^st and Histoiiem. 

Ni^eoti Bonaparte (1769-1^1) Emperor of Rrance (1M)4-1815) 

Necker, Jacques (1732-1804) French Bnanckr. Rnance Miidster of Louis )CVi 
Newton, Sir Isac (1624-1727) British Scientist 
Nicerfus of Cusa (1401-1464) German Phiiosopher. 

Niehhur Rdiihold (b. 1892 ) American Reiigious Sodd Thinker. 

Neelt 2 sch^ Medridi Wilhdm a844-190a) Geman Philoeopiier. 

Novdis, PseucL Friedeiich von Hardenbeig (1772-1801) Gennan Pod and Ran^ 
tidst 

Opitz;, Martin a597-1639) Leader of tiie Silesto School of Gennan Podry 

Paines Thomas (1737-1809) Americazi Pblilkd Theorist 
Pdey, Wlllam 0743-1805) Eugiidi Philosopiier and efivine 
Paracelsus, Fhilippus Aizredus (c 1^©-1541) Swiss Pl^rsldan. 

Pdeto VOfredo 0848-1923) Mian E oo n o nti s t and Sockrfog^t 
Eased, Bldse 0623^ Ftendt Mathematidan and FMosopiier- 
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Payan, CF.de, A devoted adherent of Robespierre. Elected Procureur of the Com- 
mune. French Revolutionist 

Pericles (d. 429 B.c) Athenian Statesman. 

Perratdt, Qaude (1613-1688) French Trai\slator of Vitruvius and Architect of the 
Louvre. 

Petion, De Villeneuve Jerome(1756-94) Erendi Revolutionist. 

Petarch or Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) Italiari Poet. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni (1463-94) Italian Philosopher. 

Plato (c. 427-347 B.C.) Greek Philosopher. 

Poggio Bracdolini, Giovanni Francesco (1380-1459) Italian Sdidar. Restorer of many 
forgotten pieces of Latin literature. 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson Le Normant d' Etole^ Marquise de (1721-64). 
St\e was Louis XV the's Mistress for about five years after 1745. 9ie helped 
Voltaire and other French Encyclopedists. 

PomiponazzL Pietro (1462-1525) Italian Philosopher. 

Powel, Frederick York (1850-1904) English Historian. 

Priestly, Joseph (1733-1804) English theologian and Scientist 

Protagoras (c, 480-c 410 B.C) Greek Soi^t Philosopher. 

Proudhon, Pieire-Joseph (1809-65) French Political Writer. 

Ptolemy or Qaudius Ptolemaeus (fl. from 127 to 141 or 151) Greco-Egyptian Math- 
emafidaii, Astronomer and Geographer. 
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